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HE just pride of the 

Nash Motors Com- 
pany in the reliability 
and efficiency of its pro- 
ducts has been «empha- 
sized by the fact that 
since the very outset of 
America’s participation 
in the war, these products 
have contributed in such 
@ large measure toward 
the fulfillment of the war 
accomplishment by our 

ernment, 
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HAT motor transportation constitutes 

one of the greatest resources of the 
nation has been made so plain that it is 
now a matter of general recognition. 


In these past months of emergency, high 
grade trucks and passenger cars by carry- 
ing materials and men quickly and at low 
cost have proved beyond question that 
they are an essential part of the national 
transportation system. 


Nash trucks and passenger cars had their 
part in this work and by their efficiency 
further enhanced their reputation as 
quality products. 


Nash Passenger Cars—5- yet 1490; 4-Passenger Roadster $ | 490; 
6-Passenger Sedan $2250; 4-Passenger Coupe $2250; 
7-Passenger Car $1640; ‘Nak. "Tracks—One Ton Capacity $1650; 
Two Ton Capacity $2175; Nash Quad $3250 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Passenger Cars and Trucks, Including the Famous Nash Quad 


The Nash Motors Limited, Toronto, Ont., Distributors 
of Nash Cars and Trucks for the Dominion of Canada 
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Speak ye of responsibility? Where in a myriad worlds 


s that which approaches the responsibility of him 
who designs the place that shall be called Home? 








What He Knows About Metal Lath 


The architect knows the virtues of Metal Lath as against 
the weaknesses of old-style lath for exteriors and interior 
work. He is keenly alive to the values that make for 
home permanence, safety and comfort. Therefore he 
enthusiastically recommends svecifications that call for 





METAL LATH 


Because Metal Lasts 


He is fully alive to the beauty, econ- 
omy, and variety of construction which 
for thirty yéars Metal Lath has made 
possible. He knows that walls and 
ceilings.backed by Metal Lath resist fire 
in a way not possible with other lath. 


And he knows that Metal Lath insures 
the permanence of the decorative 
scheme by holding walls and ceilings 
everlastingly fast and rigid, free from 
cracks and falling plaster, thereby obvi- 
ating constant and costly redecoration. 


Also, that for dividing partitions a thin, 
solid wall of plastered Metal Lath gains 
floor space and effects a substantial sav- 


ing in weight over other types of fire- 
proof walls. Besides which Metal Lath 
walls and ceilings are sound-proof. 


Interesting Book—Free 


Learn more in detail the marked ad- 
vantages of Metal Lath—in perma- 
nence, in fire-resistance, in protection 
against cracking, rodents, and in reduc- 
tion of after cost. 


It is all told in the book, ‘‘Home 
Building for Permanence and Safety,’’ 
which pictures many homes and build- 
ings fortified with Metal Lath, and 
which will be sent you for the asking. 








ASSOCIATED METAL LATH MANUFACTURERS 


813-15 Woodward Building 
THE BERGER MANUFACTUR- Washington, D. C. NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED 





ING COMPANY. Canton, Ohio 


THE BOSTWICK STEEL LATH 
COMPANY, Niles, Ohio 






Braddock, Pa. 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
COMPANY, Youngstown, Obio 


_ . 4 MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING 
* COMPANY: Miliraukess, Wie" . 
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THE CONSOLIDATED EX- 
PANDED METAL COMPANIES, | E 
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METAL COMPANY, Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago 

PENN METAL COMPANY 
65 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
SYKES METAL LATH & ROOF- 
ING COMPANY, Niles, Ohio 
TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio 
YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED STEEL 
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THE RED TRIANGLE 


ASSOCIATION PRESS announces the following new 


**Books with Purpose’’ 


Christian Ethics in the World War, W. D. Mackenzie. $1.00 


The Democratic Movement in Asia, Tyler Dennett. 1.50 
The Romance of the Red Triangle, Sir Arthur Yapp. _1.00 
The Law of Social Justice, Hugh E. Willis.......... 1.00 


Finding the Comrade God, G. Walter Fiske. ........ 75 


International Aspects of Christianity, OzoraS. Davis. 1.00 
In gelecting your Christmas gifts remember *“‘Books with 
Purpose,” particularly the Everypay Lire Series, which 
are made so personal by the daily use feature. At your BOOKS wiTh 
booksellers or catalogue on request. Ns 





ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., New York 








How to Change Your Life 





ELIZABETH TOWNE 
Editor of Nautilus 


William E. Towne, editors. 


There are a hundred little enemies of achievement in your 
home, social and business relations. 

They are fear, worry, jealousy, anger, habit, ete. 

They divide your energies and ‘undermine your happiness. 

They cloud your reason and cripple your mental processes. 

They shatter nerves, discourage effort, and damage the con- 
trolling wisdom of parents. 

New Thought is the power to use against these underminers 
of. achievement. . 


New Thought Ways 


“The Gist of New Thought, ” by Paul Ellsworth, is a practical working manual 
of New Thought in eight chapters. It explains: How to Awaken Latent Powers; 
The Supreme Truth on which Joyous, Successful Living is Founded; How to Re- 
move the Fundamental Cause of Inharmony; How to be Successful in Your Work; 
How to Enter the Silence; The Cumulative Results of Using New Thought; How 
to Use Affirmations.to Heal Yourse! lf; The New Thought Way to, the Realization, 
of Desires; How to Connect with your Spiritual Supply. 

we will send you this booklet and a month’s trial of Nautilus, 
For 10 Cents leading New Thought magazine. Elizabeth Towne and 
Dr. Orison Swett Marden and Edwin Markham are among its contributors. 


Send now and we will include “What I Know About New Thought,” by Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 














THE pont ne TOWNE CoO., Dept. F-8, Holyoke, Massachusetts 
AT HOME 
Lear SING ===] BE A BANKER 
Beastiful oe pare yet apere time for this attractive rofes- 
me wh: great opportunities for b 
| Harvey Sutheriand, 1832 49th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 2 m ry for free book. How 
School of Banking, 55 McLene Bidg., reieaident. le 
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° At Home 


A Complete Conservatory Course 
By Ma il Wonderful home study music lessons under 
great American and European po pee 
Sedecred by Paderewaki. Master teachers guide and coach’ 
you. Lessons a marvel of simplicity and completeness. 


Any Instrument or Voice yescneits 


are interested in—Piano, prmene, Voice, Public School 
Music, Violin, Cornet, Sianioin wits Banjo, or Reed 

gan—and we will send our FREE C G covering 
oll inetronentaian 





and v Bend i 
TY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
5121 Siegel-Myers Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 








$35 to $100 a Week 


wacko & is ae big . new, field—a growing de- 
a men and women skilied in 
= Letter- Writing. 





LaSalle Extension ati Dept pony ae Chicago 


“The World's Greatest Extension University” 


- SEXOLOGY -- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 











Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
no a Young Wife my Have. 
i conieen Kno —: a Mother & ae 
justral L Mother steal conte Daughter. 
$2.00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., 783 PERRY BUILDING, PHILA., PA. 




















ATONIA GASTRICA 
By Achilles Rose, M.D. net, $1.00; by mail, $1.08, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW Yo RK 


A League of Nations 


The History of Political Leagues; The Rea- 
sons for Their Failure; The International 
Relations of To-day; The Need for a New 
League; Its Purpose and Organization. 


By Denis P. Myers, Boston, Mass. 
The Homiletic Review for December 


30-cents per copy $3.00 per year 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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| Prof. Brander Matthews to The American Boy Magazine: 


Extracts from a letter written by Prof. Brander Matthews to The American Boy— 
“***T am moved, first of all, to congratulate you on the magazine. You 

seem to have a definite ideal; and, what is more, you are generally suc- 

cessful in attaining it. This ideal, as I deduce it, is, 

to become men who are manly, self-reliant, resourceful. 

I read a large majority, of your stories; and I was glad to see how the 

clever writers achieved “interest” without inventing impossibilities or even 
improbabilities. The total effect of your fiction is wholesome. It tends to inculcate 
independence and self-reliance. It would help a healthy boy to become a healthy man.” 


Give your boy his 
“fighting chance” 


Steady his mind NOW as boy-visions broaden into fascinat- 
He must be prepared if you would 
give him his “fighting chance” in the world’s rebuilding! 

You have no greater duty than to keep your boy’s mind clean 
and headed for right thinking through constructive, inspiring 
reading. Let The American Boy magazine—the chum and guide 
of over 500,000 boys—take up this responsible work immedi- 
ately. The American Boy is recognized in the best homes, in 
schools, Y. M. C, A’s, libraries, and among distinguished edu- 


ing pictures of his future. 






ees 


cators as a powerful influence for positive good ! 


The American Boy has the most important audience in the 


** to help these boys 
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I think that 





world—the coming American generation. And, The American 
Boy is edited with a full appreciation of the responsibility 
that imposes! It is made for boys by men who know boys— 
not’only what boys should read but what they will read! 


AMERICAN Boy 


“The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in all the World’’ 


publishes clean, wholesome stories that provide friends for your 
boy, their good influence accumulating and molding your boy 
by raising his ideals and correctly fixing his standards in tran- 


sition years. Stories that carry a good moral but do not preach; 
that stir a boy to think; that instruct but do not ostensibly 
teach; that show resourcefulness, skill, moral courage, heroism 
—but are entirely free from crime and the wishy-washy. 


The American Boy will inspire your boy by telling the 


achievements of other boys. 


Fathers, a new and happy start with a year’s subscription. 


Its departments instruct him in 
electricity, manual training, science, photography, hunting, 
trapping, fishing, woodcraft, zoology, bird study—and every- 
thing made plain by hundreds of photographs and drawings. 


Mothers, Christmas is the milestone in your boy’s life! Give him 


Begin with 


the big and joyously good 1918 Christmas Number. Present it Christmas morning! 


Sparkling 1919 Features 


For next year, The American Boy’s program is the richest and 
broadest in all its nearly twenty years of publication. 


Edwin L. Sabin has prepared a re- 
markable story of the building 
of the Union Pacific—proportion- 
ately more remarkable than some 
of today’s marvelous achieve- 
ments, 


Great war features are in prepara- 
tion. The American Boy has two 
representatives at the front— 
Clarence B. Kelland, the con- 
tributing editor, and Walter K. 
Towers, formerly managing editor 
ofthe magazine. They know what 
boys like and should read about 
the war. 


Ralph D. Paine continues to give 
The American Boy true stories of 
navy heroes of the present war! 
Donal Hamilton Haines will have 
another of his popular and valu- 
able serials entitled “The Dragon 
Flies”—a fascinating, informative 
story of the aviation service. 
James Williard Schultz, who lived 
among Indians 40 years, has 
—— another of his charming 
serials, 


Interests, activities and problems 


of boyhood center on the school. 
Recognizing this, The American 
Boy -has secured from William 
Heyliger, one of the greatest writ- 
ers of boy stories, a school serial 
unlike anything ever provided for 
boys. It will be an outstanding 
story feature in 1919. 


The world before your boy—that ex- 


presses how The American Boy 
has gathered material from all 
over the globe to help your boy 
understand the folks the world 
around. This series will be an 
education in itself. 


Your boy follows the greatest 


outdoor man in America in 
Dan Beard who conducts 
the outdoor page in The 
American Boy each 
month. “For Boysto 
Make” is a monthly 
pageconducted by A. 

Neely Hall. It’s sur- 
prising what boys 

can make! 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 





$2 a year—12 big, helpful numbers. 
Twenty cents a copy on news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, No. 288 American Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
Herewith find $2, for which send The American Boy for one year, beginning with 
the December, 1918, Issue to 


tet innenierininineeignitiniiniimingnamntiaguenminitianasio 
St. and No. 


City. ’ 
0 
















































but he is the boy we love so in 
Treasure Island, he is the youth in 
‘*Kidnapped,”’ he is the gallant sol- 
dier in ¢ Ives, he is the irresponsi- 
ble king in Prince Otto, he is the 
Re hee lawyer in ““The Wrong 

*” he is the daring wanderer in 
the * South Seas, he is boyhood eter- 
nal, undying. But in the Master of 
Ballantrae he finds no place—and 
in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ we 
look for him in vain; for these 
were written when the boy’s soul 
was overborne by the. wisdom of 
the world—for this was a wise man 
this ROBERT LOUIS 
STEVENSON —for him genius 
flashed into the dark spots and the 
queer spots and the startling spots 
of human fates—if we could under- 
stand genius, then we might know 
how one man wrote two such books 


charges 5 
complete set of 
ROB. 


$2a month for 14 ers aco eves, likely to be 
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“The Boy 
Who Wouldn’t 


\ At Last—the Thistle Stevenson 
25 Volumes 


\ For Less than Half Price 


Adventure — Humor — Mystery— Historical Romance — Essays — Poems 
Scribuer’s \ . Also Stevenson’s Letters. 80 Illustrations 


Sons \ For years the lovers of beautiful books have looked with longing eyes at the 

597 Fifth Ave. famous Thistle Edition, and wished they could call it their own. 
New York But the Thistle Edition was so costly to launch that the price was beyond 
the reach of most people. But now, at last, we have welcome news for the 
Send me, all \ big world of Stevenson lovers. You can have the Thistle Edition containing 
all of Stevenson's Works in 25 volumes—at less than half price. The great 
ERT LOUIS original outlay for plates has largely been worked off in the earlier sale, 


2 TE ven so _ s and the Stevenson heirs have generously reduced their royalties. 
histle ition, in 25 . * 

Volumes, bound in at- Never Again at This Price 

git bette red eS, ee In all the history of this house we have never been able to make 
are op ee 1 will you such an offer. We are delighted to do it med the Thistlé 
return them within 10 days Edition has been one of ~ special sources of pride. 

at your expense. Otherwise For months these books have been in preparation, so that the 


paper for them was bought when prices were lower than they are 


We are not at ee rtain whether we shall ever again be — to 
make these books at their low price. The price of bind 
N alone makes it impossible—to say nothing of the high price ing 
Sichersisecedederedsiordsanee paper. Send the coupon now. This is the only edition that 
\e be sold at this low price. Don’t wait and pay more. Act 
now and save money. SEND THE COUPON TODAwgw. 


\ charles Seribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 


Grow Up!” 


N a harsh and bleak Scot winter, a 
boy with a frail body and eager 
soul, longed to be a pirate and a soldier 
and a buccaneer. But the frail body 
would not and could not. So the 
soul that looked forth from the great 
eyes wandered over the sea and cliff 
into dangers and terrors beyond belief. 
The little boy grew up, but that 
eager soul never did, and it built 
itself a world of daredevilry in which 
heroes were not made of stuff and 
sawdust, and villains so real that they 
terrify you in the night. 


You know that boy—the world 
called him 


Louis SL EVENSON 


as the lovely ‘“Child’s Garden of 
Verses’? and the dark and dreadful 
“Ebb Tide.”’ 


For Christmas, no gift richer in 
association or more appropriate 
in feeling could be given. 


There is treasure indeed in these 
twenty-five volumes—boundless joy for 
all the days of your life. 
There are many people who 
have thrilled over ““Treasure 
Island’? who do not know 
that there are twenty-five 
such volumes—every page 
a revelation. 


“*Not to know these gen- 
tlemen, what is it like? It 
is like never having been in 
love. But they are in the 
house. That is like know- 
ing that you will fall in love 
tomorrow morning,’’ said 
James M. Barrie. 








Early corr di advisable, Ul; limited. 
Address Dept. 44, 4200 Grand Boulevard, Chicago 
——— = —————————— 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 





The Nation Ne Needs 


Thousands of Trained 


Women for Post War Work 


the ages of 21 and 40 to quality as Reconstruction 

Aides for service (in hospitals and convalescing 
stations) as civilian employees of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the United States Army. This after-the-war 
call must be met promptly if returned wounded soldiers 
are to be properly cared for. Co- operating with the 
Government's requirements the American College offers 


An Intensive Four Months’ Course 
For Reconstruction Aides 


} Begins February 6. Thoro h 
class work in all required 
jects. Clinical practice in co- 
operation with Rush Medical Col 
lege. Aides, after graduation and 
appolatment, in addition to ger 
ernment pay, receive hous 


"Tite: War Department is calling for women between 





and “all the 
— A “cquipmnat 





“*An opportunity for women 





The College Building of 
AMERICAN fas) PHYSICAL 
COLLEGES KU EDUCATION 

















CLAUDE N. WYANT, Principal 














SUMMER ws 
ULVER SCHOOLS 4=.2 


Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 


Bes; this summer will see stirring days at 
CULVER. On horseback, afloat, in camp, or 
on the hike—what boy who loves health building 
outdoor life wants to miss any of these activities? 


[| gi your dad write now for the catalog you 

want. Naval School—minimum age, 14; tuition 

and board, $200. Cavalry—14, $225. Woodcraft 

—12, $200. Uniforms and equipment, $56.20 to 
$99.15. Address 

Executive Officer 

Culver, Indiana 
(On Lake Mazinkuckee) 














| Wishopthorpe anor 


Box 251, Bethlehem, Pa. 


A school for girls offering exceptional opportunities in 
preparation for college or for life. Certificate privileges. 
Special two-year finishing course for High ool grad- 
uates. Exceptional advantages-in Music, Art, House- 
hold Arts and Sciences, Arts and Crafts, Expression, 
— egy roa work. Junior Department. 

a and tiled swimming 1. High 
hewkhfe location, near New York and Philadelphia. 
Tennis, basketball, skating. riding, etc. 


For booklet address 








ILLINOIS WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Second Semester begins February 4, to19. A number of 
degres courses are open, also s ecial : oe in Music, Draw- 
ing and Painting, Expression, omestic nen ae Secretarial 
work. New i with swimming hoot. For catalog, 
etc., address ba] 


egistrar, Box C, Jacksonville 





LINDENWO0OD COLLEGE 


‘or Women, St. Charles, Mo. 88th year. Beautiful sur- 


pant , modern equipment. homelike atmosphere. Wide 
range o studies. All athletics—new natatorium and gym 
nasium. Fifty minutes from St. Louis. For Tage address 
3. L. Roemer, D.D., Pres., Box A, St. 











FRANK DAMROSCH, Director, 120 Claremont Avenue 


Ht. Johns Military Meademy 
EPISCOPAL THE AMERICAN RUGBY 
Enrollment at St. John’s Military Academy for the year 
1918 is tow complete. Applications are being receiv 

for tr 1920. Address Boxt 


Dr. President, St. Joha’s Military Academy Delafield, Wis. 





aTiTOT OF MUSICAL ART 


of the City of New York 


Examinations for admission now in progress. 
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OWmuch 
are you 
earning 

— twenty, 
twenty-five, 
fifty, one hun- 
dred dollars a 
week, or more? 
It doesn’t mat- 
ter. Whatever 
your income 
you can? in- 
crease its buy- 
ing power 10% 
to 30% and 
you don’t have 
to change your 
job. You don’t 
even have to 
speak to your 
boss. I don’t deny that it is unusual to make 
such a sweeping statement. But let me tell 
you my story. Then decide for yourself. 

Two years ago I made $2,000 a year, and I 
was always in debt. Try as I could I was un- 
able to get ahead. Nor could I figure out 
from week to week where my money went. 
Neither my wife nor1 were spendthrifts. Our 
tastes were simple. We had two little children 
whom we dressed well but not extravagantly. 
Yet our income was absolutely inadequate. 

Finally, things came to such a state that I 
decided something had to be done. I already 
had a pile of unpaid bills amounting to about 
$300, and things were going from bad to worse. 
I simply had to have more money—not only 
was I failing to save anything for a rainy day. 
but I couldn’t make both ends meet. 

Ina quandary I consulted a friend of mine, 
a Mr. Underwood, whom I admired very much 
because I knew him to be quite successful—at 
least with the same size family as mine he lived 
better than we did and | had heard him talk 
about investments he had made, so I knew he 
was getting along much better than I. 


Imagine my amazement when this friend 
confided in me that instead of an income two 
or three times as much as mine he was earning 
exactly the same amount that I was —$2,000 a 
year—and that he was able to save $600 a year 
—in other words, he was really earning about 
30% more than | was on the very same salary! 

I couldn’t understand how he did it. The 
Underwoods seemed to have so much more 
than we did. Of course there was::'t any grand 
opera in their program, but they did.go to the 
theatre regularly; enjoyed most of the pleas- 
ures of life; they wore good clothes; enter- 
tained their friends on Sunday evenings; had 
two well-dressed children and were about the 
happiest and most contented couple of all our 
married acquaintances. 

My friend, Mr. Underwood, saw my amaze- 
ment and told me the secret. It seems that a 
few years ago he had gone through the same 
experience that I was going through. 

They had no plan; they were living in a 
happy-go-lucky fashion, without any system— 
in fact, the very same way we were now living. 

Finally, he came to the realization that 
what was keeping them poor was the money 
that they. frittered away. He realized that 














W. W. FERRIN 


the little leaks in personal and household ex- . 


penses were preventing them from saving 
money and even meeting their bills on time. 

Then he determined that he could easily live 
within his income and also save money if he 
could in some way make his money go further. 
With this idea in mind, Mr. Underwood 
worked out a plan which enabled him to save 
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ow to Make Your Salary 
Worth 10% to 30% More 


A Simple Device That Anyone Can Apply With Quick Results 


$600 each year and still enjoy the pleasures 
and enjoyment that make life worth living. 

This plan which has worked so successfully 
for my friend has been incorporated in the 
Ferrin Money Saving Account Book and 
Budget System, a system that can add any- 
where from 10% to 30% to your savings just 
as it has for him and for me. For no sooner 
had I heard my friend’s story than I followed 
his example, and it has worked out just as suc- 
cessfully in my case as it did in his. It really 
is the same to me as an increase in salary be- 
cause I can enjoy more pleasures now than I 
ever did—and I get real joy out of them—be- 
cause I know I can afford them. 


The Ferrin Account System 


grew from the realization that a simple auto- 
matic system of accounting was absolutely es- 
sential to success in personal money matters. 


This amazingly simple method has been in- 
troduced by the Independent Corporation, 
because the publishers of The Independent 
(and Harper’s Weekly) recognize the nation- 
wide need of such a device—at this time es- 
pecially—and because the founding of such a 
system of money saving fits closely with the 
program of efficiency which is being developed 


Read! 


Letter from Head of Financial Department of caress 
Corporation of Its Kind in the United State 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION. 


Gentlemen: 

I consider your account book a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the people of this country at this time. I refer 
especially to your discovery of the es pon necessity of 
the budget idea as applied to personal and household 
account keeping and I am amazed that this fundamental 
and absolutely essential idea has not been employed in 
a simple form long before this. 

In our company we have 5,000 employess and it wasa 
revelation a me in giving them advice regarding the 
making out of their income tax returns to find how few 
had any intelligent ideajof their income and their living 
expenses. It was that perhaps more than anything else, 
that brought home 4 me the great service that your new 
budget account k will render to the people who need 

it most, no matter what their income is. 

The simplicity of your plan, which by comparison with 
previous me’ s of account keeping, would seem to be 
well nigh automatic, appeals to me strongly. 





They say you can’t teach an old dog new tricks, but I 
will say to you that Iam going to use the Ferrin Book 
for my own family expenses and consider it will make 
money for me right from the start. 

(Signed) D.S. BURTON 











by its Efficiency Service and its Division of 
Business Education. 

The Ferrin Money Saving System is encom- 
passed in a handsome Account Book bound in 
half Blue Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Blue Cover 
Paper Sides—turned edges, semi-flexible— 
stamped in gold on front cover. It contains 
112 pages, size 814 x 1034 inches. This won- 
derful aid to money-saving, this watch dog of 
your income and expenditures, will tell you 
to a penny where the money goes. It will keep 
actual track of your spending and enable you 
to plug up the leaks. It will keep you out of 
debt. It will help to put money in the bank. 


The Budget System 

The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
the first and only device of its kind. -Incor- 
porated in-it is a Recapitulation for every 
month of the year which shows at a glance 
the Budget and amounts paid out during 
the’ month for the various classified items 
of expense. It is the only book to our 
know which has a Budget column for 
every mon 

You simply lay out your budget according 
to the sample budgets given for incomes of 
one to five thousand dollars a year. This can 
be modified easily to suit your special condi- 


tions, or we will gladly arrange a budget for 
you, whatever your income. 


BUDGETING your income on the simple 
Ferrin System is the most important factor in 
money saving and this is the only book that 
shows you exactly how to do it. It is more 
than a book—it is a system and contains com- 
pact information on keeping expense accounts; 
making an inventory of household . goods; 
making safe investments and other financial 
matters of vital interest to every family. 


No Better Time to Start 


Today, with almost hourly increases in the 
prices of food, clothing and every necessity of 
life, the apportioning of an income calls for 
the exercise of the utmost intelligence. and 
thoughtfulness. The beginning of the New 
Year is an excellent time to put the Ferrin 
System into practice. Start Budgeting your 
income with the first day of 1919. It will re- 
quire no resolution to continue. 


The Ferrin Money Saving Account Book is 
a most practical gift to any. newly married 
couple entering upon the business of domestic 
management, and particularly under present 
conditions. As Christmas gifts you could offer 
nothing more essential or more useful and 
timely than a Ferrin Account Book. 


Two Minutes a Day 


The Ferrin System takes only about two minutes a 
day. No knowledge of bookkeeping is required, Any 
child who can read can keep the accoun Instead 
of being a hardship, saving becomes fun, Keeping 
records the Ferrin way is more enjoyable than a game. 
And the pleasure lasts forever. 

Read the following letter from Mr. Carleton 
F. Brown, Treasurer and General Manager of 
the Corona Typewriter Company: 

“I today received the Ferrin Money Saving 
Account Book, and on showing it to some o; 

my friends they were very much impressed wit. 

the idea and requested me to order one for 
them, I would, therefore, oppreciate it if you 
would send me five more of these Ferrin Sav- 
ing Account Books. lam sending you here- 

with my check for $12.00 to cover the cost of 
these five in additiun to the one which I have 
just received.” 

Also the following from Mr. D. G. Shephard, 
Publicity Manager of the Fairmont Gas En- 
gine and Railway Motor Car Company: 

“My wife and I have been making entries in 
the book only a little over one week, and 
already have discovered many household ‘leaks’ 
to an approximate sum of $5.00, We have the 
Ferrin method to thank for these discoveries.” 


Examine It Free 


So confident are we of the great value of this Ferrin 
Money Saving Account Book, that we will gladly 
send it to you on approval, without a penny in ad- 
vance. Keep it five days, See how simpleitis. See 
how much you have missed by not having it before. 
See how much it will mean to you from the very day 
you get it. Thenif you feel that you can afford not 
to have it, return it and you will owe nothing. 

But if you feel that it means the beginning of a new 
era offfinancial independence for you, send only $2, the 
small.sum asked, The Ferrin Money Saving Account 
Book is an investment and will return its cost many 
times over every year. The system is good for four 
years, which makes it cost about, 4 cents a month! 
And you need send no money until you see it and ex- 
amine it and are satisfied that it will pay you big 
returns. 

Mail the coupon or send a letter now, while the 
matter is on your mind. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


' Independent - Corporation 


I Division of Business Education, Dept. F 2312, 119 West 40th St., N. ¥. 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 


Please send the Ferrin Money Saving Account Book on Free 
| Examination. Twill send you $2 within five ea after Seostet, or 
return the book. 


..L.D. 12-71-18 
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is the watchword 

everywhere this Christmas season. Do 
not deprive the boys and girls of Christmas 
joys but make every gift a useful, helpful one. 


IVE no useless gifts’” 


We havea letter from a girl of 15 years: ‘‘St. 
Nicholas was the most wonderful Christmas 
gift I ever received,’’ she wrote. ‘‘It has been 
coming fresh every month, a gift that lasted 
for a whole year.”” 


St. Nicholas has always been a perfect gift 
for boys and girls. In this time of great world 
events, its worth is emphasized. It is a gift 
that not only gives great enjoyment but helps 
prepare its readers to be better men and women. 


The youthful readers of St. 
Nicholas today will be the 
nation’s leaders tomorrow. 


They will be the writers and artists and 
educators and statesmen and big business ex- 
ecutives of the up growing generation. 


St. Nicholas helps in education. It culti- 
vates a taste for good reading and good pic- 
tures. It develops intelligent thinking and 
gives a broader outlook on the world. Best 
of all, St. Nicholas stimulates ambition to 
accomplish things. 


Some years ago there was a little boy send- 
ing drawings to the St. Nicholas League 
which showed unusual promise. He was given 
a silver badge, and later a gold one, and was 
encouraged to develop his talent. This boy 
was James Montgomery Flagg who is today 
one of the foremost artists and cartoonists in 
the United States. 


Ca Gitils 


= 


The 
Magazine | = 
that belongs 


to joyous youth 


Many other writers and artists had their 
first early"work published in the St. Nicholas 
League competitions. Badges are given every 
month for best work in drawing, prose, 
poetry and photography. Anyone who has 
read St. Nicholas will tell you that it is full 
of delightful stories. 


Thrilling, fascinating stories 
in every issue but always 
clean and wholesome. 


St. Nicholas is a real magazine with articles 
on travel, science and nature, a review of 
world events for youthful minds, a department 
of patriotic work, plenty of good pictures’and 
verses and suggestions for games and things to 

oO. 


In every issue there is a charming collection 
of pictures, verses and stories for very little 
children, although the chief part of the maga- 
zine is for boys and girls from 10 to 16 years. 


If St. Nicholas isnot coming to your home, 
subscribe for it now. It will bring good 
cheer every month, widen the interests of the 
family circle and encourage gentleness and 
manliness. 


Send St. Nicholas to some worth while boy 
or girl. It will be a gift of pleasure and last- 
ing influence. The cost is so little, only $3 
a year or $5 for two years—St. Nicholas is 
one of the few things that have not advanced 
in price. Send check or money order with the 
coupon below and give us your own address if 
you want us to send a charming Christmas gift 
card to the recipient in your behalf. 


St. ‘Nicholas Subscription Dept. M1, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 





Enclosed 


Name 


dollars for which please send St. Nicholas for 


years to 








Address 


Write name and address of giver on margin below. 
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Pinehurst - North Carolina 
TERM BEGINS JANUARY 8, 1919 
Combines a th th college y course 


with instruction in the clements ‘of military science, 
and ‘physical training in accordance with modern 
military ideals. 


R. A. DUCKWORTH-FORD, F.R.G.S. ° 
(Late Captain Royal Fusiliers), Headmaster 


R. CLINTON PLATT, B.A., Oxford, Assist. Headmaster 
Rate for Boarding Scholars, $900 a year, payable 
half yearly in advance. 

Address—HEADMASTER, PINEHURST SCHOOL, 


PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA 














MARION INSTITUTE 


THE ARMY AND NAVY COLLEGE 
One of the distinctive schools of America 
Preparatory for Annapolis, West Point, U. S. Coast Guard 
Academy. Modeled on Government Academies, with mili- 
tary training under War Department. Record of {successes 
unsurpassed—repeatedly 100%. Unlimited private tutoring 
for eyery cadet without extra cost. Academic Department 
offering four years standard preparatory work, four years 
standard college work. Enrollment from every state and 
territory in the Union. Applications now being received 
for term beginning January 1, 1919, and for session 1919-20, 


For catalogue, address 
Col. W. L. MURFEE, Supt. - - Marion, Alabama 
VircInia, Waynesbo' 


Fishburne Military School etree ne ne 


sonal attention. bees pt! military training. 39th year. New $60,000 
fireproof equipment. Diploma admits to al) colleges. Rates $400. 
Spri::¢ encampment near famous caverns at Grottoes for all students. 
Cataloxue. Major MorGan H. Hupers, Principal, Box 404. 


Milwaukee-Downer Seminary 


Milwaukee, Wis. Campus of Milwaukee-Downer College. 
An accredited and standard school for girls. A six-year 
course for college entrance beginning with the seventh 
grade. Catalog H. Miss MACY D. RODMAN, Dean 
For Young Ladies. 


4% Baldwin Seminary Exabisnea Sars 
Mar n Sept. z2th. In the beau’ meat f pod ic Shen. 
andoah Valley of Virginia. Unsurpa climate, a 
equipment. Students from 31 states. , t-- Collegiate 
(3 years), Preparatory (4 smell with certificate privileges. 
Music, Art and Domestic Science. Catalog. Staunton, Va. 


HOLLINS COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 
Founded 1842. College course (4 years). College prepara- 
tory (2 years). Limited to 250 students. Write for catalogue. 
Miss MATTY L. COCKE, President, Box 313, Hollins, Va. 


WARD BELMONT SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers a six-year course of study embracing two‘years of 
college. Meets exacting demands of a most discriminating 
p°‘ronage. __ For i 5 address The Secretary, 
B..mont Heights, Box F, Nashville, Tenn. 


* For Very Slight! 
Acerwood Tutoring School ftardea Chitires 
We make a specialty of preparing children to return to reg- 
ular school work. Individual instruction. Fe new = training 
in household arts, Sagar Coy d large 
rounds, outdoor life. bat all year. 35 minutes from Phils. 
Seiphia. For booklet address Miss Devereux, Box L, Devon, Pa. 


suan A home for the treatment 
Bancroft Training School 2.7 °Refine°se"Snnacee 
whose mental development has not progressed normally. Winter 
quarters in beautiful Philedelphie suburb. 5S 
of Maine. Limited attendance. Resident physician, 10 teachers, 
29 nurses and attendants. Circular, write, 
E. A. Fanutyetow, M.D., Box 138. 


























New Jenszr, Haddonfield. 


School for Exceptional Children 
Every facility, ina suburban home, for the care and training 
of children who, through mental or physical disability, are 
unable to attend public or private schools. 14 miles from 
Philadelphia. Booklet. 

MOLLIE A. WOODS, Principal, Box 160, ROSLYN, Pennsylvania 


District or Co_umBIA, Washington (Suburb s) 
For the higher education 


National P. ar. k Seminary of young women. Exten- 


sion courses of two years’ 
collegiate work above high school. ‘ics, Floriculture, 
Arts and Cra: ‘Masie, 








Home Economi 
inting, Dramatic Art systematic, st oat y ot 
the Jami _— E. Ament, A.M., 
Illustrated book — ee to Registrar, Box’ 157, Forest Gien, reid. 


PEDDI A SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Liberally endowed. Graduates prepared for all ccliewes. Public 
fo, cponesium. Lower school | area PP% fa'yeare: 
year." 9 miles from Princeton. Write for booklets and catalog. 


ROGER W. SWETLAND, LL.D., Heoduaster, Box 12 P, Hightstown, N. J. 
| MISCELLANEOUS | 
Auto Highways, Trunk Lines 


etc., within 50-mile radius, shown in beautiful 
3- color map. Also valuable data for the manu- 
facturer, dealer and farmer. FREE—a postal 
will bring you this map. 

BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


Chamber of Commerce 
Department Al OMAHA, NEB, 
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Short-Story Writing 


AS RSE of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short Story, taught by 









r. J. Ber; 


Esenwein, for years 
rag of 


ppincott’s. 


contributors to the 
Jone me ATLANTIC. MONTHLY are 
Our students are 


and 
over $75 a week ao photo- 
writing alone. 
Also courses in Journalism, Ver- 
sification, etc. No institution is 
a J better equipped to train Vy suc- 
cessful snore. - Pege 
Dr. Esenwein Catalog Free. keno ‘Addrens 


The Home Correspondence School 


* Dept. 71, Springfield, Mass. 

















DO YOU WANT 





Dept. 1252-R 











Chicago, Ill. 
uonaesiss BONDS 
Corporation 

By Montcomery RoLLIns New and Revised Edition 
CONCISE treatise of bonds and the bond business in handy 
A pee peat volame. Describes all ~~ of bonds — authentic 
regarding | ntailed by war conditions, 
neta Liberty Loans (First to ‘Fourth, inclusive). 
**Bonds’’ bound in flexible zed, leather, Bookstores or from the 
Publishers postpaid on receipt of Price, 85 Cents. 


The Financtal Publishing Company 


the P 
Moeraourar ROLLINS 
AMERICA FOR 




















STAMMERING 


Complete and permanent cure effected at Bogue Institute. 
An institution with national patronage, for stammerers only. 
Founded 1901. Scientific pemey —comieee truining of 
brain with speech organs. Strongly by medical 
profession. 70-page k with full particulars, mailed free 
to all stammerers. Address Benjamin N. Bogue, President, 
1102 N. Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Home Stupy 


(27th Year) 

i tion, Forms of Public 
ye oom a more than 400 other Academic 
and professional gam are off yy corre- 


ihe Main Biuinersity of | oh 


Che 

3 AUTOS to Every Seven Families 
ae gtagen amat's the average in this 
Rich Agricultural Territory. FREE—3-Color 
Map showing Auto Highways, Trunk Lines, etc., 
within radius of 50 miles. Also contains valuable 
information for the manufacturer, dealer and 
farmer. Write today. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


Chamber of Commerce 
Department C1 OMAHA, NEB. 


E N T E. A BUSINESS 


of your own and earn big 

annual income in profes- 
sional fees, making and_ fitting a foot ‘tot to 
Measure; readily learned by anyone at home in a 
few weeks; easy terms for tralsing. ° the every- 
where with all the trade you can atten No cap- 
yr ooiend or ay to buy, no agency z soliciting. 

‘dress Stephenson Lal ory, 3 Back Bay, 


RYE BEACH SCHOO], 


FOR BACKWARD CHILDREN 
A priva' tche: Coun 
Boston Poot Road. 45 w py ye Central Station, Ne ows. York! 
Individual instruction. Speech defects 


Mrs. ANNA F. BERAULT, Principal, 311 Post Road, Rye, N. Y 


STAMMER 


you tne sound ol Sees Se 
PET school school in yt ee + Prt 
natural Write today 


speech by advanced 
‘Western Schoo! for Sammerert fc, 2324 Grand Ave, Milwukee, Wi, 





































HEADQUARTERS 
ALL BOOKS UPON FINANCE 
17 JOY STREET, Dept. A, BOSTON, MASS. 


- 


| Secure 
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E could not 


in “his ‘bare feet and his -rough 
clothes, with his little schooling, 
that kings would_do him honor when he 


died, and that all 
mourn a friend. 


He could not dream that one day his 


work would stand 


in many languages he could not read— 


and from humble 


emperor, all would be gladdened at his 











coming. 


He could not know that through it all 
he would remain as simple, as democratic, 


as he was that d 
Mississippi. 





He made us laugh, so 


sublime, that he was 
simplicity, that he was 


another Lincoln in spirit. 
To us he was just Mark Twain— 


well-beloved, one of 
ourselves, one to laugh 
with, one to go to for 
cheer, one to go to for 
sane, pointed views. 
Now he is gone, the 
trenchant pen is still. 
But his joyous spirit 
is still with us. Mark 








This Set of Books 







A Big Human Soul 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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Now for a Christmas Gift 
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know, standing there 


men who read would 


in Chinese, in Russian, 


doorman to proudest 






"B. Balne 
Lite 
of Mak Twain’’ 


ay as a boy on the 





Twain's smile will live forever. His 
laughter is eternal. 

he road ahead of that boy on the 
river bank was a hard one. Before 
“*Mark Twain,” a distinguished, white- 
haired man, and the King of England 
walked and talked together, his path 
was set with trouble. It 


, that we had 
no time to see that his style was 


biblical in 
to America 


¥ ; 











was a truly American 
25 VOLUMES story—a small begin- 
ning—little schooling-—— 
Novels Essays good humor—and final. shining, astounding success. 
Short Stories Because he was of high and brave intellect, because he had 
Travel Humor humor as deep and as true as the human heart, and because he 
History had struggled with life, he was a great man. So his works 
are great. 





The Great American 


He was an American. He had the idealism of 
America—the humor, the kindliness, the reaching 
toward a bigger thing, the simplicity. Born poor— 
growing up in a shabby little town on the Mississippi 
—a pilot —a seeker for gold—a printer—Mark Twain 
was moulded on the frontier of America. The vast- 
ness of the West—the fearlessness of the pioneer— 
the clear philosophy of the country boy were his— 
and they stayed with him the last of those glorious 
later days—when Emperors and Kings—Chinese 
Mandarin and plain American, all alike, wept for 
him. In his work we find all things, from the 
ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn" to the sublime of 
“Joan of Arc'’"—the most spiritual book that was ever 
written in the English language, of serene and lovely 
beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A man who could 
write two such books as ‘‘Huckleberry Finn” and 
“Joan of Arc” was sublime in power. His youth and 
his laughter were eternal; his genius will never die. 





Perhaps you think you 
have read a good deal of 
Mark Twain. Are you sure? 
Have you read all the 
novels? Have you read all 
the short stories? Have you 
read all the brilliant fight- 
ing essays? all the humorous 
ones and the historical 
ones? 

Think of it— 25 volumes 
filled with the laughter and 
the tears and the fighting that 
made Mark Twain so wonder- 
ful. He was a bountiful giver 
of joy and humor. He was 
yet much more, for, while he 
laughed with the world, his 
lonely spirit struggled with 
the sadness of human life 
and sought to find the key. 
Beneath the laughter is a big 
human soul, a big philosopher. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop / 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. Soone of #4 
the last things he asked was that we make a set so low in price that everyone might * asf. > 
own it : “Don't make fine editions. Don't make editions to sell for a 


. He 
$200 and $300 and $1,000. Make. ,g00d books, books good to look at and easy / Gerper & 






































to read, and make their price low.” So we have made this set. And up to 7s Franklin 
now we have been able to sell it at this low price. Rising costs make it ¥ 4 

impossible to continue the sale of Mark Twain at a low price. New ¢ New York 
editions will cost very much more than this Author’s National Edition. Pe. Send ond Per all charges 







A few months ago we had to raise the price a little. That raise in ,% Tesin's ped, gst of Mare 
price was a very small one. It does not matter much if you 7, Volumes, “iheetrated. 
missed it. But now the price must go up again. You must act 4, iste eamped | gold with 
at once. You must sign and mail the coupon now. If you ,¢ B not ‘satis- 















want a set at oe rice. do ae ae This edition ,4 factory, 1 YH "return om x 
will soon be withdrawn, and then you will pay considerably in 6 opens 3 
more for your Mark Twain. The last of the edition is in rf onan lor 15 mont wich ~ La 4 





duct 8 per cent fy remittance 






sight. There will never again bea set of Mark Twain 
at the present price. Now is your opportunity to ¢ 

save mone’ Now is the time to send the coupon to .¢ Mame. ..........sceeeeeeeees essene 
get your ark Twain. ¢ 
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Worth-while New Books For 
Thoughtful People 


Give these vital and valuable new 
books. They will be thoroughly 
appreciated as gifts which recog- 
nize the good taste and intelligence 
of the recipient. 


The Soldier’s Service Dictionary 


of English and French Words and Phrases with the 
French Equivalents Carefully Pronounced. Edited 
by Frank H. Vizetelly, Litt.D.,LL.D. Hereisone 
of the finest gifts you could give a soldier friend— 
or one who expects to be called. This book wil! 
give him a knowledge of war-time French, so that 
he can speak it fluently and understand it easily. 
It contains, in one alphabetical order, 10,000 
terms that the American in France will find essen- 
tial to his comfort — conversational expressions, 
military commands, technical phrases, etc., etc., 
with the French pronunciation given ‘accurately 
and simply. Strongly endorsed by many U.S. A 
Pocket-sized, bound in weather-proof khaki, a 





Camp Commanders. 
furnished with thumb-notch index. 


Price $1.25 net; by mail, $1.29. 


Inspiration and Ideals 


By Grenville Kleiser. This splendid book is a constant source of inspiration 
and encouragement. It contains 365 bright chapters—one for each day in the 
year—which give help and enthusiasm in meeting the problems and difficulties 


of daily life. A delightful book to use asa gift. It is “‘pleasing and beneficial 
to. the, av: reader,” says Hudson Maxim. Handsomely bound in blue 
cloth, with gold decorations, and silk book-mark. 


Price $1.25 net; by mail, $1.37. 


* . 

Expressive English 
By James C. Fernald, L.H.D. . This is destined to be one of the great books on 
the English language. The Author places meaning above every other con- 
sideration in writing and speaking, and he shows how the writer or speaker can 
convey the exact impression he wishes to convey, with the greatest power and 
beauty. All phases of English expression are]treated in a most helpful way 
that puts the full power-of the language at the command of the reader. Never 
has there appeared a book that presents the subject in a more modern and 
usable way. Cloth bound, 474 pages. 

Price $1.60 net; by mail, $1.72. 


How to Choose the Right Vocation 


By Holmes W. Merton. Here is a.book that will. be prized highly by every 
thinking man and woman. It explains,thoroughly and simply how a man can 
analyze his own abilities and characteristics so that he will know what place in 
business or professional life will give him the greatest satisfaction and success. 
1400 distinct vocations are treated, and the requirements for each are explained. 
This is an invaluable book for those who want to know themselves. 

“By following the instructions given by Mr. Merton, young men and women may 
be saved years of wasted effort and disappointment.”——A#lanta Constitution. 


Price, cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


Here are. suggestions for Christmas gifts that will bring to your 
friends both cheer for Christmas and benefit for the whole year. 
usefulness and pleasure—let them solve the “Christmas-present problem” for you this year. 











The New Archeological Discoveries 


And Their Bearing Upon the New Testament and the Life and 
Times of the Primitive Church. By Camden M. Cobern, D.D., 
Litt.D. An intensely interesting description of the wonderful dis- 
coveries which have been made during‘the recent excavating in the 
Near East. The descriptions of the papyri and.other finds dug 
up in catacombs and temple ruins, give intimate and fascinating 
pictures of the life and habits of the people of apostolic times. 
Many of these revelations give striking proof.of the accuracy of 
the Bible’s geography and history. Large cloth bound volume, 
beautifully illustrated. 

Price $3.00 net; 


The Rose-bush of a Thousand Years 


By Mabel Wagnalls. Joline, the little French artist's model, had 
no right to enter the forbidden grounds of the monastery—but 
she went. Her escapade had far-reaching results that were never 
expected, and prepared the way for the beautiful climax of this 
unusual and delightful story. The great screen drama, Revelation, 
with Mme. Nazimova is based upon this story, and the book is 
illustrated:. with eight full-page photographs showing Mme. 
Nazimova as she appeared in the play. Cloth bound. 
Price 75 cents net; by mail, 83 cents. 


by mail, $3.16. 
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Good books mean lasting 


Delight Your Little Folks With 
These Fascinating Stories 


Give them the entertainment 
and education that are com- 
bined in these inspiring chil- 
dren’s books and you will 
develop their appetites for 
wholesome and _ instructive 
reading. 


Knowing 
Insects Through Stories 


By Floyd Bralliar. Here we have the 
amazing truths of insect life unfolded in 
simple language in the form of stories 
that will fascinate both children and 
adults. Bees, butterflies, moths, grass- 
hoppers, wasps, ants, flies and other deni- 
zens of the woods and fields are described 
in a particularly interesting and non- 
technical way. The book is handsomely 
illustrated with six colored plates and six half-tones. 


Price $1.60 net; by mail, $1.72. 


The Boy’s Book of Buccaneers 


By Eric Wood. Here is a book that will delight the heart of every real boy, 
full of the romance and intensity of sea-adventure. It is thronged with as pic- 
turesque a crowd of freebooters as ever scuttled a ship, and their stories are told 
vividly and fascinatingly, but with care not to make the name “pirate” syn- 
onymous with “‘hero."" The author is well known for his wholesome books for 
boys. Cloth bound, with fine illustrations in colors. 


Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


The Boy’s Book of Pioneers 


By Eric Wood. A collection of stirring true stories of the world’s great pio- 
neers in all lines of achievement. Descriptions of the brave deeds of discover- 
ers such as Livingstone, Stanley, Amundsen, Peary, etc. Tales of pioneers of 
Liberty such as Lincoln and John Brown; pioneers of the air, of the railroad, 
etc. These stories, told so grippingly, will give your boy invaluable informa- 
tion and implant in him ideals of courage and manliness. Cloth bound and 
illustrated in colors. 





Cloth bound. 


Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


The Boy’s Book of the Sea 


By Eric Wood. A great book that will quicken the pulse of every boy with red 

blood in his veins. Enthralling tales of the ocean, full of romance and mystery 

of the sea from the days! of Columbus and Diaz to thrilling fights between 

modern battle-cruisers. Tells of naval warfare, new and old; Morgan, 

buccaneer and governor; Drake's raid on the Spanish main; blockade running; 

modern —- the Titanic disaster, etc. Cloth bound and illustrated in 
colors. 


Price $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


. * J 
All About Inventions and Discoveries 
The fascinating story of modern scientific and mechanical achieve- 
ment, by F. A. Talbot. Describes the invention and development 
of many of the world’s greatest wonders such as Wireless 
Telegraphy; The Talking Machine; The Modern Submarine; 
Moving Pictures; The Automobile; The Flying Machines; and 
many others. This is a book that will both fascinate and educate 
boys and girls. Large book, cloth bound, profusely illustrated. 


Price $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 


All About Engines 


By Edward Cressey. This intensely interesting and instructive 
volume describes the origin and development of engines from 
the first invention by Watt to the modern aeroplane engine. 
The locomotive, steam pump, gas, petrol, and oil engines, and 
other allied subjects are treated in all their phases, with scores 
of illustrations and diagrams. Just the book for the youngster 
with a mechanical bent. 


Price $2.00 net; by mail, $2.12. 








Get These. Books at Any Bookstore or Direct from 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | Ml 
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Overalls on Salesmen! 


N a purchasing agent’s office in the morning; 

in the afternoon, in overalls, packing a pump 
in the engine room, building a baffle-wall or meas- 
uring power piping to be insulated; or a-top of a 
building inspecting or superintending a roofing 
job—this is not your idea, perhaps, of a salesman’s 
routine day. 


But Johns-Manville salesmen have never been of the kid- 
glove variety. They are first of all sales-engineers, and it is 
a source of just and lasting pride to us that the emergencies 
of war-time found them ready. 


How to save heat and fuel, how to guard against fire—these 
are the lessons they have carried into countless plants the 
country over. It is not too much to say that by their man- 
to-man methods of preaching Asbestos and Conservation, our 
salesmen have rendered here at home a distinct service to 
the nation, have made a notable contribution to the efficiency 
of our war-machine, have helped the country in no small 
way to weather a national fuel crisis. 


So we are proud that our men, appearing to’ advantage 
whether in business garb or. overalls, have so completely 
justified the basic Johns-Manville policy. This policy is 
Service—the basis on which our goods are sold, the basis 
on which the properties of Asbestos are exploited, the very 
platform of our business. And asa personification of this 
policy, we can conceive of nothing more creditable to Johns- 
Manville than our salesmen in overalls “helping out.” 




































































H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
New York City AsbestosandMagnesia 

10 Factories — Branches in 63 Large Cities HeatInsulations,Pack- 
ings,Refractury Ce- 

cf | ments, Steam Traps, 

and other Power Plant 
Materials; Asbestos 
Roofings and Shingles; 
Elecrrical Products; 
AsbestosBrakeLining, 
Fire Extinguishers, 
Speedometers, 
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With this muvewcer Fixture you can shampoo your hair as often 
as you wish, right in your own home. 


A Christmas Gift for all the Family 


Every home should have one or more MUELLER Shampoo Fixtures— 
for both convenience and economy. This fixture can be quickly installed in 
your home at modest cost, by any good plumber. 
or cold water, in any volume desired, from either spout or sprayer. 


This useful MUELLER Fixture will last a lifetime—will render a real service which 
every member of the family will appreciate—and will pay for itself in the actual saving of 


both time and money. 





It discharges hot, tempered 


MUELLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Built to Wear Without Repair 


MUELLER Rapidac 
(rapid action) Faucets em- 
body the famous Seven 
Points of Supremacy— are 
protected by basic patents— 
are tested to stand four times 
the normal water pressure— 
and are fully warranted. 


Every MUELLER Faucet 
is made of Muellerite—a spe- 
cial metal that is 85% pure 
copper. Mtuellerite is more 
durable, resists corrosion bet- 
ter, and takes a finer finish 
than ordinary brass (which 


rarely contains even 60% copper). 

The first cost of MUELLER Faucets is 
slightly more than inferior fixtures— but the 
saving in repairs quickly offsets the differ- 
ence incost—for MUELLER Fixtures give 
a lifetime of dependable service. 








7 Point Supremacy 

of Mueller Rapidac Faucets 

1—Made of Muellerite—instead of 
common brass. 

2—Extra Heavy Nickel Plating— 
has lasting lustre. 

gated Stems—any style 

lever ie at any angle. 

4—Special Cap Packing — abso- 
lutely water- tight, 

5—Double -pitch Thread — quick 
opening and quick clusing. 

6—Cone-seat Washer — prevents 
leakage—reduces wear. 


7—Anti-spreader Device — stops 
splashing. 








During three score years 
MUELLER has built an 
enviable reputation — for 
quality, for leadership, for 
dependability. Today the 
name MUELLER on any 
plumbing device is a guar- 
anty of lasting satisfaction. 


Whenever you build, in- 
struct your architect to spec- 
ify MUELLER on your 
plumbing plans. Whenever 
you buy Plumbing Fix- 
tures, see that the name 
MUELLER is branded on 
each faucet. It is your pro- 


tection against future annoyance and need- 
less repairs. 

Write us today for the free book, “De- 
pendable Plumbing.” It gives many valuable 
suggestions for those who expect to build. 


H. MUELLER MFG. COMPANY, DECATUR, ILL., U. S A. 


New York, 145 W. 30th St.—San Francisco, 635 Mission St., and Sarnia, Ont. Canada 
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REMOBILIZING FOR PEACE 


that even if it had no brakes, as a paragrapher once 


O« WAR-MACHINE is now operating backward, so 
” 


2 


Ss 


remarked, it seems at least to have a reverse lever. 
The people who complained that we were ‘‘not getting into the 
war fast enough” are now beginning to say that we are too slow 
fn getting out. But they are reminded by various editors that 
the task of putting four million soldiers back into civil life and 
replacing the nation’s business on a peace instead of a war basis 
is not simple. The fact that our men were just beginning to 
fight makes our problem easier in one way than that of our 
Allies, Mr. Charles H. Grasty writes from Paris to the New York 
Four years of war, he observes, have transformed 
“our 


Times. 
Frenchmen, Italians, and Englishmen into soldiers; 
adaptable men have taken hold of war enthusiastically and ef- 
ficiently, but nine out of ten of them are still essentially un- 
changed and will go back as eagerly to work as before the war.” 

“How soon will the boys come back?” is a question which is 
being eagerly and anxiously put by parents and friends of the 
men who have gone overseas. Our military authorities have 
answered that the men will be returned as soon as possible. 
But that, it is explained, does not mean at once. The Grand 
Rapids Herald recalls that between the last battle or armistice 
and final demobilization of troops there elapsed in the Russo- 
Japanese War thirteen months; in the Boer War, ten months; 
in the Spanish-American War, sixteen months; in the Turco- 
Russian War, eighteen months; in the Franco-Prussian War, 
twenty-eight months; in our own Civil War, seventeen months. 
The Michigan editor comments: 

“In none of these other struggles were there any such post- 
war policing problems as confront us to-day; and in none of these 
wars was there any such tremendous bulk of men involved at so 
great a distance from the homeland. Offsetting these con- 
templations is the fact that our Government has learned the 
art of working human miracles since a year ago last April. Our 
Government is constantly accomplishing the seemingly im- 
possible. Nevertheless, sanity compels us to look probabilities 
in the face; and these probabilities warn us that if our whole 
Army is demobilized in twelve months it will be a comparative 
record surpassing anything in the story of mankind.” 


Of the 2,200,000 American soldiers in Europe, it is generally 
estimated that half will be needed for occupation duty in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. The homeward movement of the others 
has already begun. Construction in France has been stopt 
and contracts for army supplies canceled. The actual home- 
ward shipment of the men will be delayed by the necessity for 
using both the French railroads and the available merchant 
marine for the shipment of food and other supplies to those 
who need it, while Great Britain will want her own ships for 
sending home her colonial armies. The first men to come home 
will be the sick and the convalescent wounded, then will come 


_ troops in various auxiliary services, such as aviators, gas and 
The combat troops will 


tank troops, and replacement units. 


follow either in order of certainty of employment at home or on 
a geographical basis. In any event, says General March, they 
will not “sneak into the country.” By spring, some press 
writers think, the whole United States Army except the troops 
needed for police duty in Europe will be on the way home. 

The army of occupation, many of our editors believe, will 
be in Europe for months, perhaps for a year. The Charleston 
(W. Va.) Mail reminds us that ‘‘the war is not yet over” and 
Germany must be forced to accept the peace terms. This 
paper thinks that the work of occupation in Germany should 
be done mainly by the United States, which has had “fewer 
losses than any other nation.”” The New York Evening Sun 
similarly demands that we should do our full share of the police 
duty. ‘‘We left most of the work of saving the world’s civiliza- 
tion to others,’”’ it says; ‘“‘let us not drop our smaller part of 
the burden before the job is done.’”’” The Chattanooga News 
reminds us that the German Army is still intact and has not 
surrendered its small arms, and warns us that the Army may 
renew the war or the German people may themselves call us in 
to restore order. Then, says the Topeka Capital, there is 
Russia to be saved, and it expects a large American army to be 
maintained in Europe and Asia ‘‘for a matter rather of years 
than of months.”” The Washington Post does not believe the 
American, troops now on German soil will leave “for many 
years, if ever.””. American occupation of German territory may 
sound ‘“‘preposterous”’ at this moment, but ‘‘how will it sound 
at the end of the twenty-year period when Germany has repaid 
only one-fifth or one-tenth of the enormous debt that she owes 
to the world?’”’ The Charleston News and Courier, on the 
other hand, wants a minimum of police work, and does not 
consider it ‘‘our business or that of our allies to use armies in 
order to establish in Central Europe any particular government 
or form of government.” It will be remembered that after our 
entrance into the war Mr. Hearst’s papers declaimed against 
sending any of our boys to take part in a European quarrel, 
and our readers may be interested in knowing their attitude 
now. They demand that the Government should at once 
“bring the boys home.”” The New York American declares 
that America’s object in the war is accomplished; it observes 
that our associates, great and small, will get territorial or other 
compensations, and argues that— 

“If the United States is too foreign to Europe to have any 
part of its war-costs reimbursed out of Europe’s assets, it very 
reasonably follows that the United States is also foreign enough 
to Europe to be under no earthly obligation to increase Europe’s 
assets by carrying on the expensive work of policing European. 
states which are in disorder. 

‘“‘Let the European governments which are pocketing the 
gains of the war we won for them pay the cost of their own 
police forces.” 

The problems to be faced in demobilizing the 1,750,000 men 
fn the camps in this country are of a similar nature, at least in 
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the great difficulty in reabsorbing them into industry. This 
difficulty is being met by their gradual demobilization and by 
the cooperation of the Government and private employers in 
furnishing employment. On November 16, General March 
issued orders for the demobilization of the first 200,000. His 
plan to release them by military units has been modified, accord- 
ing to the Washington correspondents, after conferences between 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of Labor, and some of the 
Government’s special labor authorities. It has now been decided, 
according to the New York Tribune’s correspondent, to discharge 
the men according to territorial and occupational classifications. 
First of all, the soldiers from the great agricultural States will be 
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WHY NOT GO DOWN SIMULTANEOUSLY ? 
—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


released as soon as possible to help meet the farm-labor shortage. 
Industrial groups will then be demobilized in the following order: 


“First—Immediate release of all men who were employed in 
food-production. 

“*Secondly—Early release of skilled men in ship-building trades 
or adaptable to them. 

“Thirdly—Discharge of men who were on railroads or who 
were engaged in the manufacture of railroad supplies. 

“Fourthly—Miners, especially the anthracite coal-miners. 

“Fifthly—aAll keymen in industry, such as managers of busi- 
_ness, executives, technical experts, proprietors of business, etc. 

“*Sixthly—Men who are self-supporting, professional men and 
all others who are likely to be able to look out for themselves, 
and all men who are promised or are certain of jobs.” 


In order that there may be work for every man as he leaves, 
the War Industries Board is sending out questionnaires to em- 
ployers asking about their needs for men. At the same time the 
draft boards which inducted the men into military service are 
being made use of to see that the men are helped into the right 
jobs when they go home. The United States Employment 
Service is making a survey of the labor situation in industrial 
centers. The president of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers expects every discharged soldier to find a warm welcome 
when he seeks employment at his former work, and says: 

“The one outstanding obligation of every manufacturer now 
fs to be ready to take back into his plant the men who dropt 
their work to place their lives at the disposal of the nation. It 
is their plain duty to have an ‘open door’ for a return to oppor- 
tunity and prosperity of every American soldier and sailor who 
seeks to return to his former employment and occupation.” 

The draft boards and employers of Illinois will see to it that 
“the 175,000 soldiers and sailors from Chicago will get their 


t 





jobs back or be promoted to better ones,’’ according to a dis- 
patch to the New York World. This paper has telegraphed to a 
number of the large employers of the country and finds that, 
practically without exception or qualification, they will have 
room for every employee who has been absent on war-service, 
Some of the concerns making such statements are: the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Armour & Company, Marshall 
Field & Company, the National Cloak and Suit Company, 
the International Pulp Company, the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company, the American Woolen Company, and the 
Maxwell Motor Car Company. 

But all this willingness to provide jobs would be of no avail 
if there was not work to be done. Prospects, says the Indian- 
apolis News—and scores of its contemporaries agree—are for 
“a period of unusual prosperity with plenty of work for all.” 
For one thing, ‘‘the withdrawal of war-orders ought to be 
almost completely offset by the increased demands for peace 
goods which have been shoved aside for four years.” The 
New York Times points out that— 


‘*Construction enterprises of both public and private nature, 
which have been in abeyance for a couple of years or more, 
will call for the employment of hundreds of thousands of men. 
The great ship-building plants, an entirely new industry, will 
continue in full blast. Work for foreign “reconstruction will 
also require the services of all kinds of handicraftsmen, and the 
need of clothing in different foreign countries will help keep busy 
the textile-mills, shoe-factories, and other establishments. 

“Then, too, there is another aspect of the labor situation. 
In normal times it was necessary to keep getting new human 
working material from abroad in order to meet the growing 
needs of the country. This immigration has virtwally ceased. 
In the year 1914 more than 1,200,000 foreigners came here, and 
there was no difficulty in absorbing them. Why should there 
be any great commotion in absorbing a few million returning 
Americans coming back gradually, especially as there is now an 
efficient organization for securing employment for them, which 
was not the case with regard to the immigrants?” 


We are reminded by the financial editor of the New York 
Tribune that there is an estimated shortage of three millions of 
farm-laborers, and that all farm-workers who went into the 
Army or the munitions-factories are sure of reemployment on the 
farms. Young Americans who have joined the Navy and wish 
to continue a sailor’s life will find an opportunity awaiting 
them in our new merchant marine, the Dallas News points out. 

The United States Government is preparing through its War 
Labor Policies Board a program of after-war readjustment in- 
tended to prevent unemployment, lowering of labor standards 
and wages, and possible business depression. The first step, 
we read in the New York Tribune’s Washington correspondence, 
is to be the inauguration of public works on a large scale, in- 
eluding irrigation and reclamation projects, highways, water- 
ways, and railway construction. An appeal is to be issued to 
States and municipalities to resume at once all public work 
which had been curtailed or abandoned because of the war. 
In the third place, the War Finance Board, the Capital Issues 
Committee, the Federal Reserve Board, and Congress will be 
asked to cooperate in the conversion of war-plants to peace plants. 
The curtailed and supprest “non-essential” industries will be 
helped to get back to normal as soon as possible. Soldier labor 
and war-work labor are to be diverted to the farms as far as pos- 
sible. Finally, it is planned to utilize our soldiers abroad as long 
as possible in the labor of reconstruction in Europe. 

Besides the soldiers, there is the great army of workers in war- 
industry. For their sake and for the sake of their employers 
there is to be, according to Assistant Secretary of War Crowell, 
“a tapering off of war-work, giving time for industrial readjust- 
ment and for the industry to take up civilian work.” Brig.- 
Gen. Guy E. Tripp, who has just returned to his duties with the 
Westinghouse Company, declares that the transition to a peace 
basis will be ‘‘largely accomplished within six months.”’ 
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WHY MR. MCADOO RESIGNS 


T* CREATE A MYSTERY, the. simplest procedure 
for a public man is to make a plain statement of fact, 
remarks some editorial observers as they note the in- 
credulity, not to say suspicion, that greets the resignation of 
Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury and 
Director-General of Railroads. He is to retire as Railroad 
Director on January 1, and leaves the Treasury Department 
upon the appointment of his successor by the President. In his 
letter of resignation, Mr. McAdoo tells the President that while 
he does not wish to convey the impression that there is any actual 
impairment of his health, yet ‘“‘as a result of long overwork I 
need a reasonable period of genuine rest to replenish my energy.” 
But more than this, Mr. McAdoo writes, ‘‘I must, for the sake 
of my family, get back to private life, to retrieve my personal 
fortune.” The New York Tribune (Rep.) believes the country 
wil “unanimously regret”? the retirement of Mr. McAdoo, 
whose going is ‘‘a catastrophe for the Wilson Administration.” 
This daily reminds us that before people had crystallized emo- 
tionally on the war and while yet ‘‘many wavered in a twilight 
wne between physical force and moral suasion, his was the voice 
that never faltered, his the vision that could not be deflected.” 
If there be reasons for his retirement other than those that ap- 
pear on the surface, they will develop later, says the Buffalo 
Evening News (Rep.), which at the moment confesses gratitude to 
aman who ‘‘ whatever his mistakes may have been—and frankly 
we believe he made as few mistakes as any man who could have 
been called to the post—served his country well in the hour of 





its need.” The Hartford Courant (Rep.) acknowledges that 
Mr. McAdoo has been ‘‘a hard and energetic worker, and that 
his duties have been exacting,”’ and adds: 


“His term has covered a period of transition in the banking 
laws of the country and of unusual stress on account of the war- 
financing. The country has financed the war without serious 
difficulty, and whatever credit is due Mr. McAdoo for this he is 
welcome to. It must be remembered, however, that the coun- 
try was in a highly prosperous condition when we went into the 
war and able to have borne even a heavier burden. So far as 
the Treasury Department has been responsible for the character 
of the war-revenue bills, it is not free from criticism. 

“Tn lifting the railroads to a higher degree of efficiency, Mr. 
McAdoo has had two powerful levers that the managers of the 
roads under the old condition were unable to use. He has 
boosted freight- and passenger-rates to unheard-of figures and he 
has consolidated them in a way that would have horrified the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and the trust ‘busters’ in the 
days before the war. Even with these powerful and most use- 
ful instruments in his hands, it is doubtful if Mr. McAdoo has 
increased the country’s railroad efficiency except in respect to 
the government business, and he has failed to make them pay. 
There is some fear when he and his successor are through with 
them, if they do get through, the roads will be in worse physical 
condition than when he took hold.” 


Among Democratic journals we find the Raleigh News and 
Observer ranking Mr. McAdoo “among the greatest of the na- 
tion’s Secretaries of the Treasury,” under whose administration 
it has been ‘‘taken out from under the control of Wall Street 
and its powers devoted to the service of the public.” The 
Pittsburg Sun (Dem.) also warmly praises Mr. McAdoo, who 
has been ‘‘an able and a faithful servant of the public, and his 
work has been beneficial to the nation.’”” The Richmond 
Virginian (Dem.) and the Charleston News and Courier (Dem.) 
believe it will not be easy for President Wilson to fill 
Mr. McAdoo’s place either as Secretary of the Treasury or as 
administrator of the railways, and the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. 
Dem.) assures us that few men have ever left the Cabinet with 
afiner record, and ‘‘no Secretary of tlie Treasury since the days 
of Hamilton supported heavier responsibilities.” 

But the New York Sun (Ind.) is one of the papers that believes 
“no explanation of the unexpected withdrawal which deprives 
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President Wilson’s Cabinet of its strongest and most conspicu- 
ous member seems to fit exactly the known facts of the case,”’ 
and the Philadelphia Press (Rep.) says there will be “‘a wide- 
spread opinion that it would have been better ordered if Mr. 
MeAdoo’s period of three months’ rest and the President’s 
trip to Europe had not been made coincident.’”’ Says the 
Springfield Republican (Ind.): 

“Tt is apparent that Mr. McAdoo retires at a fortunate time 
for his own fame. He is now at the very peak of his success in 
achievement. By retiring he escapes what may prove to be 


the luckless embarrassments of the reconstruction period— 
difficulties in dealing with railroad labor and taxation measures 
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THAT WAGE PROBLEM AGAIN. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 


and huge bond issues offered to a people no longer fired by the 
mnilitary struggle at the front. 

“Tf one is looking ahead to political developments, he would 
say that cireumstances conspire to make this the opportune time 
for Mr. McAdoo to withdraw from public life and restore his 
strength in anticipation of a Presidential candidacy in 1920. 
This will surely be said by Mr. McAdoo’s political adversaries 
and to leave it unrecorded would leave the story unfinished at 
this date.” 


As for the ‘Presidential bee,” we may refer to a speech of 
Secretary McAdoo made at Houston, Texas, on April 16 last, 
when an enthusiastic chairman introduced him as the coming 
President. His disclaimer was quoted in Tur Literary Digest 
for May 25, which we reproduce in part as follows: 


‘**But, ladies and gentlemen, this war can not be won unless 
there is at this time developed in America more than it has 
already been developed that unity of purpose that comes from 
the subordination of every personal and private interest, the 
squaring of every individual action with the noble standard of a 
perfectly selfless Americanism. It is no time for politics, it is 
no time for personal ambitions—and that impels me to refer 
to the suggestion your chairman made in introducing me... . . 

‘“‘T speak feelingly about this, my fellow countrymen, because 
I can not serve you as I want to serve you if my motives are 
ever suspected or if it ever should be supposed that I had a 
personal end in view. I must have your confidence and I must 
have the confidence of the American people if I am to do this 
job thoroughly; and if I have it, I want to keep it. 1 can not 
keep it and I would not deserve to if I have any selfish purpose 
to serve. 

“In my humble judgment, as things stand to-day and as 
they may stand in 1920, there is only one man in America who 
deserves the great and exalted office of the Presidency, and 
he is holding that office now.” 
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THE WAR’S COST IN HUMAN LIVES 


ie ET US VISUALIZE a march of the British dead 

down Fifth Avenue,”’ suggests a writer in the New 

York Tribune, in an endeavor to make the staggering 
casualty lists of the war more real than mere figures can make 
them. “At daybreak they start, twenty abreast. Until sun- 
down they march . . . and the next day, and the next, and the 
next. For ten days the British dead pass in review. For 
eleven days more the French dead file down ‘the Avenue of 
the Allies.’ For the Russians it would require the daylight of 
five weeks more. Two months and a half would be required 
for the Allied dead to pass agiven point. The enemy dead would 
require more than six weeks.” 
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matched long preparation and iron discipline, it was the part 
of the Americans to turn the scale,’”’ the New York World 
points out. ‘It was a costly service. . . . Song and story will 
never cease to immortalize the price these fifty thousand Amer- 
icans, with heads held high and hearts undaunted, paid for the 
freedom of the nations.”” The Chicago Evening Post comments: 


‘‘America was prepared in spirit to spend greatly for the 
eause of humanity. Her sons would have died in numbers 
equal to those of Britain or of France had occasion demanded, 
From such sacrifices we were spared. Let this thought make 
hearts tender and sympathy generous when we think of those 
who paid, without murmuring, the greater price.” 


‘‘Our men were purposely placed at one of the most vital 
_and difficult points of the line 





For four months men actually 
killed in the war, passing steadi- 
ly twenty abreast—the writer 
suggests, as a fitting punishment 
for the late German Kaiser, that 
he be forced to stand at attention 


and review this stupendous, 
ghastly procession, from the first 
rank to the last. 


Our own casualty lists, continu- made. 


ing to arrive after the signing 


WAR-CASUALTIES OF THE NATIONS 


In this table, showing the men in arms, the lives lost, 
and the total casualties of the leading nations involved 
in the war, the list of killed follows, in general, figures 
gathered by the New York Evening Post. 
lists follow the compilation of a writer in the New 
York Tribune, and both lists have been corrected by 
official reports issued since the original estimates were 
All of the.totals, except those of the United 
States, Great Britain, Italy, and Germany, are un- 


and told to hack their way 
through,” the New York Eve. 
ning Sun observes, and finds much 
consolation in its conviction that 
the “long, bitter, murderous 
struggle” which resulted was 
merciful in the end: 


The other 


“It was a wise policy, this policy 
of forcing the fighting, and in the 
end it saved lives. For it crusht 
the enemy’s line, crusht his re 
sisting power, crusht his purpose 





of the armistice, “have struck official. ‘ , and will to fight on. It detracts 
i Men in Lives Total ‘ 
the only somber note”’ in our Arms Lost Casualties nothing from the glory of our 
general thankfulness. The official | United States..... 3,764,700 58,478 262,723 — allies - —— it — P 
os Great Britain. .... 7,500,000 658,665 3,049,991 desperate onslaughts in the Ar 
figures, giving 58,478 dead and France........... 6,000,000 1.100.000 4 000 gonne more than any other one 
: ? ’ , ’ ,000, > 5 
189,955 wounded ‘in a total casu- Italy............. 5,000,000 500,000 2,000,000 thing which broke the heart of 
alty list of 262,723, are more | Russia........... 14,000,000 3,500,000 5,000,000 | the German Army.” 
than double those which semi- —— ih a on fee 50,000 300,000 Our total sacrifice of human 
official advices from Washington | °TV!.-- , 150,000 200,000 | 1, was practically the same as 
had led th ay 4, | Roumania........ 600,000 200,000 300,000 ferences. sews 
a a er... 11,000,000 1,580,000 4,000,000 | that of Canada, which has one 
and many editors protest against Austria-Hungary.. 7,500,000 2,000,000 4,500,000 thirteenth of our population, and 
the War Department’s policy of Turkey........... 1,500,000 250,000 750,000 only slightly greater than that 
suppression. “An explanation Bulgaria.......... 1,000,000 50,000 200,000 credited to the little Belgian 
seems to be due,” declare the oe a 58,514,700 10,097,143 24,562,714 Army of 350,000, of whom 300, 





New York Evening Post and the 


000, according to one authority, 








St. Louis Globe-Democrat, and 
the New York Globe offers a detailed 
“cruel policy’’: 


indictment of this 


‘Six months ago the War Department gave solemn assurances 
that it would be frank with the American people. It has not 
been. No one will contend for an instant that it has not known, 
and long known, the truth. 

“Having been guilty of deliberate suppression; it does not 
lessen its offense by suddenly plumping out the gross figures 
of a tripled list. Giving no names and only stating totals, it 
has brought cruel anxiety to approximately 2,000,000 American 
households. Each is wondering whether its loved one is in- 
eluded in the unpublished list. Having deceived the country 
for several months, it would seem as if there might have been 
persistence in the deceit until the names were available and 
could be communicated to the bereft. Every family which has 
not heard from its absent members since the close of hostilities 
now sits in fear because the War Department, recognizing that 
the truth must soon come out, suddenly resolved to confess and 
was so desirous of escaping from its embarrassment that it did 
not care about anything else. 

“Not an hour should be lost in collecting and transmitting 
casualty information. If the cables are clogged the lists should 
be put aboard the fastest ship of the Navy. It is nearly two 
weeks since the last shot was fired, and even tho there were no 
eables the War Department by this time should know who 
have been lost. Leaving out of view the insult to the American 
people, the War Department’s policy has most reprehensibly 
assailed the peace of mind of countless homes.” 


Nevertheless, publicists almost without exception are agreed, 
“in proportion to the forces engaged and the results obtained, 
our final casualty list is not greater than might have been ex- 
pected.” ‘‘Coming upon a field where dogged courage fairly 


were listed as casualties. The 
British official casualty list of 3,049,991, including 658,665 killed 
and 2,391,326 wounded, is generally considered surprizingly 
large, in view of Great Britain’s “‘contemptible little army” at 
the beginning of the war. The Pittsburg Dispatch comments 


on this “‘record that compels the admiration of the world”: 


“Tt has been too often forgotten that in addition to her part 
on the Western Front Great Britain has had to maintain armies 
and fight battles on more and widely separated fronts than any 
other belligerent of the Allies. British casualty figures will be 
worth remembering on December 7, the day set apart for America 
to do honor to her British Allies in the war for human freedom.” 


The French, in conformity with their policy of ‘proud sil 
ence” throughout the war, have thus far issued no casualty 
list, but most authorities are agreed that the total can not be 
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less than 4,000,000. One authority, attempting ‘“‘an estimate 
of France’s sacrifice in a roundabout way,” reaches the conclusion 
that the French actually killed on the West Front number one and 
a quarter millions. Germany’s official list, giving 1,580,000 
killed, 260,000 whose fate, according to the Vorwdrts of Berlin, 
is unknown, and 4,000,000 wounded, is considered conservative 
by several commentators. 

Italy’s official report shows a total of 5,000,000 men called to 
arms out of a total population of 36,000,000. ‘This figure,” 
according to a dispatch from Rome, “‘showing that Italy’s total 
mobilization reached 141% per cent. of her entire population, it 
is believed, will surpass that of any other Allied nation.” Italian 
casualties amounted to about 2,000,000, of whom 400,000 were 
killed in battle, and 100,000 died of disease or other causes. 
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Frum the New York ** Times.’’ 


GERMANY’S SURRENDERED NAVY. 


Thirteen ships of the line, six light cruisers, and fifty destroyers were turned over to British, American, and French naval forces. 


yermany also 


“surrendered the battle-ship Kénig and the cruiser Mackensen at a German port to a British naval officer sent to Germany to take over these 


ships, one of which was unseaworthy and the other unfinished. 


END OF THE GERMAN NAVY 


‘Sr ALWAYS THOUGHT they would come out, but not 
I like this, on a piece of string,’’ said Admiral Sir David 
Beatty, Commander-in-Chief of the British Grand Fleet, 
after the German High Seas Fleet had cringingly surrendered. 
No nation of such proud rank has ever suffered so great a 
humiliation, we are told generally, as this defeat at a ‘bloodless 
Trafalgar” when the British Fleet, accompanied by units of 
the American and French navies, occupying a stretch of water 
forty miles long and six wide, received the submission of thirteen 
German battle-ships and battle-cruisers, six light cruisers, and 
fifty destroyers, manned by 14,000 officers and men under 
Admiral Meurer. Nor was German treachery forgotten in the 
moment of the Allied triumph, for we are told that five hundred 
Allied guns were ready to open broadside from either side as 
the Germans, on November 21, ‘‘crept meekly into custody” 
out of the mist at nine-thirty o’clock thirty miles east of May 
Island, whence they were convoyed to the Firth of Forth. 
Meanwhile another humiliation 


In addition, Germany is surrendering her entire submarine fleet to the Allies. 


policy in a sense is one of colossal impudence, as Bismarck 
said our Monroe Doctrine was, but we of all people should be 
able to understand it and to realize, unless a system under which 
effective internationalization of the seas is established, why 
Great Britain will not abandon it.” 


Germany will not recover any of her surrendered ships, the 
New York Times points out, her colonies in all parts of the 
world are gone, her foreign trade is only a memory, and her 
merchant marine is no more than a nucleus. The great naval 
and commercial fabric, raised with vast expenditure of gold and 
toil, ‘‘lies prostrate and dismantled,” adds this daily, which 
thinks that “‘regarded merely as a spectacle of arrogant ambi- 
tion brought low, the fall of the German Navy from its great 
eminence is a national tragedy for which no parallel can be 
found in history.” ‘‘Der Tag” is here, notes the Chicago 
Evening Post, and mentions the fact that on this day there 
lie in the Firth of Forth, rendezvous of the Anglo-American 
Grand Fleet, 224,151 tons of German battle-ships, 121,800 
tons of German battle-cruisers, and 18,800 tons of German light 

cruisers—in all, 364,751 tons of 





for Germany was the surrender 
of eighty-seven U-boats. The 
policy of the British Navy has 
been gloriously justified in the 
surrender of the German Fleet, ' 
says the Baltimore News, and 
the “heritage of Nelson and 
Drake remains supreme.” It 
was a wonderful day for En- 
gland, the “greatest since Tra- 
falgar,”’ as many writers remark, 
while the New York Globe goes 
further back and says “it brings 
tomind the handing over of the 
naval power of Athens at the 
close of the Peloponnesian War.” 
This daily adds: 

“Germany was the second 
naval Power of the world and 
did not conceal her ambition to 


become the first. She had the 
most powerful army, but this 








the finest ships of what was 
once the German Navy, the pride 
of the Kaiser. Contempt and 
ridicule are showered upon 
Germany by various editorial 
observers following the confes- 
sion of Captain Persius, naval 
critic of the Berliner Tageblatt, 
that the fight off Jutland “did 
the business” for the German 
Navy, and this explains the 
failure of Germany’s fleet to 
come out, remarks the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, which 
proceeds: 


“On May 31, 1916, the day 
of that battle, German confi- 
dence in its fleet and hopes for 
its success were at high level. 
Twenty-four hours later ‘it was 
clear to every thinking man,’ 
he writes, ‘that the Skagerrack 








was not enough. She sought 
toadd to land supremacy water 
supremacy—to concentrate with 
one Power for the first time since 
Rome’s day complete mastery. ‘World-dominion or down- 
fall,’ wrote Bernhardi, and the answer is ‘downfall.’ As a 
peaceable folk there is not and never has been a desire to annihi- 
late Germany. But there has been determination to.end her 
career as an intriguing trouble-maker, who acted on the principle 
that might conferred right, and so far as the sea is concerned 
this end has been achieved for at least a generation. ...... 
“By a victory over the Spanish Armada Great Britain pre- 
vented a preponderant land Power becoming a preponderant 
naval Power. At Trafalgar Nelson did the same thing. Once 
again history repeats itself. As it has been our fixt and im- 
movable national policy to permit no transatlantic interference 
in cisatlantie affairs, so it is the fixt and immovable policy of 
Great Britain to permit no condition which puts her vital lines 
of communication at the mercy of a possible enemy. The 


OUT AT LAST. 


—Kirby in the New York World 





battle must be the only general 
naval engagement of the war.’ 
The German losses were ‘enor- 
mous’ and the boasted fleet nar- 
rowly escaped destruction, being saved ‘partly by good leader- 
ship and partly by weather conditions.’ 

“German propagandists and German press agents, including 
the Kaiser, hailed the Jutland battle as a ‘glorious’ German 
victory and hoaxed the world for a time. We learn now from 
the German expert that the fight resulted in a disaster from which 
the German Navy never recovered. Secretly acknowledging 
its failure in surface sea warfare—tho it never dared make 
open confession—the German Admiralty sought to turn the scale 
by submarine warfare, and scored another and still more costly 
failure.” 

The German “ yellow stréak”’ is what impresses most of our 
editors, and the Brooklyn Citizen recalls that— 

“In the Napoleonic wars the French fleets, altho inferior to 
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THAT WOLF AGAIN. 


the British and commanded by admirals without the genius of 
Nelson, died fighting. France maintained her commerce on the 
high seas and French privateers captured many British vessels. 
ry which saved Great Britain from invasion, cost Nelson 

s life. 

“The young American Navy performed prodigies in the War 
of 1812. Admiral Cervera steamed directly into the jaws of 
death when he engaged the American Fleet off Santiago. The 
Russian Admiral Rojestventsky died fighting in the Russian- 
Japanese War. Only the German Navy has refused to fight 
and has ignominiously surrendered. The stigma of cowardice 
will rest upon the German Navy for generations. The work of 
thirty years destroyed in a moment of panic, for only fear was at 
the bottom of the surrender.” 

But the Washington Star and other journals believe there was 
nothing else to do, for ‘“‘evidence is accumulating that the Ger- 
man High Command had practically lost control of the Navy,” 
and it is known that the seamen were insubordinate and had, in 
fact, “‘mutinied and had prevented a final sacrificial sea fight.’’ 

Parallel with the comment on Germany’s downfall as a naval 
Power is the high praise for the part the British Navy played 
fn winning the war. The war could not have been won at all 
without the British Navy, which was the “‘one indispensable ele- 
ment of victory,” says the New York Evening Post, which adds: 

“Mahan, thou shouldst be living at this hour! The great 
naval theoretician, steeped in history and in fact, the American 
who first taught the English fully to know what their sea-power 
had wrought, would surely have thrilled with satisfaction if 
he could have lived to see the amazing spectacle of to-day. A 
‘fleet in being’ has done its perfect work. With little actual 
fighting, its heavier ships having scarcely been engaged during 
the four years of war, there it has ridden at anchor on the north 
coast of Scotland. Apparently it was doing nothing. It looked 
as idle as painted ships upon a painted ocean. But in reality it 
was exerting irresistible and decisive power. . . . The Grand Fleet 
fn harbor has exerted the invisible compulsion across the North 
Sea which finally dragged the enemy vessels to the most im- 
pressive and astounding naval capitulation ever seen.” 

In this consummate hour of triumph the Entente nations offer 
their heartfelt gratitude to the British Navy, remarks the Provi- 
dence Journal, which thinks its “four-year record of gallant 
watchfulness against a hideous menace is one of the finest 
chapters in the annals of the race.”” The New York Evening 
Sun bids us always remember that but for the British sailors and 
the French Army ‘‘Germany to-day would rule the world and 
we should be slaves,’’ while the Cleveland Press reminds us that 
the United States shares the triumph of Germany’s naval sur- 
render, and Americans “‘may give thanks for the power of their 
Navy no less than for the success of the United States Army, 
under General Pershing and Marshal Foch.” It is noted in 
various quarters that by the elimination of the German Navy 
automatically the United States becomes the second naval 
Power of the world, and our participation in the patrol of the seas 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News, 


strengthens in some minds the conviction that we ust keep the 
American Navy in fettle. The Chicago Tribune observes: 


“Secretary Daniels, with a comprehension of what national § 
defense means, a comprehension growing out of war-time e- 
perience with an instrument of national defense, is advising the 
continuance of American naval construction, the upbuilding and 
maintenance of the fleet, and Daniels, saturated as he is with 
much error, is wholly right in this insistence. We hope it 
prevails.” 

The Indianapolis News supports Secretary Daniels ‘in his 
wish to have the program of naval construction continued, 
because the war has “abundantly demonstrated the value of 
sea-power,” and the Grand Rapids News urges that naval con- 
struction be continued for two reasons: ‘One is that we must 
maintain the greatest possible dominance of the seas, the other 
is that a cessation of construction would tend to upset both the 
metal and the labor markets.” 

On the other hand, there are dailies which question whethe 
we need a great navy, and the Syracuse Post-Standard points 
out that “‘inasmuch as the President is going abroad in the hop 
that he may achieve a league of nations, which would call for 
the retention of only a fraction of the ships of war as a police 
force, Secretary Daniels should give his chief the benefit d 
the doubt.” In the judgment of the New York Journal 
Commerce— 


‘*What is to be aimed at as the result of the infernal war from 
which we are just escaping with the necessity of building up ou 
interests anew is a league of nations for securing friendly reli 
tions and enduring peace. No one is to dominate trade or rule 
the world. These nations are to acknowledge common rights 
and mutual interests in an advanced civilization. In the part 
nership for peace and safety each should contribute its share 
according to capacity and its interests at stake, and there should 
be no such use for armaments on land or sea as there has been. 
Great Britain should be in agreement with other nations asa 
strong naval partner, because its interests are so largely at se. 
It can not claim to be dominant there as an overruling authority, 
but should become a strong member of the partnership that ii 
to be dominant as a whole for peace and safety.” 


Washington dispatches inform us that owing to the signig 
of the armistice the naval estimates for the fiscal year be 
ginning July 1 are to be reduced by $1,180,315,573. The orig 
inal estimate was $2,644,307,046, and we read: 


“The biggest reduction is in the Department of Ordnants, 
where $313,421,716 is to be lopped off. The pay of the Navy! 
to be cut $275,324,285, due to the smaller personnel. Navi 
aviation will be reduced $133,770,700. Supplies and accounli 
in the Navy also are to be substantially modified. 

“No reduction was suggested, however, in the second thre 
year shipbuilding program of 156 ships, calling for $6,000,000,00 
to build ten super-dreadnoughts, six battle-ships, and 140 wat 
ships and smaller auxiliary craft.” 
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BOLSHEVIK MUTTERINGS HERE 


Bolshevism, in no essential different from the doctrine 

behind the ‘Red Terror” in Petrograd and Moscow, has 
appeared almost simultaneously throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States. In New York and in San Fran- 
cisco, in Chicago and Milwaukee, in Hartford, Conn., and 
Laredo, Texas, “the red flag has been raised,” a writer in the 
Hartford Courant points out, ‘‘as the symbol of a political system 
not merely in contrast with our 


[: A SMALL WAY that may mean little—or a great deal— 
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Stephens to life imprisonment, is credited with playing a large 
part in the wide-spread activity of American Bolsheviki. Mooney 
was convicted of responsibility for a bomb explosion which killed 
ten persons during a preparedness parade in San Francisco on 
July 22, 1916. For labor men generally, Mooney’s case has 
been ‘‘the center of a struggle between capital and labor, with 
Mooney’s life as the prize.”” The evidence on which Mooney 
was convicted was all circumstantial, perjury was proved in the 
case of one of the State’s witnesses, and the trial judge, T. J. 
Griffin, declaring that ‘credibility of some of the witnesses 
testifying against Mooney” was 





ewn, but in definite antagonism 
to it.” Great meetings in the 
Chicago Coliseum and in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, 
each with an attendance of 
more than ten thousand, became 
“glorifications” of that system 
of “economic and political tyr- 
anny, compared to which,” in 
the words of the Omaha Bee, 
“the utmost despotism of the 
Czar was mild and beneficent.” 
“Too wide publicity ean not be 
given to these proceedings,” de- 
clares The Christian Science 
Monitor, of Boston, in an edi- 
torial under the heading of ‘‘ Bol- 
shevism in America.’”’ Since the 
outbreak of the war, this daily | 
cites. evidence to prove Socialism 
fn the United States has been 








questionable, asked for a new 
trial. The Bolsheviki in Russia 
used this case to indict Ameri- 
can “‘capitalism.’”’ American radi- 
eal and labor papers were bitter 
in their denunciation, and even 
conservative organs admitted 
doubt ‘“‘whether Mooney was 
granted justice in the California 
courts.” The commutation of 
his death sentence to life im- 
prisonment, which the Cali- 
fornia governor explained he did 
at the instance of President Wil- 
son, is acceptable neither to 
Mooney nor to his champions. 
Attention is called to the fact 
that-the President asked not life 
imprisonment, but “the post- 
ponement of Mooney’s execu- 
tion until he could be tried on 








“monopolized” by an ‘‘element 
of the population entirely out of 
sympathy, and generally at 
enmity, with American ideals.” - Quoting Victor Berger, the Aus- 
trian-born Socialist Congressman-elect, of Milwaukee, and other 
leading ‘‘party”’ Socialists, the Minneapolis Tribune observes: 
“Socialism as exploited in the United States is admitted by its 
leaders to be off the same cloth as Russian Bolshevism,” and 
calls for the exclusion of Berger, who has boasted of his indict- 
ment under the espionage laws, from Congress. To the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, 


“The amazing thing about this American-Bolshevik bragga- 
docio is that it assumes that a country that has revealed political, 
social, industrial, amd personal control for several hundred years 
is to learn wisdom at this late day from those who have reduced 
their own country to a welter of suspicion with every man’s hand 
against every other’s and where the stomach is indeed in re- 
bellion since the things produced and the men who are capable 
of producing them have been wantonly destroyed in farm and 
factory.” 


For the very reason that it has made such a record in Russia, 
several editors believe that Bolshevism will not spread widely 
in America, and the New York 7'ribune, reasoning that “‘pro- 
letariat’”’ and ‘‘bourgeoisie,” the ‘“‘reddest words in the red’s 
vocabulary,” mean “two things that are practically non- 
existent here,’ reaches the conclusion that ‘‘fear of Bolshevism 
in America is an unsound political emotion.” To all such 
reassurances the Peoria Transcript offers the grim reminder that 
“Lenine and Trotzky were lightly dismissed as cranks without a 
following, but they toppled over the Kerensky Government and 
threw Russia into chaos.” Beginning with The Wall Street 
Journal and ending with the San Diego Union, a considerable 
proportion of the American press is convinced that ‘‘the rocks 
of Bolshevism loom menacingly ahead.” 

The present prominence of the case of Thomas J. Mooney, of 
San Francisco, a labor leader whose sentence to be hanged 
on December 13 was only recently commuted by Governor 


Copyrighted by the New York Tribune Associativn. 
THE NEXT CANDIDATE FOR ELIMINATION. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 





one of the other indictments 
against him,” and the con- 
demned labor leader issued the 
following unequivocal statement from his cell: 

“‘Governor Stephens, it is my life you are dealing with. I 
demand that you revoke your commutation of my death sen- 
tence to a living death. I prefer a glorious death at the hands of 
my traducers to a living grave. I am innocent. I demand a 
new and fair trial or my unconditional liberty through a pardon. 
If I were guilty of the crime for which I have been unjustly 
convicted, hanging would be too good for me.” 

Mooney’s case, however, it is noted by the New York Times, 
seems chiefly important to the Bolshevist element in various 
meetings called to protest against his execution, as well as by 
radical papers throughout the country, as an excuse for waving 
the red flag and hailing the advance of the Bolshevist move- 
ment in America. The New Solidarity, an I. W. W. organ 
published in Chicago, is inspired to proclaim: 

“The jackal press can not longer suppress the news of the 
revolution here at home. The day is not far off when this 
country will step beside the European fellow workers in the 
fight for freedom. Let the news from the other side strengthen 
our hopes. We American workers are not alone. The day is 
not far distant when the workers of all countries will not be 
satisfied with that ancient and fossilized idea, ‘a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay.’ The idea that is taking hold throughout 
the world (the Bolshevist idea), is ‘The World for the Workers.’” 

The Butte (Mont.) Bulletin, published in the region where 
the I. W. W. won its first victories, heads a story of the Bolshevik 
uprising in Germany, “Will Same Thing Happen in United 
States?”’ and, according to the Helena Independeni, openly 
waves the red flag and “‘champions the Bolsheviki.” 

The suppression of the red flag in New York City, after a 
small riot had been precipitated by its display in Socialist- 
Bolshevik demonstrations, has aroused editors throughout the 
East. ‘‘Under whatever name it may fly,” declares The Wall 
Street Journal, ‘the red flag to-day represents Bolshevism pure 
and simple. Mayor Hylan deserves commendation for for- 
bidding any public exhibition of a red flag in New York.” The 
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Detroit News satirically observes, ‘this will, of course, imme- 
diately kill all social unrest and dangerous agitation.”” The 
New York Evening World comments: 

“This is the moment of moments when labor in the United 
States ought to stand so far above the reach of prowling in- 
stigators of anarchy and violence as to be a constant example and 
guide to labor in all the revolution-racked nations of Europe.” 

The Los Angeles Times, whose struggle with organized labor 
has been long and bitter, is of the opinion that ‘‘there should be 
no temporizing with those who carry their opposition to our 
established form of government to the extent of flaunting a rival 
flag,” particularly “‘the blood red flag of anarchy.” ‘The red 
flag means lawlessness,” declares the Des Moines Capital, 
commenting on the decision of the school board of the city of 
Chicago not to allow “‘citizens bearing the red flag” to conduct 
meetings in public school-houses. ‘‘It is a new symbol for an 
archaic thing,” says the New York Tribune, “namely, for un- 
restraint.” ‘‘Not to be tolerated,” is the verdict of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, the Providence Journal, the Pittsburg 
Gazette-Times, and of our two large patriotic organizations, the 
American Defense Society and the National Security League. 

On the other hand, the New York Call (Socialist) protests that 
the “red banner” stands for human brotherhood, and raises 
practical objections to a federal law suppressing it: 
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“*A federal law of this kind would strike at thousands of local 
labor-unions all over the country. Red has been a color that 
they have instinctively chosen as a symbol of their aspirations, 
and, probably, a majority of such banners in this country are 
of this color.” 


But the heart of the problem is only to be reached, in the opin- 
fon of the Pittsburg Leader, through the adjustment of capital 
and labor. Says the editor of this daily, which circulates in one 
of the greatest labor centers of the world: 


“Labor is not only to get more, but is to say just how much 
more and in what it shall consist. It is not, according to the 
labor program, a matter of respectfully standing while capital 
leisurely makes up its mind that it will grant this, that, or the 
other. It is that labor is to sit at the conference table while the 
terms are arranged—that labor is to have an actual voice in 
assisting the management of industry, commerce, and govern- 
ment. 

“In other words, labor expects in future to ‘sit in’ at all gath- 
erings which discuss the welfare of the nation, whether they re- 
late to industrial prosperity or governmental policies. Labor, in 
fact, expects to have delegates at every point with a voice in de- 
termining every decision. That is the point which seems to 
have escaped most of those who have discust the reconstruc- 
tion period and its practical duties. There is.to be an actual 
cooperation between capital and labor not merely theoretical 
as heretofore. Labor is to be an active partner, not silent.” 





TOPICS 


THE mailed fist is extended for a handout.—Manchester Union. 

GENERAL CROWDER will let up on his crowding.—*Nashville Tennessean. 

Tue Bolsheviki are against ail capital except capital punishment.— 
Newark News. 

EveERyBopy and everything in Germany seems to be groaning save the 
dinner-table.—Anaconda Standard. 

THERE will be a great saving of paper on the next issue of the “ Almanach 
de Gotha.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 

Isn't there a quiet little war going on somewhere to which a fellow can 
retreat to escape the horrors of peace?—-Chicago Tribune. 

A BOLSHEVIK, as we understand it, is a person who has Socialistic 
tendencies and hasn’t the price of a square meal.—New York Tribune. 

It seems you are not yet at liberty to swallow your peach-stones. The 
Government requests that they be saved as heretofore.—Chicago Tribune. 

Tue chief reason most persons spend their incomes freely is because it 
takes next month’s salary to 


IN BRIEF 


“WHILE we are marching through Deutschland!’’"—Chicago Tribune. 

Tue Hohenzollern autocracy was canned, but not preserved.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 

Let's fill the Hun mouths with food so we can hear ourselves think for 
a few minutes.—Indianapolis News. 

Every Hohenzollern seems to have had a hole picked out and the safest 
route to it charted.—Arkansas Gazette. 

Ir will pay bandits who have been holding up mail-coaches to turn 
their attention to milk-wagons now.—Newark News. 

WHEN the Kaiser undertook to twist the tail of the British lion he bit 
off more than he could chew.—Fayetie (Mo.) Advertiser. 

Now that substitutes for food have been discarded, we suggest that 
Mr. Hoover furnish a substitute for prices.—Corpus Christi Caller. 

THE Kaiser and the Crown Prince are said not to be together. Each 
one has something to be thankful for anyway.—New York Evening Post. 

BASEBALL has been introduced into France. Just imagine nine excited 
enthusiastic Frenchmen talk- 
ing to an umpire all at once. 





pay last month's grocery bill. 
—Indianapolis News. 

GERMANY may have con- 
gratulated herself that she had 
lost the war, but latest reports 
would seem to indicate that 
it is still on her trail.—Phila- 
delphia North American. 

Tue Bolshevik Government 
displays a permanent policy 
consisting mainly of murder. 
It sounds like a bid for the 
immoral support of the Pan- 
Germans.—Kansas City Times. 

ANOTHER curious thing 
about human nature is the 
way it would rather make $25 
a week and have to spend $26 
to live on than $18 and have 
to spend $17.—Columbus Ohio 
State Journal. 


Tue chief difficulty in the 
labor situation appears to be 
the large number of people 
who know too much to work 
their hands, and who don’t 
know enough to work their 
brains. — Lawrence (Mass.) 
Tribune. 


Ir the Allies have difficulty 
in determining what to do with 
the Kaiser they might hunt 
up some place as obscure as 
that to which Gen. Leonard 








—Los Angeles Times. 

As we understand it, Lloyd 
George has called an election 
in Great Britain and Ireland 
in order that things may re- 
main as they are.—New York 
Evening Post. 


Tue German Navy escaped 
defeat by staying in its base. 
The former Kaiser’s mistake 
was in not prescribing the 
same policy for his army.— 
Indianapolis News. 

THE British House of Com- 
mons has passed a bill per- 
mitting women to sit in Par- 
liament. It will not be long 
until women will not be left 
standing any place except in 
cars.—St. Lonis Post-Dispatch. 

TxHeE Dutch castle where W. 
Hohenzollern is staying is said 
to house one of the finest col 
lections of antiques in the 
world. But probably the 
owner of the castle has locked 
them up.— Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

We still have fears that 
some pro-German traitor will 
put Pershing’s picture on 4 
cigar-box with the _ sign: 
“Three for five cents."’ The 


GERMANY 1S StarRvING! 


Quick, SEND Hoover! 
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Wood, the pioneer of pre- 
paredness, was banished.— 
Kennebec Journal. 


THEY'VE LOST FAITH IN EVERYTHING BUT THEIR ABILITY TO FOOL AMERICANS. 


firing squad will kindly remain 
in service.—Knozville Journal 


—Ireland in the Columbus Dispatch. and Tribune. 
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THE SILENT TRAFALGAR. 


The world’s greatest naval victory took place on Thursday, November 21, when ninety ships, the flower of the German Navy, surrendered— 

without a shot being fired—to the Admiral of the Grand Fleet, off the coast of Scotland. ‘The real secret of victory in this war,”’ says the 

London Observer, ‘‘ has been hidden from the eyes of the multitude, but will be revealed in after years, spelled out in eight letters—s-B-A P-O-W-E-R.” 
Here is part of the great German Navy that made the ignominious surrender. 
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GERMANY’S 


ERMANY’S WELL-KNOWN CLEVERNESS has 
(5 worked out a grand plan that causes her to look forward 

to the’ future with confidence. She hopes to achieve 
at the Peace Conference what four years of the sword has not 
been able to get for her. Secrecy being essential, the whole 
scheme, with typical Teuton finesse, is loudly trumpeted through 
the press and proclaimed from the rostrum, so that if we are not 
warned, at least it is not their fault. It seems that, as usual, 
Germany is staking her all on one throw of the dice, and this 
time the little game is to cause dissension among the Allies, and 
particularly between America and Britain. The Kélnische 
Zeitung indorses the opinion of Dr. Paul Rohrbach, who in a 
lecture at Cologne predicted that Germany’s chance will come 
when America and the Entente “start to squabble among 
themselves.”” He said: 

“The victorious maintenance of our existence as a state will 
be achieved at the moment when, as is always the case in coalition 
wars, the various interests of the individual states that are 
leagued against us break out in all their brutality and turn 
upon one another. The fall in England’s tonnage and the con- 
stant rise in America’s tonnage will produce this critical moment 
and these conflicts of interest.” 


The Berlin Vorwdrts thinks that the Peace Conference will be 
the moment to set the Allies by the ears: 


‘Everything that can still be saved and won can now only 
be won and. saved in the negotiations of the Peace Conference. 
Even without weapons, the German people will be an important 
factor at the peace table. A people of seventy millions which 
can not be exterminated and which holds firmly together, 
remains valuable as a friend and dangerous as an enemy for 
the future which is now to be decided. We have promised of 
our own free will and our own conviction to join a league of 
nations in accordance with Wilson’s principles. By this volun- 
tary adhesion to the league of nations, we have much to give 
to the world, for which a forced adhesion can never supply a sub- 
stitute. Even without arms we shall not be defenseless at the 
peace table.” 


Theodore Wolff, in his Berliner Tageblatt, sees the makings of a 





LAST HOPE 


number of pretty little squabbles in all of the Allied countries, 
and exultantly writes: 


“In almost every country there is a movement which presses 
for moderation and a movement which presses for the sharpest 
measures. In France the Socialists are turning against Clemen- 
ceau. In England Henderson and his comrades are trying to 
put on the brake, tho there is little real difference between the 
Conservatives and the Liberals except that the former want to 
throttle us while the latter want to thrash us. The real division 
only begins at the point where the talk is of the foundations of 
peace—of the map of Europe and of the future shaping of the 
world. A wide difference is seen between the Northcliffe men 
and the English Liberals who have been won over to Wilson’s 
principles, as in France between the Nationalists and the poli- 
ticians of the Left, and, to cap it all, it is seen that there is no 
firm program as yet agreed upon by the Entente governments.” 


All shades of German opinion unite in predicting trouble 
between ourselves and the British, tho the wish is perhaps father 
to the thought. The Kélnische Zeitung writes: 


“The thick fog of rhetoric which floats backward and forward 
over the Atlantic will not deceive anybody who knows. The 
English and the Americans feel themselves to be the greatest 
competitors in trade and they spy suspiciously on one another— 
still more as regards the future than as regards the present.” 


Dr. Paul Lensch, the famous ‘‘Socialist Imperialist,” in his 
paper Die Gilccke, chortles with joy over the prospect of a family 
row at the Peace Conference: 


“In England people lull themselves in the hope that the 
alliance with the ‘Anglo-Saxon cousin’ possesses eternal value, 
but from this expectation there will be one day an unpleasant 
awakening. The more independent the Union has become in 
this war as a world-Power, the more vigorously will she be able 
to support her special interests against England. There are 
plenty of conflicts of interest with the old sea queen. The part 
which New York will play in the future in the money market 
is primarily directed against the position of London, and the 
construction of an American mercantile marine hits at the 
decisive point the former position of England as the worla’s 
carrier. 

“One must always remember that the true consequences of 
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war will appear only with the conclusion of peace. Until then 
the common hatred of Germany keeps the opponents together 
and bridges their antagonism. At the Congress of Vienna it 
was only by a miracle that war by Austria, France, and England 
against Prussia and Russia was prevented, and the coming Peace 
Conference may provide similar scenes.”’ 


In his organ, the Berlin Deutsche Politik, Paul Rohrbach 
argues that the future will inevitably give Germany her diplo- 
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THE GERMAN ATTEMPT TO SOW DISCORD. 


THE AMERICAN FRIEND OF MAaN—‘“ Perhaps I can rescue some of 
my lost millions from the pockets of the Fallen.” —UlIk (Berlin). 


This infamous cartoon is typical of the German attempt to stir up 
trouble between America and the Allies, particularly Great Britain. 


matic opportunity at the expense of the Allies if she only plays 
her ecards rightly. What that “rightly’’ means, we can see when 
he comes to discuss Anglo-American relations, which he does 
thus: 

“What was England before the world-war, and what is she 
to-day? Before the war she was the first world-Power, proud 
and unassailable, more independent in her policy than any other 
state in the world, politically and economically based upon her 
own dominating world-position. To-day she is dependent 
upon the United States, once her colony; what England achieves 
and what she is not to achieve at the conclusion of peace depends 
upon America’s leadership . . . and even after the war English 
policy will feel permanently its dependence upon America. 

“Tt does not need much wisdom to predict that whereas there 
are already strong conflicts of interest between England and 
America, the United States after the war will not hesitate to 
employ her power even against England. While England before 
the war stood politically independent and free on every side, she 
is henceforward tied in her decisions by America and, in part, 
even by Japan. At the moment German consciousness sub- 
ordinates these things to Germany’s own direct fate, but the 
altered world-situation will sooner or later make itself felt for 
us as well as for the rest of the world, and if we pursue 
the right policy the developments will be by no means to our 
disadvantage.” 

The latest German ‘‘menace” is recognized by the London 
Times, which writes: 


“The important work of defining precisely the conditions of 
a just peace must devolve upon the Allied and American states- 
men. President Wilson, who was among the first to forecast 
the main lines of such a peace, and who has, from time to time, 
added to them principles and precepts which experience of 
actual warfare has led him to regard as essential, has undoubtedly 
worked out in some detail a plan on which he believes the general 
postulates of peace should be translated into practise. If the 
Allied Governments have not yet progressed as far as he in this 
direction, they should hasten to make good their omissions and 
to draw up their terms of peace in accordance with the high 





ideals they have always profest. Much—perhaps everything— 
will depend upon the spirit in which this is done. Provided 
that they preserve the moral unity and the firm acquiescence in 
joint sacrifice that have marked the armed struggle and keep 
before their eyes the goal of the greatest common good, they 
will be able to attain a joint program for peace, the justice of 
which will defy all the efforts of the beaten enemy to divide them. 
The Allied peoples would regard as intolerable any meeting of 
Allied representatives with cunning and unprincipled enemy 
diplomatists to haggle and dispute over the main terms of peace, 
They desire no ‘peace conference’ of the sort which disgraced 
diplomacy at Vienna a century ago, or which sowed at Berlin 
in 1878 the seeds of the present catastrophe.” 

But most British editors believe that the war has so firmly 
cemented the Anglo-American Entente that all. the problems 
of the peace table can be adjusted without friction. On the 
British side this cordiality is undoubtedly strong, we are told, 
and the London papers point for proof to the extraordinary 
popular outburst last July 4, when Britain for the first time in her 
history spontaneously celebrated the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Space forbids adequate quotations from the pamphlet 
of the Independence-day speeches, put out by the Library of 
War-Literature, 511 -Fifth Avenue, New York, but the remarks 
of Viscount Bryce and Mr. Winston Churchill, the Minister of 
Munitions, show that England is determined to let no German 
intrigue disturb the good feeling now existing between the 
two nations: - 





AMERICAN COLONIES IN AFRICA?—The future of the 
former German colonies is now much under discussion in 
Europe, and many think that America should bear her share of 
“the white man’s burden.’”” The Manchester Guardian says: 


“Some of those who are interested in colonial questions are 
asking whether the time is not coming wher America will re- 
consider her attitude with regard to undertaking territorial 
obligations in the backward regions of the earth. 

“Tf the administration of the German colonies is to be added 
to the already enormous burden resting upon the British Empire, 
this burden—if it is to be carried alone by us or even shared in 
some manner between Great Britain and France—may become 
altogether too unwieldy. There is the greatest need in colonial 
administration of the efficient and liberal-minded help which 
America could supply. 

**An obvious suggestion is that America might undertake the 
responsibility for the administration of Liberia. The miserably 
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THE BRITISH REPLY. 


“The Get-Together Boys.” 
—Evening News (London). 


disturbed and backward state of this black republic is suffi- 
ciently well known, and America has a peculiar interest in it 
because there is in the country a population of some 10,000 half- 
castes and negroes who are American citizens.” 
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BREAKERS AHEAD FOR THE LEAGUE 
OF NATIONS 


Ts INK WAS HARDLY DRY on the armistice before 
a rejuvenated Poland, true to her former history, was 
engaged in two wars of her own, one with the Ukraine 
and the other with Prussia. Poland, at least, has made up her 
mind not to wait for the Peace Conference to decide her bound- 
aries, and she shows an inclination to assert the doctrine of 
“self-determination” in no uncertain form. This - doctrine 
that brilliant Roman weekly, L’ Unita, tells us is a heresy and 
may prove one of the reefs upon which the whole League of 
Nations may be wrecked. Its view is enunciated in expressing 
some dissatisfaction with the Allied statesmen who were re- 
sponsible for the terms of the armistice offered to Austria. 
The Italian weekly bitterly regrets that we did not insist 
upon intervening then and there on behalf of the Slavic nationali- 
ties instead of leaving them to work out their own salvation. 
L’Unita writes: 

“The policy of the Entente Allies toward the Slav nationali- 
ties of Austria-Hungary is neither less nor more than a case of 
the right and duty of intervention which ought to be resolutely 
affirmed by the democratic parties of the Entente. 

“This idea in many minds is cloudy and confused. The only 
one of the Allied statesmen who seems to have a clear grasp of 
all its constituent elements and all the consequences which it 
implies is President Wilson. Even Lloyd George does not make 
it clear whether he regards intervention in the internal affairs 
of Austria as a right and a duty of democratic justice, or simply 
as a useful war-expedient.”’ 


True democrats are urged to accept the dogma that the right 
of intervention is one which belongs inherently to the family 
of nations and can be exercised by that family whenever condi- 
tions seem to require it: 


‘““Many backward democrats have not understood that if 
they really desire to work effectively for the League of Nations 
they must abandon without hesitation or regret the fantom 
of self-determination and affirm clearly and resolutely that this 
war must end the day of the old ‘sovereign states’ which rec- 
ognized no authority superior to their own and regarded as a 
diminution of liberty and as a casus belli any attempt on the 
part of one state to intervene in the internal affairs of another.” 


L’ Unita lays it down as an axiom that the right of interven- 
tion is indispensable to a league of nations, and that self- 
determination and intervention can not mutually .exist in the 
same political area: 


“A league of nations whose central authority had not the 
right to intervene continually in the affairs of each of the as- 
sociated nations in order to control armaments, to guarantee 
the rights of national minorities, to eliminate disputes about 
customs and frontiers, to secure at least comparative homo- 
geneity of political institutions between the associates—a league 
of nations which did not limit the right of self-determination 
as affirmed by Lenine and Count Burian, would be a mere 
mystification. 

“As real individual liberty is inconceivable unless each in- 
dividual sacrifices part of his own liberty to the requirements of 
civilized society, so real national liberty for all nations great 
and small can not be achieved without some effective limita- 
tions in the liberty of each nation. The absolute right of self- 
determination leads to the absolute right of peace and war. 
Would a league of nations be worth having which left to its 
component states this absolute right of peace and war?” 


Passing from theoretical to practical questions, L’Unita 
tells us that not alone in Italy but throughout Europe the more 
old-fashioned politicians are offering a distinct if passive resis- 
tance to President Wilson’s pet child, the League of Nations: 


“Around this idea of the League of Nations, a silent but very 
bitter struggle is at present being carried on. The old diplomats 
and the Conservative Nationalist groups dare not oppose it 
openly—first, because this idea is resolutely and forcibly affirmed 
by President Wilson and the democracy of the United States, 
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and the United States have the whip-hand, and the whip is the 
only argument capable of making an impression on certain Con- 
servative and Nationalist diplomats of- Prussian mentality. 
Secondly, because it would be imprudent to defy the feeling 
of the soldiers, the majority of whom are fighting above all in 
the belief that they are helping to bring about a new interna- 
tional régime, under which a repetition of such an infamy as the 
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A PROPHETIC CARTOON ! 


“What we may expect in the year of grace 1920. The streets of 
a are no longer cleared for empty court carriages, but for 
Uncle Sam, who rides through them on his golden calf.” 

—Kladderadatsch (Berlin, August 12, 1903). 


declaration of war by Austria and Germany in 1914 will be 
impossible. 

“Not venturing openly to refute the idea of Wilson and the 
soldiers, these ‘Prussians of the Entente’ are trying to boycott 
it quietly. They smile over it sardonically. They talk of it 
as little as possible: They are preparing, when the time comes 
for final decisions, to bring against it all sorts of quibbles and 
obstacles, being here at one with the German and Austrian 
diplomats and militarists. For there existed a military ‘In- 
ternational’ considerably more solid than the Socialist one, whose 
program was to stir up and keep open as many causes of quarrel 
as possible, and the heart of this ‘War-International’ is in all 
countries, German or anti-German, the armament industry. 

‘‘The Bolshevik theory of self-determination and the pseudo- 
democratic prejudice about non-intervention, by giving a wrong 
slant to the democratic International and rendering it incapable 
of clear and coherent work on behalf of an effective league 
of nations, is playing into the hands of the military Interna- 
tional. For this reason, it is necessary that these mental specters 
in the ranks of democracy should be faced without further delay 
and finally laid.” 

While influential circles in Italy see dangers and difficulties 
ahead, before the League of Nations can become a practical 
reality, equally influential circles in Germany are being rapidly 
converted. For example, Friedrich Naumann in his paper, 
Die Hilfe, writes: 

“Our thoughts continue to busy themselves with the League 
of Nations, which is now, we are told, to be extended over the 
whole human world. We have got to find our adjustment to it 
somehow or other, for it is unquestionably on the march and will 
come either with our cooperation or in spite of our resistance. 
“If the majority -of the German people and their intellectual 
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leaders are once convinced that the League of Nations is in- 
evitable, historically necessary, and practicable in itself, Wilson 
will find no better’ collaborators in the whole world than the 
Germans. We know by experience what it means to be con- 
quered. We have a more lively sense than any other people of 
what a blessing it might be if mankind were demilitarized. 
For us it would mean a wider and freer zest in life.” 


None the less Dr. Naumann does not hesitate to confess that 
German opinion is somewhat suspicious of trusting itself to the 
mercies of an international council which they seem to think 
might possibly take a toll of 
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BELGIUM’S TROUBLES NOT YET OVER 


N THE HOUR OF VICTORY we are apt to forget that 
I much has to be done before the world is back to normal, 
and we are reminded of this by the Belgian Minister at 
Washington, who tells us that Belgium is going to be in a sad 
plight this winter and is still in need of all our aid and sympathy. 
He writes: 


“Under the terms of the President’s basis of peace, Germany 
must pay for the reconstruc- 








vengeance for the past: 


“Tt would not do for us to 
be slaughtered in the name 
of justice to the accompani- 
ment of cosmopolitan psalms. 
Against such a hypocritical 
eruelty all sections and parties 
of our nation are at one. We 
do not mean that this is what 
Wilson has in mind, but as a 
proof that he has not, we hope 
he will soon find the right 
word to stigmatize the will for 
our destruction which sounds 
in the voices that come across 
to us from England and 
France.” 





A TRIBUTE FROM DEN- 
MARK—America’s part in the 
war has moved Denmark 
to astonished admiration. 
Here is a meed of generous 

* praise from the Copenhagen 
Politiken: 


**What America hasachieved 
fis a world record which no 
European country can match. 
An army has been created 
which it has been possible to 
move to France and which has 
changed the fortunes of the 
war. A commercial fleet is 
now being constructed which 
in a few years will make Ameri- 
ca the greatest sea-Power in 
the world; and, politically, 
America has gained a leading 
position within the circle of the 
Allies which will make it in- 
disputably primus inter pares.” 





tion of Belgium. There will, 
however, be an interregnum 
before collections can be made 
from Germany, wherein not 
only must the Belgian people 
be fed, but their industries 
must be started, their railways 
and canals constructed, de- 
stroyed houses must be re . 
built, raw material must be 
found to start factories, seed 
and agricultural implements 
must be furnished, in order 
that the people of Belgium 
may be put to employment 
and self-support at the ear- 
liest possible moment. More- 
over, the whole population is 
undernourished and _ must 
have enlarged food - supplies 
instantly in order to, enable 
them to go to work. 

“The President’s direction 
to Mr. Hoover that he should 
enlarge the activities of .the 
Commission for Relief'in Bel- 
gium to embrace the relation 
of the United States to this 
reconstruction program, and 
that he should handle all 
matters in connection with 
this American relationship is 
a matter of the most intense 
satisfaction to every Belgian. 

“The enlarged shipments 
of food already started to 
Belgium to meet the present 
emergency, the large orders 
just being given for cloth, the 
great response of the Ameri- 
; @an people to Mr. Hoover's 
| appeal through the Red Cross 





for second-hand clothing, and 
the measures under considera- 








The Politiken is at some 
pains to explain our sudden 
and successful appearance in 
the lime-light of the world’s stage and it finds the secret of our 
material and political success lies in the “‘melting-pot”’: 


“‘If one asks what has been the reason for this almost explo- 
sive development of strength, the answer must be that the 
American nation is an extract of European youth, which, melted 
together for some generations, has produced a race of incom- 
parable health. This young nation has the finest natural set- 
ting to develop its abilities, and has, by acquiring what it found 
most useful of European technique and culture in addition to its 
own improvements, given a new impetus which will be decisive 
for the future direction of its development. 

“The British world outlook, the German power of organiza- 
tion, the Gallic logic, the Slavic imagination, Scandinavian 
broad-mindedness—all this has been transplanted in the American 
fertile soil, where it blossomed into a growth of exotic abundance. 

‘*Problems which we in Europe in a tarrying way try to con- 
jure away, the destruction threatening the war-devastated coun- 
tries, America seems to solve with playful easo. The community 
is organized for war according to one will, capital is rationed, 
factories placed under state control, prices regulated, and tax 
systems worked out as if they were matters of course. The 
result achieved very likely surprized the Americans themselves.” 


DIE NACHT AM RHEIN. 





tion for prompt amelioration 
in other directions are all in 
line with the marvelous ac- 
tivity of the Commission 
throughout the whole of the last four years. 

“That Mr. Hoover and his associates in the Commission for 
Relief in Belgium and in the Food Administration are to have 
charge of this enlarged interest of the American people in 
Belgium will give a feeling of absolute confidence to the whole 
of our people and this evidence of America’s continued solicitude 


—Punch (London). 





will be an encouragement and stimulation to my people second 
only to their actual liberation from German oppression. 

“The English and French Governments have already evi- 
denced their solicitude in this matter and their willingness 
to cooperate and give support to Belgium in her task of rehabili- 
tation. It must always be borne in mind.that over four million 
of our seven million people are destitute and are to-day sub- 
sisting in soup lines; that except for the garments provided 
through the Relief Commission they have had no textiles for 
over four years; that the whole clock of industry has been stopt, 
and that the Germans have carted away to Germany all the 
machinery which they did not destroy in Belgium. 

“They destroyed our railways, our mines, and our canals. 
Never before has a country been reduced to such a plight as 
ours to-day and never has a country had such friends. We have 
won the war. We must now bend every effort to restore our 
country and prepare it for its glorious future.” 
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CHANGING FIGHTING MEN INTO TECHNICAL GRADUATES. 
Disabled Canadians at preliminary instruction in house-wiring in the electrical laboratory of McGill University. They complete their training by 


doing practical work with contractors. 


Canada’s industrial reeducation system is based on cooperation by the. Government and the employer. 


HOW CANADA HANDLES HER DISABLED SOLDIERS 


of reconstruction are homing large, and especially 
those connected with the returning soldier who can not 
work at his old occupation. Our neighbor, Canada, has been 
dealing successfully with this problem for three years and more, 


Wi: THE APPROACH OF PEACE the problems 


and her experience will be valuable to us, all the more because 
conditions in her case approximate our own much. more nearly 


than any of those met in European countries. An account of 
Canada’s industrial reeducation system is contributed by C. 
Norman Senior to Industrial Canada (September). -Mr. Senior 
tells particularly of the cooperation of- manufacturers and of the 
survey of industrial plants made to find wider opportunities to 
train disabled men with the least inconvenience to employers. 
Says Mr. Senior: 


* About 45,000 casualties have been returned to Canada. A 
special staff of interviewers is maintained by the Reestablish- 
ment Department for the purpose of interviewing every one of 
these to ascertain whether or not his injuries or condition of 
health are such as to prevent him from returning to the occupa- 


Illustrations with this article from ** Industrial Canada."’ 


tion at which he earned his living prior to enlistment. The 
proportion of such cases has maintained a fairly constant average 
of about 10 per cent. An order in Council provides that all 
who are so disabled by their war-injuries as to be unable to 
resume their prewar vocations are entitled to be trained for new 
occupations. The training is given at public expense, while the 
man and his family are maintained through an established scale 
of pay and allowances, based approximately on military pay and 
allowances and the Patriotic Fund allowance. 

“At the latest compilation of statistics (August 1) 5,045 
disabled men had been approved for specific courses of industrial 
reeducation. . . . When the original interviewer reports on the 
probable necessity of training, a medical officer sees the man in 
question and confirms the report from the strictly physical stand- 
point. This being done, the veteran is brought before what is 
known as a Disabled Soldiers’ Training Board for the purpose 
of recommending a suitable new occupation for which he should 
be demitieds sais s,s 

‘“The members of the Board act as advisers to the soldier. It 
is the business of the Vocational Officer to bring to the conference 
information as to the possibilities for training. The medical 
officer states whether or not the man’s injuries are such as to 
interfere with the movements necessary to do given work. The 


BACK AGAIN TO SCHOOL-DAYS. 


Convalescent Canadian soldiers improving the shining hour of spare time in hospital by making up the educational deficiencies of their youth. 
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business man is asked to advise as to whether or not there is 
likely to be permanency of employment at decent wages in any 
occupations that come under-diseussion. If further information 
fs desired the Board sometimes adjourns until that information 
fs obtained. Every effort is made to establish confidential, 
friendly relations with the disabled man and to show him that 
the Board has his interest at heart. Owing to the cost of a 
course of reeducation, great emphasis is laid on the making 
of a wise selection in the first instance; a little extra cost at the 








ONE-ARMED APPRENTICES. 


Maimed heroes from Flanders fields learning to be wheel-truers. 
The company guarantees jobs when they have mastered the trade. 











outset being more than compensated for by reduction of the 
number of false starts which might be made if men were care- 
lessly trained for occupations at which they could not make good. 
A false start is also very discouraging to the man himself.” 


It was taken as axiomatic from the outset, we are told, that 
men should be trained fairly near their homes, a policy necessary 
fn any country of wide extent. Existing technical schools, 
engineering departments of universities, and other centers of 
training were utilized and their facilities made available for 
the Department’s needs. It was found, however, that only 
about twenty or twenty-five occupations could be taught in 
schools, and to do this efficiently large centers had to be estab- 
lished in half a dozen different places at great cost. To quote 
further: 


“The psychology of the disabled man, very often well ad- 
vanced in years, did not respond readily to school methods of 
instruction. Some variation was found necessary. It was finally 
decided that employers should be approached with a view to 
having men trained under actual shop conditions. A policy 
along these lines has been adopted and put into execution with 
great success. Manufacturers and employers generally have 
shown splendid willingness to cooperate in assisting the Depart- 
ment to conserve the country’s labor resources. 

“Systematic methods have been followed in the Department 
fn order to give every man as wide a choice as possible and 
in order to occasion employers the least possible inconvenience. 
An industrial survey service was organized for the purpose of 
finding out and listing the occupations which could be per- 
formed by men having specific partial disabilities. ... In a 
given shop it might be found that six men stand up and five men 
remain seated while operating machines, seven men walk about, 
eight men work at benches either standing or seated. The 
surveyor will note whether the shop is noisy, whether the air 
fis good, in respect of each kind of work whether good eyesight 
fs required, whether the tools or materials which have to be 
used are heavy or otherwise. These and numerous other details 
when tabulated opposite the name of the occupation under the 

; heading of the firm name give the vocational officer the oppor- 











tunity of judging whether or not certain men having specific 
disabilities could be trained for each individual occupation. ....,, 

“Tt is especially in the industrial reeducation that manufac- 
turers are interested and their cooperation is urgently required, 
The value of this important work of conservation has become at 
once apparent to employers who have had the case properly 
laid before them. Some few instances of exploiting the labor of 
men who are supposed to be receiving training have occurred, 
but such men have instantly been withdrawn from the factory 
in question and no further assistance in that direction has been 
sought. On the other hand, the Department takes great pains 
to recommend the right man for the right job in its training work, 
and there have been very few instances of malingering. Inas- 
much as the man is on pay and allowances from the Department 
he can easily be penalized for such conduct, and the Vocational 
Officers have power to do so. 

“‘As mentioned before, courses have been approved for 5,045 

men, and of these 1,990 are at present receiving their training, 
On August 1 the number of men who had received their training 
and gone into employment was 1,081. 
* “Fewer than 5 per cent. of the men in Canada who have 
been offered courses of training have refused them, and in some 
eases this was because they were-able to go into a line of work 
for which they did not require training. A few over two hundred 
have begun courses of training and left them before the course 
was completed. Of these there were also some who found 
they were able to take employment in other lines without. the 
training to which they were entitled.” 





SAVING COAL WITH PEAT 


EAT HAS LONG BEEN A FAMILIAR FUEL in certain 
parts of the world; but little has been done toward prepar- 
ing it for use on a commercial scale, altho machinery for 

grinding it, drying it, and molding it into briquettes was on the 
market and in use in the United States half a century ago. 
When coal is plentiful and cheap, peat is forgotten, but in emer- 
gencies like the present it is worth while thinking about. The 
Canadian Government, which owns large peat lands, has been 
experimenting on its preparation for use as a fuel on the same 
seale as coal, and the results are described by a writer in Railway 
and Locomotive Engineering (New York, November). The 
writer reminds us that peat, in its natural state, contains about 
10 per cent. combustible matter and 90 per cent. water. The 
removal of this water constitutes the problem that must be 
solvea by the peat engineer; and we read: 





“The Dominion Government owns a large peat bog at Alfred, 
Ont., where exhaustive experiments were conducted some years 
ago and about 3,000 tons of standard peat fuel were manufac- 
tured and sold to householders in Ottawa and neighboring 
municipalities. 'The bog was then turned over to a private com- 
pany for further development, but the company spent all of its 
money in getting ready to operate and had no capital left to 
carry on the enterprise; its plant was junked. 

“The results of the manufacturing operations conducted at 
Alfred indicate that with strict business management, peat 
could be manufactured for $1.70 per ton in the field... .... 

“Not more than 120 sun-drying days per annum can be de- 
pended upon in Ontario in the manufacture of peat, and as solar 
energy is the only known form of energy that is cheap enough 
to be economical in the manufacture of peat, therefore the 
material has to be laid out in the sun to dry after it has been § 
excavated from the bog, and the minimum period under the 
most favorable drying conditions is about thirty days. 

“‘When the committee was appointed last spring, its first 
task was to design a modern machine. Mr. Ernest V. Moore, 
of Montreal, was engaged as consulting engineer to design two 
plants; one of these will be similar to the one he already built 
at Alfred, but redesigned in the light of the experience obtained 
there. The other is an entirely new design, which, if successful, 
will no doubt prove a distinct step forward in the manufacture 
of machine-made fuel. It includes bucket excavators, a very 
efficient macerator, conveyors for laying the material in the field, 
spreaders, markers, and mechanical harvesters. An industrial 
railroad system will gridiron the bog and little cars will cary 
the material to the railroad, and, when the peat is dried, harvest 
it into a pile, and altogether it will be more simple and les 
costly per ton of output than any peat plant known. .....-. 
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‘As the fuel value of peat, compared.with the average avail- 
able anthracite, is as one to 1.8, 20,000 tons of peat will replace 
less than 12,000 tons of anthracite coal during the winter of 
1919-20. The Government’s present idea is to see whether this 
20,000 tons of peat, manufactured at Alfred under commercial 
conditions, can be sold through ordinary dealer channels, or by 
some other entirely commercial means, so as to compete satis- 
factorily with other fuels. ...... 

“Peat appears to be a most desirable fuel from every stand- 
point excepting its bulk, and with the present fuel scarcity no 
one is likely to complain about that. . . . There is no clinker from 
peat, it ignites very readily, and its ash is very fine.” 





A BRIDGE THAT WORKS LIKE A KITE 


N ORDINARY PONTOON BRIDGE, after its com- 
ponent boats, planks, and other material have been 
assembled on the bank, can be thrown across a river 

three hundred feet wide in about half an hour, the work. re- 
quiring a large number of men. How one man can throw a 
bridge over such a stream in five minutes is told in Engineer- 
ing and Contracting (Chicago), by Halbert P. Gillette. Mr. 
Gillette’s bridge works on the principle of a kite, the current 
of the river taking the place of the wind and the floating bridge 
swinging out across the stream just as the kite, attached to its 
string, swings upward into the air. What are called “rudder 
booms,” built on this principle, have long been used in the 
Far West to deflect floating logs into a ‘“‘pocket” in a river 
bank. These booms are so designed that one man can swing 
the boom across the river in a few minutes or withdraw it even 
more quickly. Writes Mr. Gillette: 


“The force of the river current is made to do all the work of 
swinging the boom across the river, making the operation appear 
at first sight like lifting one’s self over a fence by one’s boot- 
straps. However, the principle involved is exactly the same as 
is applied in flying a kite in the air. The current of the river 
takes the place of the current of the air—the wind. The air- 
kite moves up and down in a vertical plane, whereas the river- 
kite moves in a horizontal plane, floating on the river. 

““My application of this kite principle to a pontoon bridge 
is shown in the accompanying sketch. Upona series of pontoons 
is laid a bridge floor, each pontoon being pivoted at its center 
to the [floor-beam above. I have not attempted to show the 
floor-beams and stringers in the sketch, nor the details of the 
pivoting. A wire cable connects the bows of the pontoons, 
passes around a sheave on the rear pontoon and on to the drum 
of a winch. A similar wire cable should be used to connect the 
sterns of the boats, to provide against breakage of the other 
cable, and to speed up the swinging of the drawbridge where 
speed is an object. The rear end.of the bridge is anchored to a 
tree or ‘deadman’ on the bank. 

“First let us assume the bridge to be in the position shown in 
the sketch; then, to swing it back to the shore, all that needs be 
done is to throw off the dogs on the winches. Thereupon all 
the pontoons swing on their pivots until they point directly 
down-stream, and the entire bridge swings about the center of 
the rear boat as an axis, until the forward end of the bridge, 
A, reaches the position B. A converse movement occurs upon 
winding up the cables on the winches, so as to throw the A 
pontoons at an angle with the river current. Then the forward, 
or down-stream, end of the bridge at 1B moves in are across the 


“Tf the length of the pontoon is great compared with its 
beam width, the bridge can be made to swing out to an angle 
with the current that will considerably exceed 45 degrees; 
whereas rudder booms are seldom designed to swing even to a 
forty-five degree angle. 

“It often happens that a temporary bridge is needed. In 
such cases the pontoon drawbridge is worth consideration. It 
is superior to a fixed pontoon bridge wherever floating logs or 
ice are apt to lodge against the bridge. A pontoon drawbridge 
ean be swung back to allow a log jam or an ice jam to releasé 
itself, or it can be kept swung back except at the times that it 
is needed. It does not interfere with navigation. 

‘* A cheap pontoon swing-bridge can be made of air-tight barrels, 
held together to form rafts that serve instead of boats. A still 
cheaper design for pioneer purposes is one in which cedar or 
pine logs are used to make the rafts that serve as pontoons.” 
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THE CHEAPNESS OF LIGHT 


"T= THE AVERAGE AMERICAN FAMILY pays 
no more to-day for its light than it did in the day of the 
tallow candle is the assertion of an editorial writer in 
Engineering and Contracting (Chicago). That it has about 
twenty times as much light for its mpney is an incidental 
fact that seems to the writer worth notice. Even if his esti- 
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PONTOON BRIDGE ON THE KITE PLAN, 
River-currents take the place of air-currents. The air-kite moves 
up and down, but the river-kite moves horizontally, and one man 
can float a bridge across a stream 300 feet wide in fivé minutes. 











mate of $2 a month for electric light should appear a little 
low, there is enough margin to. make his comparisons re- 
markable. Here is at least one necessity, he says, whose cost 
to the average family can be compared with what it was a 
century ago, tho we use it in twentyfold quantity. Whose labor 
brought about this result? And has he been paid what it is 
worth to the world? The writer hurls these questions at the 
thinkers who would credit the coal-miner, the fireman, the 
engineer, and the wireman with it all. He writes: 


“Of all the necessities of life there is probably but one that 
annually costs each household no more to-day than it did a 
eentury ago. That necessity is light. According to Dr. 
Walton Clark, president of the Franklin Institute, the average 
American family in 1815 used sperm-oil and tallow candles that 
cost $22 a year. This $22 purchased 25 candle-power-hours 
per night, or 9,000 candle-power-hours per annum, from 1815 
to 1855. Then came kerosene, which at that time was two- 
thirds as expensive per candle-power as tallow candles. How- 
ever, instead of reducing the annual outlay for light, the average 
family continued to expend about $22 a year, for which were 
secured some 13,500 candle-power-hours. 

“During the decade of 1865 to 1875 the tallow candle was 
completely displaced by the improved kerosene-lamp and 
illuminating gas; and the average annual cost for lighting each 
house was about $24. Gas then sold at $2.50 per 1,000 cubic 
feet, and the family that used gas entirely spent about $34 a year. 

“From 1875 to 1885 kerosene was reduced to 22 cents per 
gallon and gas to $2 per 1,000 cubic feet. The average family 
spent $30 a year and secured 76,000 candle-power-hours. Dur- 
ing the next decade the price of kerosene dropt to 13 cents per 
gallon and gas went down to $1.50; but with this reduction of 
40 per cent. in prices came a reduction of only 17 per cent. in 
the annual expenditure for lighting, the average yearly cost 
then being $25 per household. 

“Between 1895 and 1905 kerosene had practically disappeared 
in city houses, for gas had not only fallen to $1 per 1,000 cubic 
feet in the larger cities, but electric current had fallen to 10 
cents per kilowatt-hour. Using electricity at this price, and 
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with ‘carbon-filament lamps,’ the average family secured 
50,000 candle-power-hours yearly, for which was a $25. 

“During the next decade (1905-1915) an astonishing advance 
occurred in the science of economic illumination, both with 
gas and electricity. The Welsbach incandescent gas-burner, 
which had beén invented in 1887, was enormously improved, and 
coincidently the mazda or ‘tungsten-filament’ incandescent 
electric lamp was develqped. 

“To-day, with gas at $1, a thrifty family can secure 200,000 
candle-power of gas light for $15 a year; and a similar family, 
using electricity at 10 cents, can secure 125,000 candle-power- 
hours of electric light for $18 a year. 

“Supplementing the foregoing figures of Dr. Clark, the editor 
is able to say that his appraisals of electric plants and studies 
of electric rates in many cities have shown that the average 
family using electricity spends about $2 a month or $24 a year 
for light. The $24 ordinarily 





IS THE INFLUENZA A CHINESE PLAGUE? 


ACTS TENDING TO IDENTIFY the recent epidemic 
F of influenza with 2 form of pneumonic plague that has 
raged in parts of China for several years past are adduced 

in The Medical Record (New York, October 12), by Capt. James 
Joseph King, of the United States Army Medical Gorps.. Dr. 
King believes that the plague was taken to France by Chinese 
coolies imported as laborers, whence it spread over Europe in 
modified form. The symptoms of the two diseases are@similar, 
he says, and some of them have differed from those observed in 
previous epidemics. Both diseases seem to be due to groups of 
different germs, and some of these have been definitely found 
in both. Dr. King thinks the 





buys 240 kilowatt-hours; and, 


coolies had among them ‘‘car- 





using mazda lamps, each kilo- 
watt produces about 1,000 
eandle-power, so that the 240 
kilowatt-hours generate 240,- 
000 candle-power-hours. The 
ayerage useful life of a mazda 
lamp is 1,000 hours of steady 
burning, or about a year at 
three hours a day, and adding 
the cost of the lamps (four 
yearly) to the cost of the elec- 
trie current ($20 yearly) en- 
ables a family annually to buy 
200,000 candle - power - hours 
for $24. 

““We thus come to two aston- 
ishing facts: First, that during 
the last one hundred years the 
average American family has 








A VERITABLE RAILROAD. 


Having a quantity of worn-out forty-five-pound T rails on hand, a 

Montana traction company cut them in lengths of six and seven feet 

as ties and welded them electrically to the track-rails. Two benefits 

were the use of a lighter running rail and the successful anchoring 
of the whole in concrete. 


riers” of the plague bacillus, 
and that this assumed new 
virulence and different form 
when transplanted into virgin 
soil. We read in The Record: 


**We desire to present in this 
preliminary note a considera- 
tion of the similarity of the 
present epidemic to the epi- 
demic of pneumonic plague 
which bsoke out in Harbin, 
China, in October, 1910, and 
spread rapidly and continuous- 
ly throughout northern China 
at that time; and to suggest 
that this epidemic may be the 
same disease modified by racial 
and topographical differences. 








not departed widely from an 
expenditure of $24 a year for 
light. Secondly, that the family of to-day, altho spending almost 
the same sum annually for illumination as was spent by the family 
of a century ago, secures more than twenty times as much 
light! This astonishing result is due entirely to American 
inventors, engineers, and business men.”’ 





OLD RAILS FOR TIES—How a street-railway in Montana 
laid its rails on cross-sections of old track instead of on wooden 
ties, and gained certain advantages thereby, is told in The 
Electric Railway Journal (New York, November 9). The con- 
struction, we are told, permitted the use of a lighter running 
rail and afforded a successful means of anchoring the whole in 
concrete. The writer, who gives credit for his facts to The 
Concrete Highway Magazine, says: - 


“The Helena Light & Railway Company made use of this 
construction, due to inability to procure a rail six inches high. 
The use of a four one-quarter-inch rail which the company was 
able to obtain would not permit more than two and three-quarter 
inches of concrete over the ties under the flangeway, and it was 
not considered that this thickness of concrete was sufficient. 
The company had on hand a considerable quantity of worn-out 
forty-five pound T rails, and these were cut in lengths of six feet 
and seven feet, and electrically welded to the track rails....... 

“Tt was found that the track built as above described could 
not be lined nor could superelevation be given after the ties were 
welded. The specifications for concrete pavements required 
a thickness of six inches at gutter and eight inches at the center 
of the street. The depth of the track as built was eight and one- 
quarter inches. A depth of five and three-quarter inches of 
concrete was obtained under the steel ties, which was considered 
sufficient. 

“The results of this construction were so successful that when 
Helena Avenues was paved, a year later, the same type of con- 
struction was adopted with but two exceptions. The first of 
these was the omission of reenforeements which were previously 
specified, and, secondly, the introduction of a longitudinal joint 
three inches beyond the end of the ties, the idea being to make the 
track construction independent of the street pavement....... 

“Joints should be staggered, as the ties act as cross-bands and 
staggering tends to prevent cracks in the pavement. The 
heaviest cars operated over this line weigh eighteen tons.” 





The origin of this epidemic was 
suggested to the writer soon after its outbreak in our camps 
by Mr. Guy M. Walker, an eminent American authority on 
Chinese affairs. This suggestion led to an investigation of the 
reports of the pneumonic plague in China, and there is sufficient 
likeness of that epidemic to the present one prevailing in our 
cities and army camps to warrant a consideration of it. 

“Tn the latter part of 1910 the pneumonic plague first appeared 
in Harbin, a town in Manchuria under Chinese control. Harbin 
is on the Trans-Siberian Railroad, and was the original hotbed 
of the disease. . . . From Harbin the plague rapidly spread in 
all directions, usually following the lines of traffic along the 
a 

“This plague has been very serious. The mértality has been 
fearfully high. It has spread throughout China. Wherever 
the Chinese coolies from the North have traveled they have 
earried this disease. . .. In the early part of 1917, about 
200,000 Chinese coolies, collected from the northern part of 
China, where the pneumonic plague has raged at intervals since 
1910, were sent to France as laborers. . . . They made splendid 
laborers in France, and were in back of the lines during the 
German drive of March, 1918. No doubt many of them were 
captured by the Germans at that time. Hence the outbreak of 
it in the German Army and its rapid spread in Spain. 

“So far as we know, this disease first broke out last spring, 
in the German Army, where it is said to have been very serious. 
We next heard of it in Spain, hence the name Spanish influenza. 
The name is really a misnomer, but it has stuck, probably be- 
cause it is the first epidemic of influenza that Spain has ever had. 
Since our soldiers and sailors have been returning from the 
battle-fields of France it has become very prevalent and serious 
in our camps and cities all over this country. 

“Tt is not necessary here to go into detail concerning the 
clinical data, except in a very general way. In the China epi- 
demic there were few definite symptoms at the outset of the 
disease except the general malaise, prostration, loss of appetite, 
ete., soon to be followed by the pneumonie process and death. 
So it is in the present epidemic. There have been indefinite 
symptoms, great prostration rapidly followed by pneumonia 
and death in the most virulent forms. The outstanding fea- 
tures of the Chinese pneumonic plague were the high infectivity 
of it and the high mortality. So in this so-called influenza 
epidemic it is more contagious, is followed more frequently 
by pneumonia, and attended with a much higher mortality than 
in any previous influenza epidemic.” 
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In the pneumonic plague epidemic of China, Dr. King goes 
on to say, the typical plague bacillus was found associated with 
the germs of pneumonia and similar diseases.- Different strains 
of these organisms were found in different localities, and the 
virulence of the disease varied accordingly. In our influenza 

’ epidemic the influenza bacillus has also been associated with 
groups of these same germs, varying in character as the virulence 
and mortality of the disease have varied. He goes on: 


“Thus we have shown a striking similarity between the 
pneumonic plague of North China and the present so-called 
Spanish influenza epidemic. It is not unreasonable to believe 
that the two diseases may be the same. The influenza bacillus 
and the Bacillus pestis (plague bacillus), in atypical forms, may 
simulate each other. We know that organisms may assume 
different forms and have different cultural characteristics in 
different conditions. The ordinary influenza bacillus is a short, 
slender bacillus. The plague bacillus is about the same length, 
but is generally fatter and broader. . . . It seems possible that the 
Bacillus pestis may have been present in a non-virulent state in 
the Chinese coolies, and assumed new virulence, vigor, and a 
somewhat different form, when transplanted into virgin soil. 
The high mortality and infectivity of this epidemic strongly 
suggest it. 

“On this basis the epidemics which have followed all great 
wars may bé explained. If a nation or tribe can survive any 
disease long enough it will acquire immunity to that disease. 
When, however, foreign people commingle freely and intimately, 
as in war, epidemics will break out. The inactive, non-virulent 
organisms in one race will become virulent in some other race 
which has not acquired immunity to that specific organism.” 





NATURE’S PRIMAL WAR 
N]‘aore INSTABILITY—her lack of fixity—her 





state of constant flux and change—was long ago noted 
by the Greek philosophers. To call attention to it is 
simply to bid the reader note the course of life as he has ex- 
perienced it, or, on a broader scale, the course of history—man’s, 
or the earth’s, or the universe’s. Change is primary and uni- 
versal. And it all reduces, according to Col. John Millis, of 
Savannah, Ga., to a simple geometrical fact, overlooked by most 
persons, but easily proved. Altho the sphere is the most 
symmetrical of figures and the largest possible with a given area 
of enclosing surface, spheres can not be grouped so that the 
resulting assemblage will have both these qualities. If they 
are in perfectly symmetrical form, they will not have maximum 
density; if they are compact, they will not be symmetrical. 
Lacking either symmetry or compactness, a gravitating system 
like that of ordinary matter can not be stable. Thus, matter 
is not and can not be at rest, but is forever oscillating between 
one form and another. Nature’s flux is merely a struggle be- 
tween forms of symmetry and those of maximum density. 
Colonel Millis’s fundamental statement is easily shown to be 
true, he avers, without mathematics of any kind. He says, in 
substance, in Science (New York, October 11): 


“This principle, can be demonstrated experimentally and in a 
simple and practical way by means of a number of balls of equal 
diameter, like the hollow celluloid ‘ping-pong’ balls, or the rub- 
ber balls sold as children’s playthings. Thick mucilage, var- 
nish, collodion, sealing-wax, or any other available adhesive sub- 
stance may be used for sticking the balls together. 

“Place one of the balls on the table and arrange four others 
around and touching it with equal intervals between them in 
the form of a right-angled cross. Then place one ball directly 
on top of the central one, and finally one directly beneath it. 
The group has a perfectly symmetrical arrangement which 
admits of indefinite extension on the same system in all direc- 
tions by the addition of balls. It will be clear that exactly 
the same arrangement results from placing on the table a num- 
ber of balls in contact and in a single layer in ‘square’ order, or 
with the balls in rows both ways at right angles like the squares 
on a checker-board, and then placing another layer in the same 
formation with each ball directly over a ball of the first layer, 
and so on. ‘The balls will have to be stuck together or very 
carefully placed or they will not retain this formation, but they 
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will fall down or spread and the pile will collapse under the in- 
fluence of the gravitation of the earth. 

“It soon becomes apparent that this cubical arrangement is 
not the most compact possible or not the one which permits 
placing the greatest number of the balls in a given volume. 
For example, after placing the first layer in square formation 
greater concentration is attained by placing each ball of the 
second layer over an interval or space among the balls of each 
group of four in the first layer rather than directly over another 
ball, and so continuing the succeeding layers. 

“Now, undertake to effect the most compact arrangement 
possible, beginning with one ball, and place about a central ball 
on the table as many others of the same size as there is room 
for in one layer with all touching the central ball. There will 
of course be six side balls, all tangent to each other throughout 
as well as to the central ball, in hexagonal order. Then three 
more balls can be placed above touching the central one—and 
only three, tho there are six intervals among the balls. of the 
foundation layer—and likewise three others can be placed below, 
making twelve surrounding balls, or a group of thirteen, all in 
mutual contact throughout; so that the position of each ball in 
the group is definitely fixt relative to its neighbors. This 
arrangement may be extended without limit, and it is the most 
compact, but it is not perfectly symmetrical throughout. 

“It should be noted that the formation resulting from start- 
ing with a layer in square order and placing the balls of the next 
layer over the intervals in the first one and so on, is also this 
same rhombic dodecahedronal arrangement, only differently 
disposed with respect to the table or the horizontal plane. It 
is what we so often see in a pile of oranges in the groceries and on 
the fruit-stands. In all horizontal layers of such a pile the balls 
are in square order, but there are other systems or series of 
layers in the pile, inclined to each other and to the horizontal, 
in which the balls are all in the hexagonal order, which is the 
closest assemblage possible in any one layer or plane. 

“We have thus developed one arrangement—the cubical— 
that gives universal symmetry with the balls in contact through- 
out, but not maximum concentration; and another one that 
gives maximum concentration and density, but not universal 
symmetry. Now try for a formation that will give both.” 


Space forbids our following Colonel Millis through his in- 
vestigation, but of all the other possible arrangements that he 
tries, not one is as symmetrical as the cubic or as compact as 
the other. Now for some of his conclusions: 


‘**Now, regard the spheres as endowed with the property of 
gravity. They will tend to collect together in a group. The 
cubical arrangement would be entirely consistent with complete 
equilibrium of the attracting forces, but this can not be per- 
manent, since it is not a formation of maximum density. The 
group will collapse on the slightest disturbance, and the members 
will seek another arrangement permitting greater concentration. 
The other grouping affords maximum concentration, but it too 
fails to give complete stability, for it is not perfectly symmetrical 
and the forces of attraction can not be permanently balanced. 

‘We can now in imagination expand the diameter of the balls 
to any extent limited only by infinity, and likewise their size 
may be reduced to any dimensions short of zero, while their 
number may be multiplied also without restriction. The above 
relations are true for the smallest units of matter that can exist 
as well as for the most gigantic. Furthermore, the truth of 
these principles is not dependent on the complete occupation by 


matter of each of the individual spherical spaces or volumes . 


considered. These spherical spaces may be only the respective 
‘fields’ of one or more portions of matter in a state of motion. 

“The reason for the conviction and belief that these prin- 
ciples have an intimate and fundamental relation to the uni- 
versal and eternal unrest of matter and to all physical pheno~ 
mena of whatever nature will now be apparent. All material 
substances whatever, whether affected by influence of life or 
whether only dead matter, are alike governed by the physical 
and mathematical laws here outlined. Is there not therefore a 
remarkable and intimate relation between the ‘simple geomet- 
rical principle’ above explained and all organic existence and 
processes — all life, growth, repair, decay, and dissolution; 
even all mind, intelligence, emotion, and all reasoning and 
thought. The speculative philosopher might indeed go so far 
as to add all health, satisfaction, and pleasure; all sickness, dis- 
tress, and pain; all relations and struggles among humans, all 
endeavors of man, all events of history, everything; and the 
psychologist may here note an analogy to the unending strife 
between good and evil which figures in so rhany of man’s supersti- 
tions and religious beliefs, primitive and otherwise.” 
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TYLTYL CONFRONTED BY HIS ANCESTORS 


Escorted by the Fairy Berylune, Tyliyl comes to the abode of his ancestors and finds out how much they have to say in the matter of his 
choosing a wife. The Caveman first ancestor voices the accumulated family wisdom. Light, with the young first loves of Tyltyl, who are all, 
~ by the way, ruled out, sit by at the right in the picture. Grandma and Grandpa Tyl receive the wondering adolescent. 











MAETERLINCK’S NEW PLAN FOR PICKING A WIFE 


woman too, are inclined to resent interference in the 

choice of the other partner to life’s adventure. Time was 
when parents arranged things, and individualism was then in 
abeyance, but each one who has essayed the married state likely 
supposes he or she had the whole say. Such a thing as ancestors 
“butting in” would be an idea most preposterous, and much less 
would Destiny be allowed to have had any hand. How far mod- 
ern thought has traveled away from the Greeks is brought out in 
Maeterlinck’s new play, ‘‘The Betrothal.’”’ Destiny to-day starts 
out with a fine idea of itself and an imposing physical embodi- 
ment, but, contrary to the fixt idea of the Greeks, it shrinks to 
infantile proportions, tho it still thinks itself powerful. This is 
the philosophical key-note of the play that represents the sequel 
t6 “The Bluebird,” that mixture of poetry and fancy that, 
a few years ago, delighted old and young in both continents. 
Whether the sequel will find enough philosophically bent to take 
delight in it remains to be seen. We got ‘‘The Bluebird” with 
the imprimatur of Europe, but the war has cast into our hands 
the whole responsibility of passing for the present on the theatrie 
merits of ‘‘The Betrothal.”’ Our critics, of course, display the 
usual variance. Mr. Corbin, of The Times, seems to have a mind 
imprest by abstractions, and reports himself ‘‘face to face with 
- a theory of life and of love which is at once profoundly beautiful 
and not a little startling in its modernity.” He finds “‘humor, 
too, and the lure of the land of faerie; but they are intermittent 
and evanescent as was the philosophic element in ‘The Blue- 
bird.’” Mr. Broun, of The Tribune, is evidently more of an 
antique Greek and refuses to see any ‘‘ very profound philosophic 
foundation” in the play. Maeterlinck’s bantering with Destiny 
makes him quake a bit and say that ‘“‘we rather think that when 
people make snoots at Destiny he has a rare chuckle behind the 
palm of his hand.” The present play deals with Tyltyl, come 
seventeen and feeling the promiscuous impulses of adolescent 
love. Mr. Corbin tells the story with some particularity: 


“His morning dreams are haunted by the figures of the maideus 


‘T= MODERN YOUNG MAN, and the modern young 


he has seen, and exchanged glances with, in the neighboring 
countryside—the daughters of Miller, Beggar, Butcher, Mayor, 
and the rest. At the bidding of the Fairy Berylune, they come 
to the Woodcutter’s Cottage and make love to Tyliyl, one and 
all, with the frankness of dream-maidens. Their conduct is 
also accounted for by the fact that the jewel in Tyltyl’s magic 
cap divests all creatures of such trivial, surface traits as sex 
modesty and jealousy. But Tyliyl is not able to choose from 
among them his future wife. This is not because they are all 
so charming and so willing—nothing as trivial as that, or as 
deservedly complimentary to these maidens—but because there is 
one test in the choosing of a mate which they somehow fail to meet. 

“To solve the difficulty, the Fairy Berylune takes Tyltyl and 
the bevy of his First Loves upon a journey. They go to the 
Miser’s house, and T'yltyl, by turning the sapphire in his cap, 
softens the old man’s heart and opens his purse. The character 
of the Miser is very brilliantly portrayed by Cecil Yapp and the 
scene is most effective; but its inner meaning is certainly not 
self-evident. 

‘*Much the same is true of the next scene, in which, owing to 
the fact that T'yltyl has mislaid his, cap, the bevy of maidens 
are seen in their workaday guise as cats and hoydens. But the 
philosophy of the fairy story becomes more palpable in the latter 
part of the play, in which 7'yliyl and his train reach the abode 
of all his ancestors, and then the abode of his children and 
children’s children. 

“The chief tenet in Maeterlinck’s philosophy of love is that 
mating is no mere personal affair, but a sacrament, so to speak, 
of the family—in fact, of the race. He has said in one of his 
essays that the first kiss of true lovers is decreed and partaken 
of by all the multitudes of children that are to come. 

“It now appears that ancestors take an equally intrusive 
part in this supposedly private transaction. Modern biology 
is discovering much the same truth, tho in different terms; and 
the eugenists are fumbling on the verge of it. But if there is 
science in this philosophy there is also humor. T'yliyl, at least, 
is' quite aghast at so multitudinous an intrusion! 

“The ancestors are certainly a motley crew: rich man, poor 
man, beggar man, and thief are there, and also a sick man, a 
drunkard, and a murderer. These last bid fair to make our hero 
forever unhappy, and all his children, by urging a marriage of 
base or mistaken motive. But the Great Ancestors assert their 
sway. Their spokesman is a° caveman of redoubtable aspect, 
but ripe wisdom. As played by Augustin Duncan he makes 
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perhaps the most vigorous impression of the evening. The 
result of this ancestral scrutiny of T'yltyl’s First Loves is that 
they are all rejected, or at least put on probation. 

“And so they all troop along to the Abode of the Children. 
It is a spacious and dazzling region of azure and gold, a pictorial 
creation of imaginative, splendid effect—the highwater mark, in 
fact, of a production which, in every detail of scene, lighting, 
and costume, is of the very first order. But it is difficult to 
escape an impression that the writing of the scene is not up 
to its investiture. 

“Coming after the richly human transactions of the Ancestors, 
it seems diaphanous to the point of evanishment. Compared 
to it the scene in ‘The Bluebird’ of the Land of Children Not 
Yet Born is a masterpiece of fantasy all compounded of im- 
pulsive human nature and lambent humor. Those pale wraiths 
of varying stature who float about so aimlessly are all too feeble 
to sway the motions of any heart, to say nothing of the quick 
impulses of adolescence. 

“Tt is, however, Tyltyl’s six children, all in their prenatal 
nighties, who choose his last and true love for him. The wan- 
derings of the bevy of First Loves has been accompanied by a 
veiled figure who mutely pleads for recognition. 'The Ancestors 
have sensed in her an interesting possibility. But it remains 
for her six children to pounce upon her with instant recognition 
of their mother. 

“ Tyltyl is still at a loss to place the maiden. But in the morn- 
ing, after he has awakened from his dream, a neighbor and her 
daughter come in for Christmas breakfast. The daughter is 
the mute follower of his dreams—the little girl Joy, grown up, 
to whom, in the previous play, Tyltyl gave the bluebird. Their 
love scene, played by Sylvia Field in a flood of exquisite, vir- 
ignal passion, is a fitting climax for a play which, with many 
inequalities and much baffling symbolism, is an undoubted work 
of originality and genius.” 


To Mr. Broun ‘“‘the lad seems no very free person, with all 
his ancestors and descendants crowding in upon his choice,” a 
thing which makes the critic puzzle why Destiny should shrink 
so. Mr. Towse, in the New York Evening Post, posits this 
treatment of Destiny as “‘entirely in accordance with the Maeter- 
linckian spirit,’’ but he, too, finds it ‘‘not easy to reconcile this 
joyous contempt for predestination with the notion of a pre- 
natal and postnatal influence.” Mr. Broun finally ships his 
doubts and agrees to find ‘‘The Betrothal”’ if ‘“‘not a work of 
profound philosophy,” at least ‘‘a play of extraordinary beauty 
and charm,”’ saying also: 


‘At this moment we can recall no stage pictures as beautiful, 
and all the effects are gained from comparatively simple com- 
binations of curtains, even tho these are marvelous fabrics. 
Herbert Paus is the artist. The performance has an admirable 
orchestral accompaniment by Eric Delamater. And, best of 
all, the play has many moments of fine dramatic intensity. 
Perhaps the best of these was in the Abode of the Ancestors, 
where the various candidates for the hand of Tyliyl passed be- 
fore the assembled council. Part of the credit for the thrilling 
and enthralling nature of this scene should go to Augustin 
Duncan as the Great Ancestor. Not many performances we 
have seen this year have so completely dominated a scene. 
Reginald Sheffield does well as Tyltyl, and there are vivid per- 
formances by June Walker, as Roselle, the innkeeper’s daughter; 
Boots Wooster, as Milette, the woodcutter’s daughter; Cecil 
Yapp, as a miser; Edith Wynne Matthison, as Light, and Sylvia 
Field, as the Veiled Figure. 

“All the girls in the little group of Tyliyl’s sweethearts play 
pleasantly, and they also dance attractively in some numbers 
put on by the Isadora Duncan dancers. Allin all, ‘The 
Betrothal’ is one of the most successful combinations of many 
art forms which the theater has seen. 

“Of course, it is a play which should please all ancestors, 
since it flatters them so. Few parents probably have the hardi- 
hood to think that anybody has deliberately chosen them as 
fathers and mothers. Sometimes the theory seems little short 
of incredible, but perhaps there are not quite enough first-class 
parents to go round,” 

Mr. Towse, again, finds here cause for much thanks in the 
relief furnished from contemporary theatrical fare: 

“Tt contains every promise of being a great popular success, 
as it is, most assuredly, an exceedingly notable artistic 
achievement. In providing such an entertainment, so rich 
in various charm, beauty, and fancy, Mr. Winthrop Ames has 
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once more proved himself a pyblic benefactor. In these 
days an occasional demonstration in the theater that even 
the lightest of amusement is not entirely incompatible with 
exercise of the intelligence becomes of especial significance and 
value. There will, of course, be very general curiosity to know 
how this latest fantasy compares with its predecessor, and 








THE GREEK BUGABOO 


Destiny here, with Tyltyl, starts out manfully in his old réle, played 
in the Greek drama, but before Maeterlinck's play finishes with him 
he has shrunk to a whimpering infant. 











whether it is likely to enjoy an equal measure of public favor. 
But that is a question which it will be safer to leave to time to 
decide. That it is destined to delight many thousands of specta- 
tors, young and old, may be asserted with confidence.” 





FRANCE TO COMMEMORATE OUR AID—France is never 
behindhand in acts of graceful courtesy. As we have an im- 
posing reminder of this in the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor, so France has already taken steps to commemorate 
American aid in the Great War. A press dispatch from Paris 
gives the preliminary steps: 


“The Councils of the Gironde and Bordeaux have given the 
initial subscription of 300,000 frances ($60,000) toward the monu- 
ment which will be erected at the entrance to the Gironde River 
to commemorate American aid to France and of which President 
Wilson has been invited to lay the corner-stone. 

“‘The committee in charge of the erection of the monument 
is composed of many of the most eminent men in France. Former 
President Loubet is chairman of the committee, and among the 
other members are Premier Clemenceau, former Premiers 
Briand, Viviani, Ribot, ‘Bourgeois, Barthou, and Painlevé, 
President Dubost, of the Senate; President Deschanel, of the 
Chamber of Deputies; Foreign Minister Pichon, Minister of 
Marine Leygues, and Minister of Instruction Laferre. 

‘‘Others on the committee are Jules Cambon, Senator Monis, 
Henri Bergson, Ernest Lavisse, Pierre Loti, Emile Boutroux, 
and Gabriel Hanotaux, of the French Academy; Senator Dupuy, 
Senator Doumer, Senator d’Estournelles de Constant, and the 
Marquis de Chambrun, descendant of Lafayette.” 









GERMANY’S. AERIAL PROPHET 


HE FIRST REAL RECONSTRUCTOR of Germany 
may perhaps be the one who took the air route to a 
spot in Denmark, where he could see his country from 


the outside. Prof. G. F. Nicolai is the man who flew out of 
Germany to Copenhagen and left the German military authorities, 
who had vainly tried to muzzle him, reduced to the impotent 
expedient of demanding his extradition on the ground that he 
had stolen an aeroplane! Now, in the columns of the London 
Times he addresses an open letter ‘“‘to him who to-day controls 
the destiny of Germany—one whom as yet, unfortunately, none 
of us recognize as the real power.’’ He explains that he does not 
mean the Chancellor, nor the Kaiser, nor the Minister of War; 
“for all these have failed to see me righted.” He is a ‘‘Great 
Unknown,” whom Professor Nicolai invokes to “inquire into 
the facts here set forth.”” These are the recitals filling seven 
instalments in the London papers telling of the struggles of this 
obdurate professor with the authorities because he dared to 
criticize the Government for making way Being a ~‘civilian 
doctor,” he claimed immunity from military dictation, and, 
after long making himself a thorn in the flesh, began to deliver 
fn Berlin a series of lectures on ‘‘War as a Factor of Develop- 
ment in the History of Mankind.” But these were promptly 
cut short and the lecturer was packed off to Dantzig, where the 
military oath was administered to him and he was degraded to 
the ranks. Of this final humiliation he writes: 


“The War Minister, it is true, makes a point of asserting that 
I was not degraded; he has said so repeatedly and with emphasis 
not only to me personally, but also in the Reichstag. I do not 
know whether he means that I was never subjected to what I 
understand to be the orthodox céremony of a regular degrada- 
tion on parade—i.e., that my epaulets were never torn off my 
uniform—a ceremony which was in any case hardly possible in 
this instance, since we civilian doctors wear no epaulets. At 
all events, I had, in fact, fallen from the position of an officer 
to that of a private—from a position esteemed in Germany 
beyond all measure to one which is in Germany beyond all 
measure despised. ..... . 

“My degradation was another flagrant breach of law; for in 

the Constitution of the German Empire it is expressly declared 
that any one who refuses the military oath is to receive exactly 
the same treatment as those who have taken it. Thus the 
Constitution had been violated by the treatment I personally 
had received; but since I had to play only a passive part in the 
violation, I could submit to my degradation without further ado. 
The only demand I felt obliged to make was that I should be 
employed on duties connected with the medical service. 
I spent my time as a clerk in all kinds of medical offices, where I 
performed inane tasks of every sort. Thus, for instance, at the 
beginning I was set to rule empty note-books, while at the end 
of my time I was allowed to fill in with a pen what others had 
written with a pencil; between these two extremes there were 
periods when I was given rather less idiotic work in the laboratory. 
It was all rather more or less the same to me. For the sub- 
ordinate members of the hospital staff, to whose authority I was 
committed, always took my part; and so I was told in every 
office that, instead of ruling lines, I had better go on quietly with 
my own private work—which accordingly I did.” 

The doctor was still recalcitrant and faced the alternative of 
going—*‘like the one and only Liebknecht,’’ as he says—to jail, 
or taking flight to Denmark. He flew. His aerial exploits 
will furnish an interesting foot-note to the war; but at present his 
reflections on the subject of the rebuilding of Europe are of 
immediate interest: 

“Independently of what may-result from this my personal 
fight for justice, all those of us who claim the right to call our- 
selves good Europeans have certain duties which can not be 
evaded. It remains for me to say what I mean by that and 
whence I derive the audacity to believe that my flight from Ger- 
many may have a significance apart from my personal fate. 

‘When I left Germany I did so because much is rotten in the 
German Empire; because I could no longer breathe freely in a 
land which, for me as for so many others, was now merely a 
great prison; because, above all, I believed that here, outside 
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the confines of Germany, I could do something that would assist 
that unfortunate country as much as it would help humanity at 
large. : 

’ “Was this presumption on my part? Perhaps it was. That 
may be left to the decision of the generations to come. It will 
be manifest to their clear-seeing eyes, whether the way to 
Germany’s greatness is to be won by the sword or with the 
weapons of the spirit. I can await the decision with equanimity, 
for I am convinced that all nations of the past who believe 
that they could rely on the sword have come to grief, and that 
to-day more than ever spiritual strivings are of greater import 
than physical force. 

“But, since differences of opinion will not cease as long as 
men exist, it is necessary, if we wish to avoid catastrophes like 
those of 1914, that there should be a supreme Court of Appeal 
to settle disputes autocratically and finally. There must be a 
central authority and an international control, whose duty it will 
be to see that no criminal groups of men produce those terrible 
means of destruction which modern science has placed in our 
hands, and use them for the selfish destruction of the peaceful 
work of mankind. 

“Our world has been shrunken in size by the arts and sciences 
and easy intercourse, and contains immeasurable possibilities of 
harm; for instance, a small group of men with the robber-baron 
instinct could paralyze the whole trade of the world with armed 
submarines. A deliberate and complete organization of the 
world as a whole has therefore become a pressing and imperative 
necessity. 

“To-day even men who a few years ago arrogantly rattled 
their weapons and looked to them to decide the welfare of the 
world are talking of the new unified Europe as a fact. 

“The unification of Europe is now coming about and has been 
assisted by the war which rends Europe. For no member of the 
overwhelming majority of péople who to-day detest the war can 
doubt that war will disappear only if either the states of the world 
combine into a single greater state, or if they bring into being a 
supernational organization and control armed with adequate 
powers. ‘To-day the question no longer is whether the realiza- 
tion of so beautiful a dream is desirable, but merely what steps 
must be taken to achieve a goal so obviously necessary; and 
who is to do the work—the nations or their governments? This 
is a fact which all governments should ponder. 

“Tt was to this simple and self-evident idea that I wished to 
devote myself. I know that I can so best serve the interests 
not only of Europe, but of Germany as well, ‘my country’ in 
the narrower sense. For Germany can develop into freedom 
and greatness only if it succeeds in finding its place as a useful 
member in this great whole. 

“Organizing the world. That the world is ripe for being 
politically organized has been demonstrated by its ability to or- 
ganize the massacre of millions with such marvelous and horrible 
completeness. It lacks only determined love to be able to or- 
ganize itself for objects other than mere annihilation. The 
awakening of this love is the part of the work that I have chosen 
for myself. I am now a man without a country. I am free in 
the world, thanks to chance and by my own free will, just a 
German citizen of the world. Like old Cleomenes in the comedy 
of Aristophanes, I should like to conclude a private peace of 
my own with all those people who are still hostile to my country 
—not, like that old Athenian, merely to have plenty to eat and 
drink, but because I fee that some one must get up and make a 
beginning. 

“IT do not advocate to-day that weapons be laid aside. The 
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fight is for principles; and until the new principle of the Brother- 
hood of Nations has been made secure, there must be no talk of 
peace. Otherwise all this slaughter will have been in vain. § 
The fight must continue until the principles of justice are rec 
ognized by all nations of the world. 

‘*T—a German—use no weapons in this fight. The only con- 
tribution that I can make to the attainment of this end is to ery 
out to the Germans: ‘Remember your Kultur, and reflect 
that it would be even more important to protect German Kultur § 
than portions of German territory, and that it is surely more 
important to defend German Kultur and freedom than, after 
all, to fail to hold French and Russian territory. Remember 
that the idea of world-organization originated among you, and 
that there is no reason for you to be surprized if this idea now 
turns against you, since you threw it aside and snatched at the 
alluring wreath of a German peace imposed by force. 

“© Yes! Remind yourselves of what you really are, remind 
yourselves that once upon a time the greatest and finest repre 
sentatives of humanitarianism were Germans. Then you wil 
have peace; then will the world have peace.’” 
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LORE OF THE CHANTEYS 


HANTEYS SEEM EVEN MORE POPULAR in England 
.o than with us. Some time ago we recorded the im- 

pression that they had come back in our ship-building 
plants as a means of speeding up labor, and the best-known 
exponent of these traditional songs of the sea was secured to 
teach his store of songs to others. [See Lirerary Diacsst, July 
6, page 38.] Nowa man pops up in the London Times who 
has the most indisputable claim to authority, since his ‘‘ ancestors 
have followed the sea as far back 
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and bogus tunes, picked up from any stray sailor—often quite 
uneducated, and not seldom afflicted with the bemused memory 
of the octogenarian. The last factor is not, I think, sufficiently 
recognized. Most of the sailormen now surviving from the old 
windjammers are necessarily in their seventies or eighties. I 
have lately taken down shanties from a number of them, and 
in the matter of accuracy I noticed a great difference between 
their versions of well-known shanties and’ the versions of the 
same shanties sung to me when I was a youth, and when these 
old men’s recollections were thirty years fresher. Indeed, one 
old fellow’s memory played him ‘such tricks that when he sang 
his version of ‘A hundred years ago’ I immediately recognized 








as can be traced.” To under- 
stand his further claims, we 
shall have to notice that he calls 
his songs ‘“‘Shanties,” and a 
little later makes an elaborate 
defense of the form. Before 
that, however, he tells us he has 
“‘srown up’ with sailor shan- 
ties,” that his “‘contact and fa- 
miliar intimacy with all the 
recognized shanties go back as 
far as he can remember,” that 
he has ‘‘in later years compared, 
coordinated, and collected his 
boyish memories of the shanties 
with those of his very numerous 
sailor relatives and their re- 
spective circles of sailor acquain- 
tances.” All these credentials 
are enforced by the interesting 
information that he—Mr. R. R. 
Terry—has lived for some years 
in the West Indies—“‘ probably 
the only spot where the shanty 
is still alive”’; and that he has 











“lost no opportunity of collect- 
ing shanties from old sailors who 
worked in sailing-ships before 
the days of screw-steamers.” 





Beset by six sweethearts, all of whom he thinks he loves equally well, he does not see why he shouldn't 
have them all, but the jury of his ancestors finds that none of them will do. 


TYLTYL IN A QUANDARY. 








By way of preliminary to his 
warnings; then, Mr. Terry, writing in the London Times, apprises 
us of this fact: 


“The shanty is dead on the sea. If it is to be revived on shore 
(as seems probable) it is imperative that, when the old melodies 
find their way into print, the sailor atmosphere and sailor 
traditions shall be faithfully reproduced. With the exception 
of Capt. R. H. Whall’s ‘Sea-Songs, Ships, and Shanties’ (the 
only authoritative collection in print), there is no indication of. 
this. Other collections than that of Captain Whall (unfor- 
tunately for us it deals only incidentally with shanties) are the 
compilation either of g sailor who is no musician or of a musician 
who is no sailor. The ideal combination of sailor and musician 
has yet to come.” 


” 


First, then, Mr. Terry settles the ‘‘shanty” versus ‘“‘chanty” 


business, and passes on to a secondly, thirdly, and lastly: 


“May I utter a protest against the pedantry which— 
because of a fancied derivation from (un) chanté—would spell 
it ‘chanty’ or ‘chantey’? The result of such spelling is that 
out of every thousand landsmen 999.9 pronounce it ‘tchahnty,’ 
riming with ‘auntie,’ instead of ‘shanty,’ riming with ‘scanty,’ 
as every sailor always pronounced it. The arguments in favor 
of ‘chanty’ are plausible, but conjectural. Were it worth while. 
I could prove by arguments more plausible, less conjectural, and 
equally unconvincing that the word is derived from a negro 
shanty, or hut. According to the Oxford Dictionary (which, 
by the way, spells it shanty) the word did not find its way into 
literature until 1869. That being so, surely it is more scholarly 
to spell it as the sailor always pronounced BS STPEN 

“Secondly, I scent a public danger in the multiplication of 
editions by mere ‘collectors.’ Lacking nautical knowledge and 
experience, the ‘collector’ is too ready to accept bogus titles 





it as a pasticcio of three separate shanties, all well known to me. 
Even in the case of a sailor relative (seventy years old, but 
intellectually a young man) I notice differences between his 
present-day versions and those I noted down from his singing 
thirty years ago. The mere collector—‘knowing naught of 
these things’—first catches his sailorman; takes down his comic 
mispronunciations and muddled melodies, and straightway puts 
them into print. Once in print an uncritical public accepts them 
as authentic and authoritative. And so one feels no surprize 
at eventually finding your correspondent alluding to ‘shanadar’ 
and ‘whip jamboree’ as if they were classics, tho the real fact is 
that the first is an ignorant mispronunciation of the world- 
famous ‘Shenandoah’ (surely too well beloved to deserve so 
grotesque a disguise), and the other a garbled mixture of ‘Santy 
Anna,’ and Heaven only knows how many more tunes, with a 
title unknown to any sailor I ever met. : 

“Thirdly, I am constrained to warn a trustful public against 
the habit of a certain type of folk-song hunter of attributing 
nearly every old tune to some ‘mode’ or other. There are 
no end of shanties which (melodically) fulfil certain ‘modal’ 
conditions, but are, nevertheless, ina key. ‘Homeward bound,’ 
some of the ‘Stormalong’ shanties, and many others are un- 
equivocally in a major key, but because they end on the modern 
dominant (which is the final of the eighth mode) the folk-songer 
labels them eighth (I beg pardon, I mean hypomizolydian) 
mode. 

‘Lastly, as one whose chief business in life is concerned with 
the old modes, let me beg of future ‘collectors’ to drop these 
Mesopotamian terms, no matter what peace and comfort they 
bring to the soul. I grant that they sound dreadfully learned as 
compared with mere numerals; but the latter have the ad- 
vantage of being accurate designations, which the pseudo- 
Greek labels are not.” 
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CHANGING HEADS OF THE MORMON CHURCH 


Joseph F. Smith, serves to remind people living afar 
from the seat of that social-religious body that America 
“still has solidly established within its borders a powerful 
hierarchical organization cast on Biblical and oriental lines.” 
Thus the Boston Transcript characterizes the church which in 


"[ DEATH of the head of the Mormon Church, 


taken more than one wife recently and kept the marriages 
secret. 

“‘He had been married six times and is survived by five wives, 
forty-three children, and ninety-one grandchildren. 

“ After the rioting at Carthage his mother fled with her little 
son and the other Mormons to Nauvoo, Ill., where she remained 
until Joseph was eight years old, when they were driven forth 
again, and the young boy drove 
an ox-team across the plains to 











SURROUNDED BY PART OF HIS FAMILY. 


The late prophet of the Mormon Church is reported to have been married six times, and to be “‘ survived 
by five wives, forty-three children, and ninety-one grandchildrett.”’ 


Utah, where he became a herd- 
boy, and then a missionary in 
1852, when the late Brigham 
Young established his head- 
quarters at Salt Lake City, 
Joseph Fielding Smith was only 
fifteen years old when he was 
sent io Hawaii as a missionary 
for the Mormon Church. Later 
he entered the army raised by 
President Young to intercept 
United States troops which were 
about to invade Utah and did 
active service as @ scout until 
the so-called ‘Mormon war’ was 
ended. 

“In 1890, when the Supreme 
Court of the United States had 
upheld the Edmunds - Tucker 
act making polygamy unlawful 
he upheld the decision in publie, 
but said that in his own case, 
altho contrary to law, he pre 
ferred the consequences rather 
than abandon his children and 
their mothers. 

‘‘Like many other Mormons, 
he was subjected to prosecutions 
and fines. In July, 1915, the 
Federal officials at Denver, Col., 








the past has come into conflict with legal authorities on account 
of some fundamental tenets of its creed. The late head of the 
ehurch was an early advocate of polygamy, and after 1890 
preferred to suffer prosecution rather, as he said, than abandon 
his children and their mothers. The group here shown gives 
an idea of how large were the responsibilities he had taken on 
himself. He is spoken of by The Transcript as “‘the last of the 
men in power in the Mormon Church who outdated the Exodus 
to Utah.” Nephew of the original Joseph Smith, revered by the 
Mormons as a prophet, “he drove an ox-team on the long 
trek from the banks of the Mississippi to the Salt Lake Valley 
in 1846-47.” He was brought up on the principles and beliefs 
of the Saints, and was, like his uncle, reverenced as “‘of the 
blood of the Prophet”; but, says The Transcript, “like every 
other Mormon, he had to make good his claim to advancement 
in the church or the community by humble and patient service 
through a long process of slow promotion.” A sketch of his 
life printed in the New York Times gives details of a not un- 
eventful career: 


“Joseph Fielding Smith was born in 1838 in Carthage, IIL, 
where his father, Hyrum Smith, and his uncle, the original 
Prophet Joseph, were shot to death by a mob which stormed 
the jail where the two were confined shortly after they began to 
preach plurality of wives. Altho he was an avowed polygamist 
for many years, the late president of the Mormon Church 
changed his views latterly, and left a sick bed last October to 
attend the semiannual conference held in the Temple at Salt 
Lake City and denounced the members of the church who had 





were warned that there was a 
plot concocted by bandits to seize the head of the Latter Day 
Saints Church and hold him in Wyoming for a ransom of 
$100,000. 

“Under his leadership the Mormon Church made many 
converts in Europe through its missionaries, and in May, 1911, 
the English people protested to Home Secretary Churchill against 
the Mormon propaganda, being preached throughout Great 
Britain. 

‘*As head of the church President Smith was trustee in trust 
of all the Mormon Church property, and, according to the creed 
of the church, was prophet, seer, and relator. He directed many 
big business enterprises and had a large yivate fortune. 

‘‘He was president of Brigham Young University at Provo, 
Utah, and of other educational institutions. He was a director 
of the Union Pacific Railroad and head of three other -big in- 
dustrial corporations. Before he was elected president of the 
Mormon Church in 1901 in succession to President Snow he 
made a tour through Europe to inspect the work being done 
there by the missionaries of his church. He served as a member 
of the Utah State legislature and of the City Council of Salt 
Lake City.” 

Compared with Brigham Young, The Transcript finds that he 
had ‘‘none of the massive ability of that really great lawgiver 
and statesman,” nor any of the “spiritual audacity” of his 
uncle, the founder of the church, but— 

‘He was a prudent and sagacious religious leader and a good 
business man, and his people firmly believe that he possest the 
key to eternal mysteries, as the authorized recipient of that 
‘continuing revelation’ which is a part of every true Mormon’s 
faith. It is needless to say that he was a polygamist and 4 
patriarch.” 2 
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The Deseret Evening News (Salt Lake), organ of the Mormon 
Chureh, dwells upon a ‘‘unique advantage” that he possest: 


‘“‘He did not have to ‘come out of the world’ and unlearn 
any of its traditions and errors; from the hour of his birth he 
was privileged to bask in the rays of the revealed and restored 
gospel, of which during the ensuing fourscore years he was to be 
so valiant a champion, so excellent an expounder. And the 
results have justified in every way the hopes that were cherished 
and the predictions that were made concerning his presidency. 
The Church has prospered amazingly, both in spiritual and 
temporal things. Missionary work abroad has gone forward 
with great vigor, and Zion at home has been strengthened. 
Evil has not been looked upon with the least degree of allowance, 
yet charity for the repentant erring has not been withheld. The 
spirit of union and harmony has been promoted and the body 
of the Church has been made a compact, potent force for right- 
eousness and strong to resist the onslaughts of the adversary.” 


The successor to the dead prophet is Heber J. Grant, men- 


tioned by The Transcript as the first. head of the Mormon -° 


Chureh. who was born in Salt Lake City after the exodus: 


‘‘He represents the modern thought in. Mormonism, which 
is to conform to the requirements of the law but to stand up in 
‘the meeting’ for all the original tenets of the church, and at the 
same time to keep the whole Mormon community abreast of 
modern social and material progress. Mr. Grant illustrates in 
his own person the clever political ‘split’ that the Mormons 
always manage. The new president of the Mormon Church is a 








“ Alsace-Lorraine."’ Copyrighted by George Wharton —— ¥ 
BEHEADED BY THE METZ POPULACE. 
William fancied himself as the Prophet Daniel, and so posed for 


many years in the porch of the Metz Cathedral, but the handwrit- 
ing on the wall was veiled to him. 





f 
From 











Democrat in politics, while the two Senators from Utah, both 
very able men, are influential Republicans. Whether ebbing 
or flowing, the political tide always turns the Mormon mill. 
At this moment the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
is stronger in point of membership, wealth, and geographical 
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extension than it has ever been before. But it is hard to see 
how it now offers that menace to the safety of American in- 
stitutions of which it was at one time undoubtedly guilty.” 





WILHELM’S SACRILEGE AVENGED 


r- | \HE KAISER’S TENDENCY to decorate churches 
with likenesses of himself has laid him or his effigies 
open to some rude treatment of late. “ When the British 

freed Jerusalem from the Turks one of the things brought to 

light was the fresco in the German church showing the Kaiser 
and his consort seated 
upon thrones with their 
laps the supporting bases 
of a church. In Metz, 

William sought a place 

in the sunlight of sacred 

history and, rohed in the 
mantle of the Prophet 

Daniel, stood guard in a 

niche in the west front of 

the cathedral. An im- 

pression seems to possess 

some of our correspon- 
dents that William had 
the prophet beheaded in 
order to substitute his 
own ?téte on the stone 
trunk, not omitting or 
adapting to Biblical fash- 
ions the upturned mus- 
taches. If so the sac- 
rilege has been avenged 
as Mr. Thomas M. John- 
son’s correspondence to 
the New York Evening 
Sun shows: 








“The Metz Cathedral 
struck the key-note of 
the meaning. of to-day’s 
events when the French 
formally reclaimed the 
capital of the lost prov- 
ince of Lorraine. 

‘One of the stone fig- 
ures on the fagade is that 
of a monk, but the face 
beneath the cowl is 
unmistakable, with its 
pointed mustache, point- 
ed nose, and sloping chin, 
which are those of the 
Kaiser himself, who or- 
dered the head of Daniel 
removed and his own 








WILLIAM AS A CRUSADER, 


substituted. 
““The devil a monk 
i G buil 
would be!’ Decorating the German building on 


the Mount of Olives. Dr. John H. 

Finley, head of the American Red 

Cross Palestine Commission, fur- 
nishes this snap shot. 


“But to-day sacrile- 
gious pride has its fall, 
for the Kaiser’s head has 
been broken off, his hands 
are bound with chains, 
and upon his breasts hangs a placard proclaiming: ‘Sic transit 
gloria mundi.’ 

“The Kaiser has fled to Holland, and the rise and fall of 
unbounded ambition are typified by that statue.” 


George Wharton Edwards, in his recently pyplished book on 
‘* Alsace-Lorraine,’’ reports: 











*‘One could hardly believe this to be true, but true it is—the 
aeme of banality. . . . That lovely piece of Gothic work which 
was sculptured in the eighteenth century by Blondel was de- 
molished by the German administration, who gravely reported 



























































that Blondel’s style did not agree with or carry out the original 
plans of the architects of the Cathedral. The removal of this 
master work of Blondel was nothing short of a crime. And one 
‘is-led to believe and accept the explanation of the French archi- 
tects who protested against the substitution, ‘That it was 
really because Blondel was a Frenchman.’” 

There was a whole carnival of slaughter of Hohenzollern 
statues the night before General Pétain entered Metz. ‘‘ William 
I. had toppled over from the horse of his equestrian monument, 
while Frederick III., who for many long years had pointed a 
menacing finger at France from the pedestal upon which he 
stood, had come down with a rope around his neck.” Had 
William consulted the Seviptures first he might not have chosen 
Daniel as the prophet for himself to impersonate, seeing that 
thus he suggests putting Daniel’s words into his own mouth as 
the reader of his own doom: 

“And this is the writing that was inscribed: Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin. 

“This is the interpretation of the thing: 

“*Mene: God hath numbered thy kingdom and brought it 
to an end. 


“Tekel: Thou art weighed in the balance and art found 
“‘ Peres: Thy kingdom is divided and given to ‘the Medes 
and Persians.””—Daniel v, 25-28. 





— THE “ ’ MOTE ” AND FORGETTING 
THE “BEAM” 


HILADELPHIA AND LONDON have just been having 
P a little tilt over their respective moral fitness for enter- 
taining the soldier in his hours of leave. The net result, 

if we are to believe the accusations of both sides, would séem to 
indicate that the military man would better take his vacations 
in more innocuous thoroughfares—say, of New York or Chicago? 
The row was apparently started by Mr. Bok, of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, who went to England with other American 
editors as the guest of the British nation to inspect at close 
hand the conduct of the war, and he is reported to have said 
some harsh things about the dangers confronting the American 
soldier when off duty in London. The London Saturday Review 
feels that the charges might come with better grace if America 
herself, and particularly Mr. Bok’s own home town, were above 
suspicion on the score of public morals. First, however, we all 
have to take a cut of the lash from this well-known critic of 


everything American: 

**We can not stay to explain the paradox of materialism and 
idealism, side by side in the forty-eight sociopolitical labora- 
tories which make up the United States. There is scant respect 
for law, as the lynching records show and as President Wilson 
has lately bewailed with characteristic forthrightness. Divorce 
is notoriously common—witness the ‘nisi-mills’ of Reno, Nev., 
and Sioux Falls, S. D. 

“Dynamite and ‘guns’ continue to figure in labor strikes. 
The white-slave traffic still thrives under the rose; and the boss 
in politics and business has an ethical code peculiar to himself, 
as the mere mention of Tammany Hall and the Standard Oil 
concern will recall to any American. 

“For all that, the United States is the most aggressively 
moral nation upon earth; and now that her sons are swarming 
over to Europe in millions, she is gravely concerned for the 
welfare of their souls and bodies. Liquor and women—+voild 
les ennemis! President Wilson has issued paternal admonitions. 
Mrs. Wilson and Dr. Anna Shaw published a letter to thei» 
Allied sisters, respecting ‘the protection of our sons at a time 
of unequaled temptation and danger.’ General Pershing was 
bombarded with warnings, and he sent home reassurance 
through shoals of correspondents. The Quartermaster-General 
in Washington gGeneral Sharp) told the nation that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in France ‘is exercising every possible pre- 


caution to protect the officers and men of his command.’ 
**Now, there is nothing to laugh at in all this, however strange 
it may seem to our cynical adolescence. 


yous‘ 2. 
‘Here butts “1 Mr. Edward Bok, of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


America is very 
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Mr. Bok is aghast. at ‘the apparently uncontrolled solicitauon 
of our boys. by women on the London streets, and in hotel 
lobbies, lounges, and restaurants.’ It was the most disgraceful 
sight Mr. Bok had ever seen; and ‘scores of amateur girls’ 
lent a heinous touch to young America’s impending damnation. 
Such a thing was inconceivable, Mr. Bok maintained, in the 
home cities, where all the ‘red-light districts’ were wiped out, 
and the women arrested or put to honest work. 

“Protective zones were fixt around the American camps, 
‘But all this is of small avail if we send our soldiers, clean- 
blooded and strong-limbed, over here only to be poisoned and 
wrecked in the London streets . . . (and) morally crucified. It 
is unfair to them; it is unfair to the great cause for which we are 
fighting—it is certainly unfair to the American soldier.’ Mr. 
Bok was grieved to say all this (and much more) ‘while I am 
here as a guest of the British Government—it seems, in a way, 
discourteous.’ 

‘‘There was on our part no ‘official’ reply, because we are a 
silent and polite people, with no gust for acrimonious dispute 
with our invited guests. As a matter of fact, London is by far 
the most decent of all -great cities, as every traveler and man 
of the world is aware.” 


If this mere recital does not carry its own refutal of the 
charges, The Saturday Review turns to American sources as Mr. 
Bok’s best answerers: 


“A colleague of his own, Mr. W. C. Edgar, of the Minneapolis 
Bellman, dismissed the Bok sermon as ‘hogwash,’ tout court. 
‘I have been visiting London at intervals,’ the Westerner pur- 
sues, ‘for nearly thirty years, and in all my experience I have 
never found its street life so free of objectionable features of the 
kind described by Mr. Bok.’ No American soldier needed a 
guardian after dark in London. And with that Mr. Edgar 
carried the war into the City of Brotherly Love. .‘I was in 
Philadelphia, Mr. Bok’s own délightful city, in May last.’ It’ 
was then under martial law. ‘Candor compels me to say that 
. . . the streets were more filled with courtezans, covertly, if 
not openly, plying their trade, than any of the streets of London 
I have seen.’ 

“It would be unkind to tell the whole truth about the City 
of Brotherly Love, which Mr. Bok contrasts so favorably with 
the British metropolis. But he can not be unaware of its ‘gov- 
ernment by murder,’ and the recent revelations which rivaled 
the most lurid of Tammany régimes in New York, and shocked 
the whole nation besides. We prefer to let a great American 
newspaper, like The Sun, tell the story in brief: 

‘** Philadelphia, long a seething caldron of factional politics, 
is now facing one of the most scandalous and,astounding up- 
heavals in her history as’ the result of the murder of a police 
detective in the ‘‘Bloody Ward” on primary-election day. 

“The Mayor, Thomas B. Smith, Police-Lieut. D. Bennett, 
and Isaac Deutsch, a political leader, are awaiting a hearing 
before the Criminal Division of the Municipal Court. Six 
gunmen, imported from New York, as tools in a gigantic plot to 
spread bloodshed and riot, to intimidate voters to vote illegally, 
and thereby swing the election for Deutsch, have thus far been 
arrested. The net is out for twenty-five other gunmen who were 
imported from New York and Newark; also for the thug leaders 
who marshaled them, and finally for the politicians and police 
officials who, it is said, connived to protect them, and even aided 
them in escaping from the city after the crime.’ 

*“*Now as to vice. Here Philadelphia’s accuser is Mr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick, the guardian of America’s camp morals. Mr. 
Fosdick’s report upon conditions in the City of Brotherly Love 
was so appalling that Secretary Daniels. took drastic action 
owing to the flagrancy of ‘the social evil and illegal tiquor 
traffic.’ But listen to the sweeping peccavi of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer, and you will agree that there is no more to be said: 
‘Philadelphia has multiplied its den of iniquity. Its streets are 
crowded with women of the underworld; liquor is being freely 
supplied behind the-red lights, and by the ‘bootleg’ process on ‘ 
the highways. 

“**Philadelphia is wide open. Gambling is prevalent, vicious- 
ness is running wild. Thieves and highwaymen stalk abroad 

. robberies are so frequent that they no longer provoke 
comment. Philadelphia has arrived at the stage where pro- 
tection is afforded, not to the public—not to the troopers, the 
marines, and the jackies—but to the owners and managers of the 
vice-resorts. . . . Lawless policé officials may pad their pocket- 
books by extracting greenbacks from criminals; that is only a 
feature. The system looks higher; it demands the support of 
the underworld for its candidates at the polls—and gets it!’ 

‘*Mark you, this is not our voice, but Philadelphia’s own!” 
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“At study, at work or at fun 
I go like a Yank at a Hun. 


On Campbell’s Soup diet | never stay quiet 


But keep every job on the run.” 


nt Robert Spengler of Springfield, Mass 








, and comrades of C@mpany K, 


Sergea 

104th U. S. Infantry, famous as the first American regiment to be decorated 
for bravery by any forei ign government. This photograph was taken directly 
back of the lines in France. 


On a fighting basis 


Look at these boys of yours. 
Don’t they look like healthy, sturdy, high-grade 


—all-America’s boys. 


Yes yours and ours 


Americans fit to meet all comers? Don’t they look well fed? They are. 
They belong to the best-fed army in the world. 


“Only the. best for our heroes!” is America’s motto. 


better for them than 


There is nothing 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Served as a Cream of Tomato it is 
even more inviting and nutritious. 
It comes to you perfectly cooked, sea- 


And there are mighty few things they like 
better. You'd guess that from the picture. 

And it is just as good, just as invigora- 
. ting and helpful for all active Americans at 
home. 

It combines the natural tonic and appe- 
tizing qualities of the fresh ripe tomato with 
other choice materials both nourishing and 
tempting. ° 

It-is especially valuable to strengthen 
digestion and aid the body processes which 
create energy and maintain a vigorous con- 


dition. 


soned, hermetically sealed. It is condensed 
by the scientific Campbell method so that 
all the freshness and flavor of nature are 
retained. There is no waste about it, no 
cooking cost for you, no labor. And 
the contents of every can gives you 
two cans of rich 

soup—a sustaining, 


body-building food. 


Order it fiom your grocer by the dozen or more. 
This is the handy and economical way. 


21 kinds 


12c a can 
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Warmth for 

Cold Corners 
On cold, bleak days—when chill 
winds seep under doors and 
whistle through invisible cracks 
~—what generous glowing warmth 
the Perfection Oil Heater 
gives! ‘ 
Light in weight, easily carried to any 
room. During last winter’s fuel shortage, 
Perfection Oil Heaters chased the chill 
out of 3,000,000 homes. 
Buy your Perfection at your local dealers 


today. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7213 Platt Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





Made in Canada by the Perfection Stove Co., Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
ce Perfzction Heater Wicks, 
arriers, are trimmed, burn- 
4 ready to light. Rewicking is easy. 

Slip t the old wi a and carrier=slig in 


PERFECTION 


Tiagetate Mat MM OIL HEATERS\& 


SAVE THE NATION'S COAL 















EDUCATION ~IN ~ AMERICANISM 


Lessons in Patriotism prepared especially for THE LITERARY DIGEST by 
the UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION 











THE GREEKS 


‘| \HE FOUR HUNDRED THOUSAND GREEKS that. 
constitute the Greek population of the United States, 
coming from Greece and Turkey, for the most part settled 

here within the last twenty years. In the eighties began the 

tide of immigration, tho there had been a few Greek merchants 

{n this country as early as 1822. The Greeks who came here in 

the eighties were almost exclusively from the provinces and 

mountain districts, and until 190Q most Greek immigrants were 
laborers. But since that year immigration has included almost 
all classes of the Greek nation, who have been drawn hither 
by the success of their fellows in the United States, by the 
inducements of steamship-lines and their agents, and by the 
spirit of the colonizer. The tide of immigration rose steadily. 
until 1912, before the outbreak of the first Balkan war, when 
about forty thousand returned to. their country. From the 
end of that war until 1915, however, thousands of Greeks 
sailed back to the United States, but the Great War effectually 
decreased all immigration. Greeks can be found all over the 


country, but the largest centers of our Greek population are 
Pittsburg, San Francisco, and 


Chicago, New York, Lowell, 
Boston. 

THEIR AMERICANISM—After the United States entered 
the war those Greeks who had not been able to get back to their 
country were advised by Premier Venizelos to serve with our 
Army. Before the treaty between this country and Greece 
concerning military service was signed thousands of Greeks 
were in actual service under the Stars and Stripes and many had 
already given their lives for their new country. Futhermore, 
the Greeks in the United States have also subscribed liberally 
to our Liberty Loans. 

OCCUPATIONS PREFERRED BY THE GREEKS— Altho 
the Greeks are naturally merchants and. traders, they are also 
engaged in agricultural and professional pursuits. “The commer- 
cial lines in which they are most numerous are the hotel and 
restaurant business, as waiters, managers, and proprietors; the 
wholesale and the retail candy business and grocery and fruit 
business, and, notably, in the florist business as well as the shoe- 
shining parlors. As born traders they keep watchful eyes on the 
mechanism of any business in which they may be employed so 
as to master it completely, with the result that in a compara- 
tively short while a dish-washer in a restaurant frequently 
becomes proprietor or: manager of a little independent eating- 
place, which eventually he develops into a large restaurant or 
hotel. Not afew Greeks have ventured into the moving-picture 
business and own large producing companies. In almost every 
city will be found cafés owned or conducted by Greeks and 
chiefly patronized by their countrymen. As farmers they are 
mostly to be found in Florida and in the State of Washington. 
There are several large Greek importing and exporting firms in 
New York and in Chicago, which latter city contains the highest 
number of Greeks. Of the laboring classes several thousand 
are employed as workmen on the railroads and in factories. 

GREEK SOCIETIES—That the Greeks very rarely become 
public charges may be stated on the authority of a police official 
in one of the largest cities of the country. The reason is that 
they have many fraternal and benevolent organizations in what- 
ever section of the country they may be settled whose purpose 
is social, benevolent, and cultural. Usually these societies are 
formed by a group of Greeks coming from a particular locality 
in the homeland, such as men from Athens, Sparta, Samos, 
ete. New York City alone has over eighty Greek societies, and 
membership in about fifty of them is open only to those coming 
from the same home town or district. One of the large organiz- 
ations that includes members from all parts of Greece is the 


IN AMERICA 


Panhellenic Union in America, the constitution of which states 
its objects to be as follows: 

(a) To cultivate among its members and through them among 
all Greeks residing in America the spirit of mutual aid. 

(b) To instil veneration and affection for the laws and 
institutions of their adopted country, to cultivate friendly 
relations between Greeks and American citizens, and to assist 
the former in obtaining American citizenship. 

(c) To enceurage the study of the English and Greek language, 
and to develop and propagate educational and moral doctrines. 

(d) To give pecuniary and moral aid to members and those 
dependent upon them and to care for the sick and disabled mem- 
bers from the voluntary contributions of members and from other 
sources, and, as far as its means will permit, to extend its pro- 
tection to Greek immigrants and laborers. 

Another society whose purpose is to link Greeks in this country 
closer to their American fellows is the American-Hellenic Society, 
the president of which is Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, and the 
vice-presidents Dr. Charles W. Eliot and Dr. Jacob G. Schurman. 
Both Greeks and Americans are on the General Council and on 
the Executive Committee of the American-Hellenic Society, 
and many Americans are becoming members of it. 

GREEK CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS—In almost every city 
where there are a few hundred Greeks there is an organization 
founded to establish and support a church and a little parochia) 
school for the purpose of religious instruction. Many Greeks 
send their children to the American public school, for which they 
have a profound admiration, but also send their children to 
privately supported schools in order to have them taught 
Greek. The Greek Orthodox Church is a, state-recognized insti- 
tution that resembles somewhat the Anglican Church in its con- 
stitution. Recently the highest authority in the Church,the Met- 
ropolitan of Athens, visited the United States and made a study 
of his countrymen for the purpose of solidifying the organization 


“of the approximately one hundred Greek Orthodox churches here. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN GREEK—Modern Greek is derived 
directly from ancient Greek, and the difference that lies between 
them consists in a greater flexibility, in novelty of expression, 
and, as is the case with other European languages, a variety ip 
the use of modern words invented for present-day use. 

NATURALIZATION—The Greeks of better education are 
naturally more prompt to seek naturalization because they 
understand more readily the ideals of American government. 
Nevertheless, through the medium of the various fraterna) 
societies a campaign of education in civic life is going on con- 
tinually. Moreover, the Greeks have some twenty local news- 
papers, weeklies and monthlies, in various sections of the 
country while from New York two large daily newspapers are 
published that have a circulation wherever there are Greeks. 

THE ANCIENT GREEKS—As we consider the share taken 
by modern Greeks in our national life and institutions it is 
inspiring to recall the fame and works of their ancestors, whose 
influence has permeated through the centuries the thought and 
achievement of the world in all branches of intellectual effort. 
The mere suggestion brings to mind Socrates, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, and Pythagoras in philosophy; Solon, the lawgiver; 
Alexander, the general, and Alcibiades, the politician; Herodo- 
tus, the ‘‘father of history,” and Thucydides, the “founder of 
philosophic history’; Demosthenes, held to be the greatest 
orator not only of Greece but of all history; Archimedes, mathe- 
matician and discoverer of the equilibrium of the lever; Zeuxis 
and Apelles, the painters; Praxiteles and Phidias, the sculp- 
tors; Aristophanes, supreme writer of comedies;. the key-stone of 
tragedy ancient and modern, formed by Aischylus, Euripides, 
and ce. and Paermeset the epic ol of the world, whose 
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INSTEAD 


Instead of brass for a stencil—Zinc. Instead of 
tin for the tip of a shoe lace—Zinc. Instead of 
copper, or brass, or steel, or tin, or aluminum 
—Zinc, for drinking cups, camera cases, alarm 
clocks, meters, buttons, containers for toilet 
preparations, pencil tops, bottle caps and 
hundreds of other articles. 

The New Jersey Zinc Company, anticipating 
the necessity of conserving metals needed for 
war purposes, has developed many new uses for 
metallic zinc in its own laboratories. These lab- 
oratories, completely equipped and operated 
under the direction of highly-skilled chemists, 
are at the service of all manufacturers of metal 
products who have. been deprived of other 
metals by the demands of war. 


THE NEW. JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


55 Wall Street, New York 
ESTABLISHED 1848 


CHICAGO: Mineral Point Zinc Company, 1111 Marquette Building 
Manufacturers of Zine Oxide, Spelter, Spiegeleisen, Lithopone, 
Sulphuric Acid, Rolled Zine Strips and Plates, 

Zine Dust and Zine Chloride 


The world’s standard for Zinc products 
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CURRENT POETRY 


On the road to Thiepval there is much to see— 


day of all the days of our lives we 


shall never forget—November 11, 
1918—the day when the mad horror of 


lifted from the shoulders of an 


aching world. Nota few of us looked back 
that day to the German Navy’s toast to 
** Der Tag” and felt the happy contrast. So 
did many a poet, and here are the thoughts 
of Richard Le Gallienne from the New 
York Evening Sun: 


“THE DAY!” 
New York, November 11, 1918 
By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE 


“The Day!” 

O fatal and fantastic toast 
Your idle princes of the sea 
Drank t@each other, making silent boast, 
With lifted glass, toward that immortal coast 
Whose names are one—England and Liberty: 
The dream that Spain, 


Napoleon had dreamed in vain. 


“The Day!” 
When France should die in very deed, 
France whose grave soul is ever the world’s 
need— 
Strange flower that we call France! 
Flower that to a sword so swiftly turns, 


disaster into a dance, 


And to dim lands that gropingly ascend 
Brings wisdom like a friend; . 
Whose altar burns 


clear flame of courage to the skies 
her foes 


Marvel that men so gay can be so wise, 
And go to battle as lovers to a rose. 


” 


When this Republic, born to make men free, 
With all its golden youth hot in its veins, 
Of antique Force an easy vassal should be, 
And wear the chains 
Of kings once more that for three hundred years 
She mocked across the sea. 


r 


O Kaiser, can this be “the day” 
You dreamed of? Did you mean 


November the eleventh day 


Of the year nineteen hundred and eighteen? 


Venango Daily Herald, of Franklin, 
W. P. F. Ferguson gives us an- 
ture: 


THE TRUE MEMORIAL 


By W. P. F. FERGUSON 


The trumpets peal their clangor and the drum 
Rolls a mad pean through the city’s street; 
The Flag streams bravely and the countless 


a sea, as thronging thousands come 


Triumphant. Far they lie, forever dumb, 
Those brave young lives for noble years so 


the Future, never more to greet 


The morns with gladness. Seek ye now if some 
Star-high memorial our hands may rear 
To those who won but never saw this day, 


those whose blood cements proud 
riumph’s arch 


But pass not through? Go, rid theland of fear, 

Base pride, foul dealing; every despot slay! 

Thus make the years, for them, one glory 
march! 


The New York Evening Sun gives us a 
vivid war-picture, direct from the front, 


not incline us to any overtender 
of the defeated Germans. a 


ON THE ROAD TO THIEPVAL 





By E. J. WHEELER 


and dugouts and many a tortured tree. 


Furrows driven deep and long by the shares of war, 
And hamlets ground to dust beneath the hammer- 
strokes of Thor. 
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On the road to Thiepval there is much to learn 

Of Kultur that has passed this way, never to 
return; 

Of Deutschtum and “ Wesen Deutsch,"’ Gott and 
Schrechlichkeit— 

The cursed fruitage of them all lies plainly here 
in sight. 


On the road to Thiepval there is naught to hear 

Of song-birds or house-dogs or merry village 
cheer, 

For all the homes the Hun has left in this once 
radiant land 

Are narrow little plots of ground where wooden 
crosses stand. 


On the road to Thiepval the stars are shining 
down, 

The stedfast planets keep their course above 
each ruined town, 

And God's on high and Justice reigns, bid Thiepval 
road shall be 

A hallowed road where France hurled back the 
hordes of tyranny. 


Out of the welter of war comes one un- 
doubted blessing, the welding of three great 
nations into a firm and lasting friendship, 
more binding than any alliance. In The 
Outlook we have the tribute of an Ameri- 
ean soldier to France and England, who 
bore the ‘“‘burden and heat of the day.” 


AMERICA TO FRANCE AND GREAT 
BRITAIN 


By HarotpD TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 
Master Signal Ele :trician, Signal Corps, U.S. N.A 


France! Britain! to your stalwart sons 
We owe our hearthstones undefiled, 
Our living cities:—to your guns 
The laughter of each little child. 


France! Britain! in the deadly pall 

That hangs athwart your eastern skies, 
We see the measure of our call, 

The need of holy sacrifice. 


France! Britain! in your debt we stand 
As never nation stood before— 

Henceforth the honor of our land 
Speaks only where our cannons roar. 


In gilded word and burnished phrase 
There is no balm for blood that flows 

From those who through infernal days 
Fight liberty’s eternal foes. 


Before the judgment-seat of God 

Ten thousand hopes will not outweigh 
One single square of bloody sod 

Held from the Hun in red affray. 


Late to the battle-field we come 
Unready, tortured with the shame 

Of seeing brothers grim and dumb 
Dying—where we should feel the flame. 


France! Britain! when the stars look down 
Upon the last great battle-place, 

Pray God we may have won our crown— 
The right to meet you face to face! 


What will the boys do when they come 
home? How many will be content to go 
back’to the desk? Here’s a woman’s view 
of it from England’s great humorous 
weekly, Punch: 


THE CALL 
By C. Fox SMITH 


There's an office back in London, and the dusty 
sunlight falls 
With its swarms of dancing motes across the 
floor, 
On the piles of books and papers and the drab 
distempered walls 
And the bowlers on their pegs behind the door. 
There's an office stool in London where a fellow 
used to sit 
(But the chap that used to sit there's oversea) ; 
There's a job they're keeping open till that fellow's 
done his bit, 
And the one that job is waiting for is—Me! 
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AAI 
ABERTHAW 


Jor INDUSTRIAL BUILDING 


ARUN 


\ N J E specialize in the 

building of indus- 
trial plants, the erec- 
tion of storehouses and 
in water-power and 
water-front develop- 
ment. 


Because of our perfected or- 
ganization, our standardized 


methods and our complete |} 
equipment we are always able 


to deliver an industrial struc- 
ture with the utmost of econ- 
omy and dispatch and with 
absolute satisfaction to our 
client. 

How this is done is explained in our 
book, ‘‘Aberthaw Construction Serv- 
ice.”” How well it is done is testified 


to by those who have repeatedly en- 
trusted us with their work. 


ABERTHAW* 


CONSTRUCTION COMPAN 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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This Reo Is a Joy to the Owner-Driver 
And Withal a Most Luxurious Equipage 


HAVE YOU EVER RIDDEN in that four-passenger Reo 
Roadster—the model we have been making the past 
three years ? 

IF YOU HAVE you will agree that the seating arrangement 
was just about ideal for that type of car. 

THAT MODEL was the result of many months of study— 
and many costly experiments in body building. 

THE PROBLEM WAS to seat all four passengers well 
within the wheel-base. 

THE IDEAL PLAN would be to seat the passengers directly 
over. the center line between the two axles. That is 
impossible. 

THE REO PLAN of advancing the driver’s seat several 
inches in front of the main passenger seat; then making 
the emergency seat—the fourth—so it folds out of the 
way to permit entrance and exit of passengers, proved 
very nearly ideal. 

WELL, THIS NEW REO COUPE is built on that same plan 
—we could find no way to improve on that arrangement. 

JUDGING BY THE TREMENDOUS popularity of that 
model we felt we could not do better than to follow that 
general design in building this enclosed model. 

IT IS ROOMIER even than was that popular roadster—two 
200-pound adults find liberal room in the main seat. 

















ONE NOTICEABLE CHANGE in this model is facing the 
emergency seat the other way. 

THE DRIVER’S SEAT is a joy—with its arm freedom and 
ample leg room. «The form of the seat braces you for any 
emergency and makes driving not a task, but a recreation. 

PERHAPS WE DID devote special attention to this 
feature—for the driver of such a car is generally also the 
owner, 

ASK YOUR REO DEALER to show you this new Coupe 
—and to explain its many fine points. No expense has 
been spared to make this a finished and a well-nigh per- 
fect four-passenger equipage. 

FOR EXAMPLE: one detail small in itself but worth its 
weight in gold to you any night when driving in rain or 
sleet is that window wiper. 

IT TAKES THE PLACE of the extra glass shield—always 
noisy—always smudged—that failed to do just what it 
was intended to do. 

DRIVE THIS REO yourself, then you will know. 


BY THE WAY, this is the ideal coupe for milady—Reo 
simplicity of control and Reo dependability make it that. 


U. S. ROYAL cord tires on all wheels. 
PRICE—SAME as the Sedan, $2175.00. 
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In Factory Parlance This New Sedan Is 
The Finest ‘Job’? Reo Ever Turned Out 


TO SAY that this latest Reo is built and finished regardless 
of cost is to use a hackneyed phrase, but the only one 
that adequately expresses the fact. 

REO BODY WORK has long been famous for its stability 
and hence for its durability. 

IN THIS LATEST REO we have [gone just a little bit 
farther than ever-before in perfection of finish and refine- 
ments of details. 

THE TIME HAS COME when the buyer of a moderate 
priced car need not deny himself any luxury of 
not apologize, even mentally, for any slightest detail. 

FOR EXAMPLE: automatic window lifters, which until 
recently were found only in the most expensive cars, are 
now a standard in Reo enclosed models. 

THE “FRAMELESS GLASS” with the felt covered rubber 
“anti-rattlers” adds that great luxury of a noiseless body 
—appreciated by the fastidious buyer. 

FRENCH VELOUR upholstery in the rear compartment. 
Leather in front seats—in keeping with the fashion of 
the day for Sedans. 

SILK CURTAINS harmonize in design and 
in texture with the rest. 

TO MENTION the solid silver handles on 
window lifters; the same quality and de- 
sign of lamp sockets; door handles, etc., 
is only to say that every last detail is in 
keeping with the whole. 


WE ARE PROUD of this piece of Reo bodycraft. It is, as 
it should be—being our latest—our best. 

MOUNTED ON springs of right design and Reo quality and 
equipped with Royal cord tires, this Reo is the last word 
in luxurious riding. 

WE OFFER THIS SEDAN to the critical Reo clientele 
without a single reservation mental or otherwise. 

WE CAUTION YOU however on one point—the number 
obtainable is most limited. 

ONLY 25 PER CENT of the number our dealers asked 
for and we had planned to build—reduced as you know 
by government order to make way for war needs. 

IT IS TOO LATE NOW to attempt to make any more—for 
this type of body cannot be hurried through, even were 
that the Reo way, which it isn’t. 

OF COURSE WE WILL make more—many times more— 
just as soon as we can get back to normal conditions. 

UT THAT WON’T HELP the family that needs a luxuri- 
ous enclosed Sedan for the coming winter. 

THERE WILL NOT BE ENOUGH to supply even a reason- 
able fraction of that demand—those who desire a cozy 
Sedan and who also insist on Reo quality and low upkeep. 

YOU WILL APPRECIATE this when you hear the price— 
$2175.00 plus freight and special Federal Tax. 

SO DON’T DELAY. Place your order at once. 

TODAY won’t be a minute too soon. 
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And it may be black ingratitude, but oh, good 
Lord, I know : 
I could never stick the office life again, 
With the coats and cuffs and collars and the long 
hours crawling slow 
And the quick lunch and the same old morning 


I have looked on Life and Death and seen the 
naked soul of man, 
And the heart of things is other tian it seemed, 
And the world is somehow larger than the good 
old office plan, 
And the ways of earth are wider than I dreamed 


There's a chap in the Canadians—a clinking good 
chap, too— : 
And he hails from back o’ nowhere in B. C., 
And he says it’s sure some country, and I wonder 
if it’s true, 
And I rather fancy that’s the place for me. 
There's a trail I mean to follow and a camp |] 
mean to share 
Out beyond the survey, up in Cassiar, 
For there's something wakened in me that I never 
knew was there, 
And they'll have to find some other chap to fil) 
that vacant chair 
When the boys come marching homeward from 
the war. 


Sir Owen Seaman .the editor of Punch, 
while he is a master of humorous verse, 
often has a serious message for us. Here 
is one: 


FOR THE APOSTLES OF 
“NO HUMILIATION” 


(Certain people have proclaimed their opinion 
that the German nation ought not to be humiliated) 


By Sir OWEN SEAMAN 


Rumors arrive as thick as swarming bees; 
Our evening rags announce with raucous 
clamor 
The latest wire, the semifinal wheeze 
Transmitted by the fertile Rotterdammer, 
Giving a local version 
Of William Two's spontaneous dispersion. 


They leave me cold. I care not how he pays 
The heavy debt his deeds of wanton fury owe— 
Whether he puts his orb to-bed, or stays 
On exhibition like an antique curio; 
The reckoning we charge 
Has to be settled by the Hun at large. 


Here and elsewhere his advocates impute 
Innocence to the Boche—a gentle creature, 
Too prone perhaps to lick the tryrant’s boot, 
But otherwise without a vicious feature; 
They'd have our wrath abated; 
Poor child, “he must not be humiliated.” 


Why not? Against his army’s bestial crimes 
He never lifted one protesting finger; 
The wrongs of Belgium drew his jocund rimes: 
Over the Hymn of Hate he loved to linger, 
Pressing the forte pedal, 
And wore—for luck—the Lusitania medal. 


He took a holiday for children slain, 
And butchered women set his flags aflutter; 
Our drowning anguish served for light refrain 
To beery patriots homing down the gutter; 
On prisoners he spat, 
The helpless ones, and thanked his Gott for that. 


Had he but fought as decent nations fight, 
Clean-handed, then we must have spared his 
honor; 
But now, if Germany goes down in night, 
"Tis he, not. we, that puts that shame upon her. 
Shame not of mere defeat, 
But such that never our hands again can meet. 


Why should his pride of race be spared a fall? 
+ Let him go humble all his days for sentence. 
Why pity him as just a Kaiser’s thrall, 
This beast at heart!—tho fear may fake re- 
pentance? 
For me, when all is said, 
I save my pity for our murdered dead. 
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I have studied and 
worked as hard to make 
Erector mechanically 
true as other men do to 
make a bridge strong 
or a building architec- 
turally correct. 


Your boy will build 


ers, battleships, ma- 
chinery with Erector 


my own) so your boy can build with square, four-sid 
columns—just like those in actual skyscrapers. 


If you were to talk to your boy’s play- 
mates, you wou:d find that most of them 
have Erector—and all of them know about 
it. They will tell you that Erector is the 
construction toy with every piece stamped 
accurately out of steel, scientifically made 
and correct in design and proportion; 
that it builds the most, biggest, and 
best models; that it has big reinforced 

steel wheels, grooved and hubbed 
for every engineering purpose; 
that most sets have the power- 

























and never lose interest in them, because they’re true! 
They're exactly like the real thing. Erector girders have 
lapped, interlocking edges (a patented, exclusive feature all 
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Don't Cheat Your Boy 


on Christmas Morni ng 





I wonder if you fathers and mothers wouldn’t be surprised if you knew what 
your boy really thinks when you give him toys that are make-shifts—that aren’t 
genuine—that soon have to be cast aside? 


I’ve never got over being a boy myself. I know the importance to a boy of 
having things genuine. I know how disappointed he feels when he realizes that his 
toy isn’t true; that the steel work in his toy skyscraper isn’t like the real building he 
saw; that his toy motor won’t work. He’s hurt; he feels that he’s been cheated. 


ful Erector Electric 
Motor, which operates 
many of the models and 
will lift 100 pounds, 
when properly geared. 


Is it fair to your boy 
to make him miss the 
fun that Erector has 


steel bridges, skyscrap- “THE TO LIKE STRUCTURAL STEEL” given so many thou- 


sands and thousands of 
boys? Remember, 


Erector isn’t just a plaything for a day or a week. It will 

keep him happy, busy and contented for many months. 
Every toy store—and every department or hardware 

store which handles toys—sells Erector. It’s the best-known 


American toy. Ask your dealer to show you the famous Set 















No. 4, the favorite of all the boys. . It 
sells for $5. Other Erector sets, $1 to $25. 
Write for Catalog illustrating and de- 
scribing the complete line of Gilbert toys. 


Cl Geller. 
THE A. C. GILBERT 
COMPANY 


121 Blatchley Avenue 
New Haven, ‘Conn. 






































GILBERT 
Electrical Sets 


The most fasci- 
nating playthings 
for teaching, dem- 
onstrating and 
applying secrets of 
electricity. Your 
poy A learns and = “e 

at the same time. le can make a m i 
lift his own weight. Wire in stectsic dder beds, 





GILBERT 
Mysto Magic 
With one of these Mysto 
Magic Sets, any boy can do 
wonderful tricks, just like 
real magicians; give ‘shows 
at parties, churches, halls, 


and make money. These Sets con- 
tain apparatus for some of the most 
famous tricks of great magicians. 


ay tg Fe GS Any boy can do them with a little practice and 
grown-up electrical engineers, the aid of our fine manual of Magic Knowledge. 












Has ail the features of the real machine guns — detach- 
able magazine, clip for 12 cartridges, air-cooled chamber, 
firing crank, automatic traverse elevation, elevating crank, 
* full circle swivel, etc. Works fast as lightning— 
ro shots per second. Gun is mounted on 
heavy tripod. Manual, free with every Gun, 
contains full instructions for organizing 
Machine Gun Company. 






















GILBERT 
Nurse’s 
Outfit 


Includes cap, apron, arm- 
band, scissors, absorbent 
cotton, adhesive tape, splints 
—everything for acting the 
real Red Cross Angel of Mercy. ‘First Aid” 
Primer in child language shows just how to do 
everything. 





GILBERT Chemistry Outfit” 


Contains laboratory equipm nt and every- 
thing necessary for making interesting chem- 
ical experiments — electroplating, ‘tests for 
metals, making soap, ammonia, ink, etc. 
With every outfit is a big illustrated manual 
which tells clearly how to conduct all exper- 
iments. 
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OR 20 years the Conklin Pen has been she gift 
for sensible people. Make it your gift this year. 
The Conklin’s little Crescent-Filler, the pioneer 
of self-filling devices, is still the standard of. them 
all. Cleanly, quick and positive in action, it fills 
the Conklin in 4 seconds. And just pilot a Conklin 
across the paper. Note the superb smoothness of 
the point. That's the “acid test.” 

Sold in handsome gift boxes, by leading station- 
ers, jewelers, druggists and department stores 
everywhere. Exchangeable after Christmas if point 
is not perfectly suited to the handwriting. 











REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


THE YEAR’S: BEST HOLIDAY 
* BOOKS 


TWENTY-FIVE EACH FOR ADULTS 
AND CHILDREN 


I 


THE TWENTY-FIVE FOR ADULTS 

Adams, Henry, The Education of. An Auto 
bi phy. With introduction by Henry Cabot 
ioe m: Houghton Mifflin Company. $5 net. 

A rare book is this, but one bound to 
invigorate the thoughtful and to irritate 
the smug. It analyzes our whole national 
life and embraces a consideration of the 
cultural forces of the western world. 
Henry Adams, great-grandson of the 
second President and inheritor of the 
Adams traditions, struggled, in his educa- 
tion, against forces of the past which 
tended to keep him of the eighteenth 
or seventeenth century rather than of 
the nineteenth. His observations are, 
therefore, torn between opposing calls 
inside of him and outside. In the course 
of this analysis, which is governed by the 
exceptional opportunities Henry Adams 
had to witness American and European 
history in the making, we are given in- 
cisive, ironical criticism, in compact, yet 
crisp, utterances. They illustrate the 
workings of a comprehensive mind, self- 
eentered that it may be wide in its de- 
cisions. Adams was a profound thinker, 
and his autobiography will make slow, 
eareful reading profitable. 







Croy, Homer. How Motion-Pictures Arc Made. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $4 net. 

Interest in moving pictures is so wide- 
spread that this descriptive manual, 
viewing the fast-developing science from 
every angle—old and new—will be eagerly 
read. For there is a fascination in fol- 
lowing the development of film - work, 
especially film drama, with all its ex- 
pensive and intricate detail. Mr. Croy 
leaves no aspect of the subject untouched. 
He delves into the history of its beginning; 
he traces its evolution and gradual in- 
troduction to the public, and then minutely 
explains the manner of conducting re- 
hearsals, of preparing scenarios, of ‘‘fak- 
ing” hair-raising scenes. He points to 
the usefulness of the movie in science, on 
the battle-field, and at the bottom of the 
ocean. His chapter on the future of the 
motion-picture emphasizes its educational 
value. The book. is: copiously illustrated 
with pictures showing the method and 
care manifest in celluloid art. 


Davis, Arthur N. The Kaiser as I Know Him. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. $2 net. 

All personalia which can throw light 
on William Hohenzollern must be inter- 
esting. Dr. Davis was the Kaiser’s den- 
tist until late in the war. Papers have 
facetiously blamed the doctor for not 
hitting hard on the nerves of every one 
of the Kaiser’s teeth, especially as he 
remained the Court dentist for some 
months after America’s entrance into the 
war. He does not fully satisfy us that it 
was necessary for him to hold his job so 
long and to listen to the Kaiser’s diatribes 
against the world in general and America 
in particular. He gives us plenty of 
Court gossip and reenforees the popular 
idea of the ex-Crown Prince.” There is 
much that casts light on Gérmany’s in- 
ternal condition and supports our con- 
viction as to the psychology of the im- 
perial bully. 
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| PYRENE FIGHTS ON 


to make America Safe from 


the Great Enemy—FIRE! 


Peni the beginning of the War, we have 


OE 


inna 
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supplied our Allies with Pyrene Extinguishers 

for motor trucks, ambulances, war vessels, air- 
planes, cantonments, munition plants at all military 
propert? subject to fire. 

After America entered the War, the wiiaens need 
for fire protection increased until our entire output 
was required. 

Over 1,000,000 Pyrene Extinguishers are in the 
Service—and by fighting fires at the front have done 
their share to achieve the great result. 


With the ending of the War, we take up with 
renewed energy the fight at home. Fire protection 
is absolutely essential to safeguard the great industrial 
establishments of this country, on which our future 
prosperity depends. 

Your home and priceless treasures—your auto- 
mobile, your motor boat, your garage should be made 
safe against the great enemy of destruction. The 
very lives of your children may depend on a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher. 

Pyrene Extinguishers require no attention except 
to refill with Pyrene Liquid after having been used. 


Buy at any garage, hardware or electrical store. 





AIA 
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Saves 15% on your 
Automobile Insurance 


PYRENE. MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
Branches in San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta. 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Montreal. 








GUARDENE , GUARDENE 
Chemical Engine —— 


Approved § 
by the 
Onder- 


D> oa KILLS FIRE writer" 
(40 ealons) acon ize SAVES LIFE tories 


fire engine has saved many a 
plant from sure destruction. 
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Miller “Fix- 
Mends Rubber 
Goods Quickly 


Every motorist should carry the 
Miller “Fix-All” in his tool kit and 
every home should have it, too. 

Tires, tubes, boots, shoes, hose, 
water bottles, rubber gloves, etc., can 
all be easily and quickly mended with 
this outfit. The variety of uses is 
amazing. This wizard will stop the 
leak in anything that’s rubber. 


Home Repair Guide Free 


Send your address for our valuable 
new 36-page book “Guide to More 
Tire Mileage,” containing many illus- 
trations that show you how to avoid 
tire troubles and get more miles from 
your tires and tubes without extra 
help. No obligation. Send while 
these books last. 


Miller 
ic] Y=) Sera gerag. | -a-1e) Ve) 
UNIFORM MILEAGE 


Tires 


Miller Accessories are 
produced by the makers of 
the Miller Uniform Tires— 
the talk of the tire world be- 
cause of their Uniform Mile- 
age and their cog-like tread 
that is Geared - to - the - 
Road. Uniform Mileage is 
solely a Miller achievement 
accomplished by Uniform 
hand-work that makes all 
Millers wear alike under like 
conditions. The result is a breed of long- 
distance cord tires—not occasionally some that 
give great mileage—but 99 in 100. 

Miller Cords are the big buoyant tires whose 
elastic action absorbs the road shocks; they 
wear longer and ride easier than any other 
type of tire built, including our own Uniform 

abric Tires. If you can’t get them now, be 
sure to when you can. 


The Miller Rubber Company 
Dept. A-80 Akron, Ohio 
When 
Sesing Hives and Repeat Mate by pthere | The 
you are sure of a longer-lasting job. (208) 


KEKE EZ , 


Miller Uniform 
Cord Tire 





Davis, William si Ph.D., tn collaboration 
with Anderson, aon, and Mason 
W., Ph.D. ‘The Roots Me Wane, A’ Nea techni. 


cal of Europe, 1870-1914. New york: The 
omg FB my “7 557. $1.50 net. Postage, 


The three professors in the University 
of Minnesota who wrote this book quote 
President Wilson as saying the roots of 
this war ‘“‘run deep into all the obscure 
soils of history.” It was to discover 
some of these roots and their fateful 
growths that they wrote the book. They 
found “‘three dominant factors in the in- 
ternational relations of the last forty years 
that enabled the Pan-German conspirators 
to bring on the great calamity in the precise 
form in which it finally inflicted itself upon 
the world”’: Alsace-Lorraine, commercial 
rivalry, and the overweening jealousy by 
the Pan-Germans of the British colonial 
empire, and the eternal Balkan question. 
How the three factors played simul- 
taneously into the hands of influential 
German classes; how Bismarck focused 
them to carry out his designs; how the 
Kaiser used them to work his will are set 
forth with fine lucidity in chapters com- 
prehensive in scope and clear in their 
analyses. Dr: Davis holds Treitschke 
mainly responsible for the German idea 
of outreaching domination, and quotes 
freely from his own writing in condemna- 
tion of him. 


Edwards, George Wharton. Alsace-Lorraine. 
Described and pictured. Philadelphia: Penn Pub- 
lishing Company. $6 net. 

This handsome volume, rich in letter- 
press, abundant in illustration, and grace- 
ful in narrative, should prove a welcome 
gift just at the moment when France is 
vindicated and Alsace-Lorraine is freed 
from the German yoke. Mr. Edwards 
mingles history, anecdote, and travel in 
an agreeable fashion; he is a splendidly 
observant tourist. His infusion of personal 
contact with the people lends warmth to 
his descriptions. In addition, Mr. Ed- 
ward’s crayon and brush are as colorful 
as his pen. He begins his book thus: 
“The one dominating purpose of the people 
. . . is their reunion with the mother- 
country, France. A temporary or final 
autonomy for the Lost Provinces .. . is 
out of the question. The people do not 
want it.”” Then follow -detailed accounts 
of places, manners, and customs. 


Faris, John T. The Romance of Old Phila- 
delphia. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott [Company. 
$4.50 net. 

Granting the wide range of Mr. Faris’s 
sources—which represent extended read- 
ing—his complete reliance on _ sources 
imposes limitations on the book as to con- 
centrated charm. We get the elements 
out of which Philadelphia was evolved; 
we do not always get Philadelphia. There 
is a deal fof romance in home-building, 
the beginnings of city government, rudi- 
mentary business, and social life. Through 
manners and customs a city gets its 
features. Fascinating are the illustra- 
tions in a rich-looking volume. If Mr. 
Faris has not done justice to the social 
side of Philadelphia, to the lighter phase 
of President Washington’s residence in the 
city, to the theatrical activity of the time 
—for it might almost be claimed for 
Philadelphia that it was the cradle of the 
American theater—he has given us in one 
way a source-book. The book’s format is 
compelling. 

Pg ge ye a me 
are Journey Around the World.” Aven York: 

Century Company. $1.35. 

From the time when Harry A.-Franck 

left college, and without money struck 





Science has taken 
the guesswork out 
of repairing leaky 

radiators . 


doesn't it occur to 

to some car owners 

that “guesswork” is 
ancient history around a 


motor car? 

They ought to know that solder- 
ing a leak is a risky job. The high 
heat of the soldering torch 
the radiator. If the leaks are hard 
to get at they are never repaired 
right. And after laying up the car 
for three or four days—and paying 
a bill anywhere up to $25— what 
guarantee is there that the radiator 
won't leak again—soon ? 

In addition to the of it—an “X” 
Liquid repair is’ quicker, and more scientific 
than soldering. It gets to the places that 
solder can’t reach. *Wheth een t is one 


pat ora inasend~whether these leaks are 


7 : Sy soles 
kets, wadeigeiaed preps -- x" Liquid os 
a permanent repair in / 0 minutes. 
And if “X” Liquid is left in the water 
it positively prevents future leaks everywhere 
in the cooling system. 


Improves Engine Performance— 


Reduces Upkeep Costs 

The same “X” Liquid left in the water 
after the leaks are repaired—will I 
Rust and Scale already formed. 
sorbs all the free oxygen in the water and 
prevents newrust from forming. It also pre- 
vents the lime and magnesia in the hen 4 
from depositing scale on the m 

In this way, “X" keeps the narrow 
water spaces free and clean. It eliminates 
It helps the 
motor work much — It reduces the 
cogoumesion of oil. And helps get more 














“Use * *%, Li ged & before using an anti- 


a eals all (| small holes 
t it your cooling system 
and are present in 70 freeze from aking 
away. This saves money and proiects your 
engine. “X"* Liquid is the only repair 
product that works in alcohol or other reli- 
able anti-freeze solutions. 
Not a Radiator Cement 
Don’t confuse “X” Liquid with radiator 
cements, flaxseed meals and other“dopes” 
—many ‘of which clog the cooling system 
and ruin it. ““X” is a scientific process 
improving the cooling system. 
Large Size, $1.50 
will do a $25 repair job! 
Ford Size, 75c 
_ will do a $10 repair job! 
Guaranteed to make good or your money back ! 
At your dealer’s—or we will mail direct 
on receipt of price and dealer's name. 
“x” LABORATORIES 
646 Washington Street Boston. Mass, 


ROKOS (a3 oP water 


cooling systems 
LEAKPROOF-RUSTPROOF-SCALEPROOF 


























Send No Money for 
This Brush 


Decide right now to use the 
Warner Brush yourself. And 
also send one to a soldier or 
a sailor. For this brush 
serves all men alike. And 
wherever it goes, back comes 
the call for more! 


Go see this brush today at 
your dealer’s. If his supply 
has not yet arrived mail us 
his mame on the coupon 
printed here and we will send 
him'a brush post-haste for 
your free inspection and ap- 
proval. 


If entirely satisfied, pay 
the dealer $4 (the regular 
price) and the brush is yours. 


But if for any reason you 
don’t want it after examina- 
tion, you are not obliged to 
pay any money whatever. Go 
try your dealer today. If you 
don’t find this brush then 
mail us the free approval 
coupon without fail. 











ES, multitudes of men have re- 
sponded to our first announcement 
of this wonderful shaving brush that 
supplies its own lather from a fountain of 
cream in the handle! Not only thousands 
of men who shave at home, but sailors, 
soldiers and travelers, too. 
-Every day now a growing host are 
shaving the Warner way with only this 
Fountain Brush and a razor. 


. Half the Time— Half the Work 


* This means no everlasting bother with 
separate tubes of shaving’ cream—no 
fussing with shaving sticks and soap 
and mugs. The Warner Brush takes the 
place of all those. It does their work 
better—and in half the time! 

It is sponsored by Mr. A. P. Warner, 
whose products have always met high 
favor. The Warner Speedometer and 
Warner-Lenz are famous today through- 
out the world. Yet this new Fountain 
Brush serves even greater numbers. /t 
serves every man who shaves ! 


Saves Cream and Effort 


Simply turn the Warner control and 
the cream in the handle is released to 
the heart of the bristles. Each time 
comes precisely the right amount for 
one shave. The lather generates in- 
stantly inside the bresh. So it's ready- 
prepared when it reaches the beard. 

The Warner Brush is doubly prized 
as a gift because it is convenient, and 
sanitary, and saves cream and effort. 


' 
ARN ER WARNER-PATTERSON CO., 905 S. Michigan Ave.,Chicazo 


brush and pay the dealer $4 
HAVING BRUSH | 
4 


in ea 
“everything but the razor” 


If your dealer can’t supply you send direct to us. 


Warner-Patterson Co. 


905 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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" A Response Nation-Wide 
Greets This Fountain Shaving Brush - 


Brash and Cream in One— 


The Essential Gift for Men 
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Mennen’s Cream—Rubberset Bristles 


The bristles are genuine Rubberset— 
soft and thick. In the handle a cart- 
ridge of Mennen's Shaving Cream — 
plenty for 60 to 80 shaves. 

This prized combination in the Warner 
Brush gives men the best that’s known 
for shaving. And not only that, but con- 
venience unheard of. 


Brings Sanitary Shaving 

Dealers will supply new cartridges of 
Mennen’s Shaving Cream for 35c. Fed 
as it is by the Warner control, the cream 
lasts longer because there is no waste. 
Moreover, the Warner feed seals itself, 
so the cream cannot dry out between 
shaves. 

The brush is cleansed merely by rins- 
ing in the usual way. Or it can be 
sterilized by unscrewing the brush-end 
and dropping into boiling water. Up 
to this time, no brush has been so san- 
itary. And none so handy, 
of course. 

The brush dries quickly— 
on the shelf, in the traveling 
bag or soldier's or sailor's 
kit. And it can’t dampen 
other articles because of the 






































A—Removable Ventilated Cap 
for Guard 


B—Genuine Rubberset Brush. 


C— Between shaves, the Tele- 
scope Handle forms a wet- 
proof guard. 


telescope guard that encloses D —fe* - oy rubber tube 
. vers vin; cream 
the bristles. to the bend of the bristles. 


Every man who shaves EE Wamer Shaving Cream 
will want this Fountain Brush. Cartridge filled with Men- 


3 nen's Shaving Cream. 
~—— Sef free approval offer F— Feed Cap Control. A turn 
at the left. a 


brings instant lather. 


FREE APPROVAL COUPON , 


Send a Warner Fountain Shaving Brush in care of 
i the dealer named below for my free inspection and i 
J approval. If entirely satisfied | agree to accept the J 
is does not obli- 
ate me to pay any money if after free examination I 


} I decide I do not want the brush. } 
i My Name | 
| Address oes - , ; 
| Dealer's Name ....... ; ee | 

Address | 


(358) ae ae ee GS Ge ee Ge Ge a es 
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WATER PROOF — 
: DUST PROOF — 
ALL TOGETHER. 





* oF e 
and Civilian 
OU men who “‘roll your own’’—how many times 
have you had to forego a smoke because you 
lacked just one of the makings? Don’t depend on 

your memory! Depend on the ‘‘Makings.” 
The ‘‘Makings” is a light, tidy, compact case which 
holds tobacco, papers and matches fogether. Keeps 
them waterproof, dust-proof and accessible. No more 
digging in ¢hree pockets for one smoke. No more borrow- 
ing one of the smoke ingredients before you can light up. 
Just as easy to open and close as a sack-of old ‘‘Bull’’. 
Conserves your tobacco, preserves your peace of mind. 


Give Him The “‘ Makings’’ 
For Xmas $1.50 


Invented by an Army Officer who knows what the “‘Boys”’ need. 


At Smoke Shops, Sporting Goods Stores, Hardware Stores, Furnish- 
ing Goods Stores, Department Stores, Camps and Post Exchanges. 












At you can’t find the ‘‘Makings’’ send us $1.50 and your dealer's name and we'll supply you. 
ADDRESS DEPT. 5 


THE SCOBAN CO., Inc., 505 Fifth Ave., New York City 


DEALERS:—The “‘Makings’’ sells at sight! Don’t be without this big trade puller and profit-maker. Ask your jobber or us. 

















out for a tramp around the world, to the 
time, when, having accomplished his feat, 
he entered his home portal, there elapsed 
exactly four hundred and sixty-six days, 
His account of his adventures, detailed in a 
large book, is here condensed by his sister, 
and a fascinating record it is, chatty, 
full of resourceful experiments, ample with 
description, and sufficiently exciting in its 
varied encounters in the Far East to set 
atingle the imagination of many a wan- 
derer. The experiment, executed success- 
fully by the will to succeed and the will- 
ingness to work at any or everything, ably 
abetted by the gracious cooperation of the 
United States consular service, is one to 
tempt many youthful soldiers of fortune. 
But tho Mr. Franck’s enthusiasm is upper- 
most in what he describes, he does not 
fail to record the obstacles he encoun- 
tered at every turn. The abridgment of 
the larger book is well done. 

Collier. The Life and Letters of 


Harris, Julia 
Joel Chandler Harris. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $3.50 net. 


When Joel Chandler Harris was a young 
man the introspective habit he acquired 
made him tiresome to some people, pro- 
vided his biographer is correct in her 
delineation. It was only after the first 
Uncle Remus stories brought him out of 
his provincialism that the Harris we know 
began to evolve, events in his career to 
take on a broader value, his comments a 
broader sympathy; and tho his reticence 
and shyness never deserted him, his atti- 
tude toward himself changed. What 
changed him more than anything else was 
his love for children. Mrs. Julia Collier 
Harris, Uncle Remus’s daughter-in-law, 
has made a modest, excellent biographer. 
Her depiction of Harris’s family life, and 
of his association withthe literary lights of 
his time, is full and satisfactory. Lovers 
of Uncle Remus will find here a wealth of 
personal anecdote and correspondence. It 
is a thick book of big enjoyment. 


Jones, John Price, and Hollister, Paul Merrick. 
The German Secret Service in America, 1914- 
1918. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $2 net. 


We all are familiar with what con- 
stituted the villainy of German propaganda 
in this country. We have firmly fixt in 
our minds who were the arch-villains. 
In this book there is successfully at- 
tempted a survey of the whole menace, 
and, by way of illustration, there is a 
veritable rogues’ gallery of portrait evi- 
dence. One of the authors was engaged 
in abetting the American Secret Service; 
this text, therefore, constitutes the findings 
of government agents. Organized villainy 
has never been so fully exposed. The 
reader is held enthralled by the story as 
retold, astounded} by the network of 
deception, and elated by the way in which 
America brought, one by one, the Prus- 
sianized Germans from their lair. From 
this account we can reckon the work ahead 
of us in order to make the world safe for 
democracy. Such men as are here shown 
up can not change their spots in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

Leupp, Francis E. George Westinghouse: His 


Life and Achievements. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. $3 net. 


Here is a direct narrative of the life of a 
very direct man. Mr. Leupp hag painted 
the portrait of a self-confident inventor, 
whose mind was ever alert and who never 
acknowledged defeat, even under the 
most discouraging circumstances. The 
indefatigable labors of Westinghouse — 
which, probably, find fit comparison with 
the labors of Edison—surmounted all dif- 
ficulties. From the very first experiments 
with his air-brakes to the last days of his 
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life he knew what he wanted and he went 
after it without hesitation. Westinghouse’s 
life was an excellent example of self- 
reliance, encouraged by the stern indif- 
ference of his father, from whom he in- 
herited his mechanical tastes. Mr. Leupp 
bas shown wisdom in avoiding as much as 
possible the technical vocabulary of the 
scientific writer; and that is not an easy 
task to accomplish where one has auto- 
matic railway-signals and the alternating 
current machinery to explain. 
4 


Longstreth, T. Morris. The Catskills. New 
York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

To write a book which is at once an 
appreciation and a guide is an ac- 
complishment. The present author has 
tramped the Catskills to some purpose; he 
has not fallen into conventional tracks, but, 
by use of the unusual phrase and exercise 
of humor, sketches people and places with 
vividnesa To be a native means often 
to be blind to the beauty of one’s environ- 
ment. ‘The Catskillers do not even know 
their legends. ‘‘Do you happen to have 
a Rip Van Winkle handy?” asked Mr. 
Longstreth of one of them. T'o which the 
answer came, “The bar’s closed.’”’ But 
this enthusiastic nature-lover, atramp on 
an unexpected vacation, knows everything 
about the Catskills. And, what is more, 
he understands life and character. There 
isa chapter on John Burroughs, who is now 
the vital, wide-awake Rip of the moun- 
tains; it is an appreciation of wide sym- 
pathy and understanding. We cheerfully 
reommend the reading of this guide, 
which leads us, not in the way of guides, 
by rote, but in the way of appreciators, 
by grace of manner and expression. The 
copious illustrations add much to the 
text. 


Mahan on Naval Warfare. Selections from the 
Writings of Alfred T. Mahan. Edited by Allan West- 
cot. oston: Little, Brown & Co. $2 net. 

Admiral Mahan’s reputation is rather as 
a bookman than as a seaman. He was the 
only offieer of our service who had shown 
not only this country, but others, that 
there was a philosophy of sea-power which 
,had done much, if not everything, to shape 
history. He was the one man who had 
had the vision of statesmanship to associ- 
ate the movement of naval vessels with the 
development of political ideals. |The editor 
of the present selections appears to have 
realized this. He has divided his book 
into three parts, ‘‘ Naval Principles,’ ‘‘Sea 
Power in History,” ‘‘Naval and National 
Policies,” and each division is a realization 
of Mahan’s far-seeing. Such sections as 
“Application of the Monroe Doctrine,’’ 
“The German State and Its Menace,” 
“The Moral Aspect of War,” show its 
timeliness. Historically, Mahan was con- 
structive in his thinking on the Navy. But 
he was something more than a navy man. 





The selections are not condensed; they are 
complete in themselves. And herein the 
editor has shown excellent reticence. The 
book is to be warmly recommended as a 
furtherance of wider reading of Mahan. 


Maurice, Arthur Bartlett. Fifth Avenue. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 

Mr. Maurice has improved an excellent 
opportunity .to depict something of one 
of the greatest avenues in the world through 
successive generations. He may have 
missed some of its atmosphere, both when 
New York was young and now when New 
York is cosmopolitan. His sight-seeing is 
literal, not creative. The Brevoort days 
of Fifth Avenue, the life of old New York 
below Fourteenth Street, the caravanserie 
fame of the old Fifth Avenue Hotel, the 
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| The Elhtott-Fisher Way , 


GIRL and Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine 

will do in one writing all the work that usually requires 

three or fourwritings and several computations to accomplish. 

With The Bookkeeping Machine one operation writes 

the items on the customer’s statement, posts them to the 

ledger and makes the proof sheet—an itemized journal of all 
entries. 

This one operation also does all the adding, subtracting 
and balancing of figures. 

Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine does thre work 
neatly, swiftly and furnishes written proof of the accuracy of 
the work as it proceeds. ' 

Your bookkeeping requirements have no angles or tangles 
which cannot be straightened out for good by Elliott-Fisher 
The Bookkeeping Machine. 

The use of Elliott-Fisher The Bookkeeping Machine 
saves time and labor, keeps the books balanced and the ex- 
pense down. 

For particulars of Elliott-Fisher service write or telephone 
our nearest office. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY 
1232 Elliott Parkway Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Every line of the Dayton 
Steel Wheel suggests strength 


wheel drag that consumes extra fuel, and pounding 
that shreds tires. 
The Dayton Steel Wheel is the final motor 


—rugged strength that conforms with the truck 
itself. And this suggestion, so apparent to the eye, 
is proven in actual service. 

There is strength for any emergency. Terrific 
side thrusts—cruel pounding of bad roads—every 
demand of fast, heavy-load motor hauling is met 
with brute strength that defies wear. 

There is resilience that dissipates the extreme 
shocks of the road-—that protects axles, bearings 
and power plant from the brunt of such blows. 

There is lightness too, that adds to carrying 
capacity—always true roundness, which avoids the 


truck wheel. It adds to truck appearance — it 
bate truck performance, and outlives the truck 
itself, 

Peace has restored the Dayton Steel Wheel for 
commercial uses. Progressive manufacturers are 
making it standard equipment. Look for the name 
Dayton on the spoke. 

The story of Dayton Steel Wheels will interest 
you. May we send it? 


The Dayton Steel Foundry Company, Main Office and Works, Dayton, Ohio 


Detroit 


= Dayfon 


New York 
Cincinnati 


Steel Truck Wheels 











saga of wo-begone stage horses, the 
Reservoir, days—everything of this kind 
about Fifth Avenue seems to be recorded. 
Personality, even in streets, means flavor. 
If you don’t believe this, read Huneker’s 
“New Cosmopolis,” which, tho it grumbles 
at what New York has lost in recent times, 
at least recreates what is past, and re- 
creates it in all its old-time atmosphere. 
A large part of the success of Mr. Maurice’s 
book should come from the agreeableness 
of its manufacture. 

McMaster, John Bach, The United States in the 
World War. New York:{D. Appleton & Co. $3 net. 
Postage, 18 cents. 

It has been the object of Dr. McMaster 
to present judicially and in logical order 
the facts leading up to America’s entrance 
into the war. He has succeeded admi- 
rably, drawing upon diplomatic data and 
newspaper expression, and tracing step by 
step causes and methods. His fairness in 
every consideration is striking, and his 
analyses of conflicting opinion well bal- 
anced. Our problems began with the 
opening of the world-war. The United 
States became the hotbed of plots and 
plotters; as a neutral, our commercial and 
maritime rights aggravated many points 
in international law, openly disregarded by 
Germany, but debated and determined by 
other nations. These intricacies are dealt 
with one by one, with the result that Dr. 
MeMaster has written a volume invalu- 
able in its comprehensiveness and searching 
out of the facts. Every student will find 
it necessary for reference; every reader 
will find it interesting because of the 
orderly arrangement of the mass of data 
presented. o- 


thaur's Story. "Garden City: Doubllday, Page & Co. 
~ net. 

There has been no better analysis of the 
way in which Turkey became a tool of 
Germany than what is contained in Am- 
bassador Morgenthau’s story. Here the 
German Wangenhejim becomes the hero of a 
monstrous plot and the Young Turk 
party dangles to strings of his own placing. 
As a writer, the Ambassador has a dramatic 
sense, and his drawing of character is 
excelent. There is no uncertainty in his 
mind as to the conditions which he had to 
face; he knew fully the men with whom he 
had to deal, and under no circumstances 
would he brook duplicity or evasion. 
Shortly after the armistice went into 
effect, and some time after the defection 
and surrender of Turkey, the papers con- 
tained a cable from Paris announcing that 
Talaat Pasha, former Grand Vizier and 
Minister of Finance; Enver Pasha, former 
Minister of War; and Djemal Pasha, former 
Minister of Marine, had flied from Con- 
stantinople, accused of embezzlement and 
other crimes. With these crafty gentle- 
men, Mr. Morgenthau had almost daily 
maneuvers. His delineation of them is 
masterly. But above them all looms the 
brutal figure of Wangenheim, the German 
Ambassador. Add to the sheer romantic 
color of this story the fact that what 
Ambassador Morgenthau writes is authentic 
and comes from his full knowledge of the 
historical, social, and economic conditions 
of the Near East, and his book becomes 
one of the significant, first-hand accounts 
of the Turkish situation. 


Miihlon, Wilhelm. The Vandal of Europe. 
Translated by W. L. McPherson. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 net. Postage 16 cents. 

An unexpectedly marvelous revelation 
is this of the state of German mind at the 
outbreak of the war, written by a for- 
mer director of the Krupps. This, with 














Lichnowsky’s confession of German ag- 
gressiveness, should be overwhelming proof, 
by their very exceptional tone, of the utter 
inability of the mass of Germans to realize. 
their true moral position before the world. 
Miihlon repudiated his country because his 
sense of true moral values made him do so. 
He. reached conclusions by watching 
closely the unfolding of events; he realized 
the mania of the Germans and of the 
German press, and revolted; he acknow!- 
edged German treachery in the instance of 
Belgium. Germany, in fact, disgusted him. 
These impressions were kept in diary 
form. The present book is the diary. It 
pictures crisply th lie by which the Ger- 
mans have lived. It cries out humanely 
in sympathy for humanity. It is a book 
deserving of wide and thoughtful reading; 
in the final reckoning it must be placed on 
the reference shelf as an invaluable docu- 
ment from a rare specimen—a German who 
repudiates his country to become a citizen 
of the world. As he-himself says: It is a 
disgrace to be a German! 


Near-East from Within, The. Anonymous. 
Only authorized American edition. 12mo. New York: 
Funk & ‘Wagnalls Company. $1.50. Pos:age, 
14 cents. 

Published originally some two years 
ago and then out of print but still in 
demand, the English publishers, unable 
from war-conditions to send to America 
further copies, this is a reprint with new 
preface by the author now issued as timely 
because of the transformation that is to 
take place in the Balkan country in con- 
sequence of the results of the war. When 
first published, the book created a sensa- 
tion, revealing as it did the inside history 
of the dealings between Germany, Turkey, 
and the Balkan States. Two editions were 
imported in response to public request, 
sent to the press for review, and extended 
notices were printed in papers of wide 
repute and standing with the book- 
reading public. One of these-notices ap- 
peared in the New York Times and filled 
two pages; another in the New York Sun 
was written by Miss Jeannette L-. Gilder 
and filled nearly a page, both articles 
illustrated with portraits from the book. 
Knowledge of the Balkan question can 
nowhere be better obtained than in these 
pages. In many places they supplement 
Mr. Morgenthau’s later book giving his 
observations in Constantinople while serv- 
ing there as the American Ambassador: 


Nicholson,. Meredith. The Valley of Democ- 
racy. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

George Ade, writing on Lafayette, de- 
seribes a statue in his home town of the 
famous French general as a thing of 
foundry product, with a pedestal of riveted 
plate steel: And he adds: ‘‘There you 
have one difference between our native 
land and the Republic of France. We are 
long on foundries but short on studios.” 
In “‘The Valley of Democracy,”’ however, 
we find a passion for justice which prob- 
ably is one way of showing our national 
genius, outside our utilitarian activity. 
Mr. Nicholson has traveled extensively for 
the materials of his book. To the Near 
West and the Far West, even to the Pacific 
eoast, he has gone in search of | those 
identifying marks which show Western 
inheritances, civilization, and reaction to 
war-conditions. He speaks wisely, some- 
times ironically, of the “folks at home’”’; 
he separates the conflicting elements in a 
city like Chicago, and lauds the position of 
the Western farmer. One can see that Mr. 
Nicholson’s chief interest centers in polities. 
The West produced Lincoln. It has not lost 
its love for oratory. 
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Adopt A Soldier 
and Supply Him 
With Candy — 


ASOLDIER appreciates 

a box of good candy 
more than anything else. 
His body craves sugar and 
when it comes to him in 
the form of good candy it 
is a great delicacy. Fur- 
thermore, it is easy to get 
to him and is a very prac- 
tical gift. 


Comets 
Chocolates 


A great favorite with the 
soldiers. If you have 
none of your own relatives 
in the camps to send a 
box to, get the name of a 
soldier and send him a box 
of candy now and then. 


ELMER CANDY-CO., Inc. 


New Orleans, U.S.A. 


Also makers of 

the original 
Creole 
Pecan 
Pralines 


G ood ness 
Knows 
They re 


Good. 
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Uniformly High Mileage 











VEN more telling than the record- 
k, breaking individual mileages 
made by Goodyear S-V Solid Tires 

are the very sizable general averages thev 


maintain. 


Indeed their most sensational scores are 
simply the peaks of a long list of othe: 
S-V marks set uniformly high. 


In the case of the Western Electric 
Company of Chicago, 


classed conservatively as hard service that 
tests to the utmost every bit of the stam. 
ina of a solid tire. 


In this duty, their average mileage of 
26,100 per tire stands out as a character 
istic score quite in keeping with Good- 
year Solid Tire performances under simi- 
larly trying conditions. 


It is typical of the way in which these 
) tires prove to truck 
owners the remarkable 





twelve of these tires, 
though subjected fre- 
quently to gruelling 
punishment, have de- 
livered a total of 313,200 
miles of service. 


All of them have been 
used on a 6-ton truck 
which transfers freight 
over a 65-mile circuit 


Under full cargoes of 
machinery and appa- 
ratus, they have been 





“The very high average 
mileages given by our 
Goodyear S-V Solid Truck 
Tires is decidedly gratify- 
ing to this company. No 
other tires that we have 

| used approach theirendur- 

anceinour freight transfer 
service.”’"—J. W. Bancker, 
daily. Asst. Gen. Superinten- 
dent, Western Electric 
Company, Chicago. 


toughness of their 
treads and the firm 
bonding of the rubber 
with the steel base. 


It should be added in 
important record that 
the lowest mileage de- 
livered by any of the 
twelve tires was in ex- 
cess of 22;000 and that 
the particular tire giv- 
ing this mileage was se- 
verely injured by being 
| driven for long dis- 








driven regularly across 

bumpy rail crossings and along bad 
stretches of block pavement that admin- 
isters rapid-fire beatings. 


And they have had to contend with the 
various sharp metallic objects that litter 
freight yards and work havoc with tire 
treads unless these are exceedingly tough. 


Consequently the work done by these 
twelve Goodyear S-V Solid Tires may be 


tances in car tracks. 


The consistent economy of Goodyear S-V 
Solid Tires, as shown on the cost sheets 
of users, is the plain result of that vast 
amount of research, experiment and de- 
velopment which Goodyear has con- 
ducted in the solid tire field. 


Any one of more than 800 Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station Dealers can 
supply Goodyear Solid Tires and advise 
correct size and proper care. 


‘THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 





JISOLID TIRES 
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A Brush that is a Delight to Use— 


MOMENT under the hot water faucet, and the SANITAX Brush is as sweet 

and clean as when first used. The light metal open back makes SANITAX 
different from any other brush. No wood to warp. No place for dust or dandruff 
germs. You cannot keep your hair, unless you keep it clean. Hair never 
falls from a clean, healthy scalp. A clean hair brush will help save your hair. 


y yy 


— Ad ale 











N2 use washing tno hair ‘THE stiff penetrative Rus- 
occasionally and then sian bristles used in SAN- 
brushing frequently with a ITAX Brushes stimulate the 
dirty brush. The only ac hair roots, vent dandruff, 
tually cleanable brush is BRUSHES baldness, falling hair, mak- 
the SANITAX.° ing it soft and glossy. 
Buy a Super-Clean Sanitax Hair Brush today. If your dealer cannot supply 3 you, we will. 
The brush illustrated is $2.00. Different sizes and shapes to suit every need. An ideal holi- 


day gift. Insist on the genuine. SANITAX< is plainly stamped on every handle. Look for it. 
{ SANITAX BRUSH CO., 2371 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


DEALERS: Write for Special Introductory Offer. 

















railmobile 


Trade-Mark Reg, U. S. Patent Office 





Helps Small Trucks Haul Big Tonnage 





The Motorless 
Motor Truck 


Thousands in Use 
SIZES 
1,2501bs. 3,000 Ibs. 


1,5001 bs. 7,000 1 bs. 
2,0001bs. 10,000lbs. 











capacity at an exceptionally low cost for the equipment, 


ee trucks used with Trailmobiles provide-large hauling 
and for operation and maintenance. 


For example: Two Trailmobiles pulled by a one-ton truck 
have hauled 1,100 bricks weighing 8,250 pounds at a load in the 
service of M. R. Ammerman, a contractor of Salina, Kas. As 
many as 46 round trips of a mile each way have been made in a 
day, movi ing in all 190 tons. Two trailmobiles are always load- 
ing, two unloading, and two in transit with the truck. 


The owner has found the truck and Trailmobiles the least ex- 
pensive of any equipment that would do the work—and the most 
profitable investment he ever made. 


Trucks work profitably with Trailmobiles where trucks alone 
could not succeed. The Trailmobile doubles or triples truck 
capacity. 


Trailmobiles track perfectly behind truck or passenger car. 












They are built like a truck to stand full loads at high speeds. 


The Trailmobile Company 
517-537 E. Fifth St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Contractors to the U. S. Government 





Write for booklet ‘‘Economy in Hauling” 















hay 8 Pat. Outwi the Hun. New York: 
Harper & rothers. ‘$1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 

Lieut. Pat O’Brien, of the Royal Flying 
Corps, in this volume sums up the elements 
that entered into his remarkable escape, 
in 1917, from Germans who had capiured 
him. Dogged determination contrib. 
uted much to his success in overcoming 
obstacles that might easily have dis. 
couraged one who had depended entirely 
on luck or miracles. The book is already 
famous among war-books of the personal. 
experience sort, ranking in the same class 
as Empey’s ‘‘Over the Top.”” Just seventy. 
two days elapsed between this escape from 
imprisonment and his arrival-on safe soi, 
It is a thrilling and unique narrative, 


Raemaekers, Louis. America in the War, 
New York: The Century Company. $5. 


In going through this volume at one sit. 
ting one will rise with a feeling that he has 
touched every point of meaning in the 
war. Raemaekers fulfils the requir. 
ments of the cartoonist; but fulfils mor 
than that. The scorching irony of his 
drawings comes from a fundamental, all 
inclusive grasp of the weaknesses and 
strength of the nations and of the me 
involved. He is an expert on William 
Hohenzollern and the ex-Crown Prince; he 
knows the underground alleys of German 
duplicity; and his pencil and brush make 
them glare forth in all their. brutal sig. 


* nificance. He is equally as successful in 


denoting nobility of purpose. Raemaekers 
wastes no line; he strikes at the heart of 
the matter. His cartoons here relate to 
American problems and actions. Facing 
each picture is some comment by a write 
well known in a particular walk of life. 
These comments are not always as apt in 
their meaning as the pictures they describe. 
Yet the book is every bit worth while. 


Schapiro, J. Salwyn. Modern and Contem 
ey Sepa } History. Boston: Houghton Mints 
Sales. $3.50 net. 


Professor Schapiro, as a teacher of his- 
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tory, must have felt in the classroom the 
need for just such a thorough survey as he 
has produced here—with emphasis laid o 
the social, economic, and political force 
that have developed since 1815, through 
diplomatic maneuvers on one hand and 
force of ideas on the other. The unifice- 
tion of Central Europe is shown, the op- 
ward march of social democracies traced, 
the injection of ideas of universal freedom 
noted, and the rise of community unrest 
analyzed. The book will undoubtedly 
find its place in the colleges, but deserves 
wider circulation. It is a concise survey 
of those living forces some of which have 
brought on the present European chaos, 
others of which are the hope and salvx 
tion of the future. The reader may not 
be wholly satisfied with the estimate o 
German thought; that we may question, 
and the analysis of Russia must neces 
sarily be incomplete, for Russia is incom- 


plete. But, as a whole, the book is up “tf 


the minute,” with stress laid on thos 
revolutionary ideas which are to be eithe 
our Nemesis or our salvation. One doe 
not doubt his conclusions. 


Schreiner, George Abel. From Berlin to Bagdad. 
Behind the Scenes in the Near East. [Illustrate 
Pp. xiv-371. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Mr. Schreiner during the Gallipoli cam 
paign and the Saloniki occupation was ft 
nine months Associated Press  cortt 
spondent in Turkey. In that time he hal 
had audience with the Sultan, been il 
correspondence with leaders of the Youm 
Turks, including Enver Pasha and Ts 
Bey, knew von Sanders and von Usedom 
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and was thrown in with Halideh Edib 
Hannym Effendi, Turkish “writer, poet, 
atid feminist.” ~ "Then hé saw many things 
from the inside. His volume is descrip- 
tive: and impressionistic. He witnessed 
the attack on the Dardanelles and some of 


the Gallipoli fighting, went through Asia. 


Minor, into Armenia (where he saw the 
results of Kurdish and Turkish massacres), 
Syria, and back to Constantinople. The 
narrative is intimate and interesting and 
reveals Ottoman incompetency in man- 
agement and government as well as the 
Turk’s capacity for stark brutality. 


Smith, Munroe. Militarism and Statecraft. 
12mo, pp. 286. New York: G P. Putham’s Sons. 
$1.50. Postage, 12 cents. 

That Bismarck’s diplomacy after 1871 
had for-its main purpose to avoid wars 
when possible, that it was essentially non- 
aggressive, and that in contrast with it 
German diplomacy in later years tended 
consciously toward war under militaristic 
pressure, is Professor Smith’s principal 
thesis. The “Iron Chancellor,” he says, 
distinguished between ‘‘a policy that aimed 
to realize or defend national interests” 
and one which “aimed at power.” He 
constantly took account of ‘‘the imponder- 
ables,’ that is, of national or world-wide 
sentiment, conscience, and resentment at 
aggressiveness. His efforts made for con- 
trol of militarists by diplomatic-political 
staffs. Professor Smith’s volume contains 
four essays that have had most careful 
reading among thoughtful men and 
women. The man‘ in the street would 
not understand them readily, but the man 
higher up has found them among the best 
of the war’s literature. His book is in a 
class with the works of Chéradame, James 
M. Beck, and James Brown Scott as 
among the essential and convincing books 
we have had on the origin of the war. 


, A. C. New 


Wood Old Days on the Farm. 
York: George H. Doran & Co, 


$1.50 net. 

Mr. Wood gives us thumb-nail sketches 
of days on the farm that used to be. He 
glories in his rustic inheritance, and tho 
he does not set out to further a “‘back-to- 
the-farm”’ , movement, does succeed in a 
rather scrappy manner in sending our 
thoughts back togthe time when the 
“snake”’ rail fence was as famous as a city 
subway. He meanders through his sub- 
ject and through a generously thick book, 
discussing the old-time association of cows 
and courtships, and lauding the old manner 
of dairying. His object is not to give ad- 
vice to farmers, but to recall the farm life 
he knew, and the joys which city dwellers 
can never know. The result is a queer 
assortment of disconnected recollections 


and sincere love for his theme. The 
dominant note is sentimentality. 

Wood, Edwin ©. Historic Mackinac. Two 
volumes. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


$12.50 net. 


Indefatigable enthusiasm for a locality 
has gone into the making of these sumptu- 
ous volumes. Archives have been raked 
of all that bears on the Mackinac country, 
and the result is an anthology of copious 
quotation, embracing history, poetry, 
drama, and travel. Mackinac has been 
the haven of rest for many celebrities; 
their enthusiasmis are here recorded. The 
survey begins with the French explorations - 
and with the figure of Father Marquette. 
It goes through Indian massacres and 
fights between the French and English— 
all the text leaning heavily on sources. The 
second volume is chiefly concerned with 
extensive reproductions of comment from 
books long out of print. A compre- 
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fascinating, fun-filled 
games—countless 


wy evenings of innocent 


amusement for your entire family— 
are packed into each inexpensive 


deck of 
PLAYING 


BICYCL CARDS 


the cheapest high-grade cards made. They are clearly 
printed, with large, easily read indexes. They have such a 
splendid, durable finish that the most awkward player 
can shuffle and deal without error. They are the best 
cards for home use. 

The new edition of the “Official Rules of Card Games”’ tells 
you how to play these 300 games; gives the latest rules for every 
one of them. It describes easy games, difficult games, games 
for any number of players. It will increase your pleasure in 
your patriotic evenings at home. 250 pages. Sent postpaid for only 
20 cents in stamps. Send for your copy today. Address 


THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY 
(Also makers of Congress Playing Cards. Art backs. Gold edges. For social play, gifts and prizes) 
Dept. C-3 Cincinnati, U. S. A. or Windsor, Canada 


Bradley Qualityyzs2) 


= Road 























d 
these stories are designed to stimulate and direct logical mental 
They are endorsed by the leading educators of the country. In 


Bradley Quality Books 


rayals of the 
finite variety 







uu will find folk tales, a, Mographical sketches and character Do 
Lighest t quality,---all within the grasp of the child mind. 
ene @ never-failing source of entertainment. 


thesg books from your regular book dealer, or if that is not convenient 
Onany 2 pf the following volumes will be promptly mailed to you upon receipt of 











FOR THE CHILDREN’S Boun. 396 S pages. Price % }- 50 
TELL ME ANOTHER ST’ 50 
STORIES CHILDREN NEED.” 304 “es 180 
WORTH WHILE i? 442 “ rd 1.50 
FIRELIGHT STORIES —? ae 1.00 
MOTHER STORIES. ” 1.00 






and many other splendid volumes, 
Write for circular. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
BR 5 atc Mass. 4 
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KOHLER 


Also MEANS A BATHTUB 


MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 




















Kohler achievement finds its highest 
expression in the Viceroy Bathtub, the 
inviting built-in tub you see in the great 
hotels and better homes. 


As you revel in its luxury you are keenly 
alive to the sharp contrast between Kohler 
comfort and the wooden tub of childhood 


days. 


And, could you but witness the making 
of this bathtub in a great community 
factory, your respect for Kohler quality 
would be still greater than ever. 


You wduld readily become imbued with 
the spirit by which Kohler signifies not 
only a bathtub and a host of kindred 
products, but alsd an idea, an ideal, a town, 
an institution, a spirit of achievement. 


The famous enamel which graces the 
Viceroy Bathtub apparels every Kohler 
product, whether for the home or com- 
mercial building. 


A really interesting book pictures and 
describes the Kohler method and -the 
Kohler line—the outcome of forty-five 
years’ unceasing endeavor. May we send 
it to you with our compliments? 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


AND TWELVE AMERICAN BRANCHES 
































‘hensive bibliography measures to some 


extent the arduous labors of Dr. Wood. 
Such a work as this gives little scope 
for original style. But what the two 
volumes indicate is the richness of Macki- 
nac, both historically and physically, 
Lovers of this part of the Lake district 
will find here many hours of profit and 
enjoyment. 


i 


THE TWENTY-FIVE FOR CHILDREN 


Abbott, Willis J. Soldiers of the Sea. The 
Story of the United States Marine Corps. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 
cents. 

This is not a book for children, but the 
modern boy is not a child any longer; so 
what more fascinating task for him than 
to follow the part played by the marines 
from earliest days in United States history? 
One morning during the Great War some 
fighting at Chfiteau-Thierry checked the 
German onrush. As marines in large part 
did it, suddenly every one wanted to know 
everything about marines. Little was to be 
found in libraries. So Mr. Abbott set hin- 
self tothe timely task of filling the deficiency. 
This book is the result—a spirited narrative 
and a real contribution to military history. 


Austin, Mary. The Trail Book. Illustrated by 
Mile-Winter. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$2.net. Postage, 14 cents. 


Mrs. Austin attempts to create an 
American Jungle Book. Whether she has 
done this or not lovers of Kipling might 
dispute; but she has ingeniously and 
cleverly strung together a series of stories 
which, told by animals or Indians, follow 
the trails etched on the surface of primeval 
America. To this task she has brought the 
authority of a student of folk-lore, but she 
has brought more than that—ability to 
present virilely and picturesquely the tra- 
ditions of America’s former inhabitants. 
These stories are narrated to a girl and boy 
(who are the children of one of the boiler- 
men in a great museum) by exhibits in 
glass cases which quite naturally become 
animate. 


Barbour, Ralph Henry. For the Freedom of 
the Seas. New York: D. Appleton &+Co. $1.35. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Mr. Barbour is equalf¥ at home, whether 
on the gridiron, the diamond, or ‘‘forty- 
fathoms’”’ deep in submarine ‘‘Q-4.” It 
was a foregone conclusion that he would 
grasp a current event and describe the ad- 
ventures of a hero in patrol service, and 
would have his bravery roused through the 
ruthlessness of the German at sea. Ac- 
cording to the demands of a certain type 
of boy fiction, it was to be guessed that 
his hero would be able to grasp intuitively 
the secret of good gunnery, and would win 
his laurels and outwit the Hun. All these 
characteristics mark the present story, 
and tho one could not claim any lasting 
quality for it, Mr. Barbour shows his 
usual ability—to put his readers in pos 
session of the essential spirit, and to 
describe, with gusto, the noteworthy 
features of service at sea during the strenv- 
ous days of U-boat menace. The book has 
action in it from cover to cover. 


Bond, A. Russell. The American Boys’ En 
neering Book. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
ompany. $2 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

What shall men do when boys know 
everything? Experience will have to cope 
with fifteen! Here we have an engineer's 
manual for youngsters in whose hands 4 
theodolite is as familiar as the proverbial 
tin pail and spade. Mr. Bond, author and 
compiler of many practical books, has this 
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Take the Word 
Of These Owners 
“To the man or woman 

taking life seriously, to 
those determined that life 
shall count for something 
definite, and to those who 
would attain success, The 
Mental Efficiency Library 
will prove of extreme 
value. The _ subjects 


of vital importance to all 
intelligent people.” 


“The volume on ‘Practi- 
cality’ alone is worth 
many times the price paid 
for the ten 
Joseph I. Cantarow, Ph.G., 
artford, Conn. 

“They are pre indis- 
pensable. A real student 
of The Mentai Efficiency 
Library is bound to take 
his place in the first rank 
of constructive, efficient, 
and consequently, success- 
ful ese men. 


mer H. Dearth, 
Preatfent hi Ma: ufacturers and 


“You have not done 
them full justice in your 
advertisements. They not 


more copiously than I had 
anticipated but the logical 
and thoro develonment of 
each topic renders them 
[aleable to all—freshmen 


eel 





David D. Stiles, Chicago, Ml. 
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USE YOUR BRAINS 


OR YOU’LL LOSE YOUR GRIP 


| thunderous tones the world calls for men and women who can do big things—men and women 


who can think straight and constructively! 


will surely run in narrow grooves. 


lifting themselves above the dead level of “‘averageness”’ by developing now 
the mental qualities that are sternly demanded, and which will be even 
more sorely needed when the war is won! 

Here are ten great books that will fill a gap in innumerable lives. These volumes reveal 
the priceless secrets the possession of which makes life worth living and wins leadership 
in every occupation for those who put them into practise. 

The Mental Efficiency Library tells, in simple language, for the average reader the 
great principles of personal efficiency and mental growth, and shows you how to grasp 


and incorporate them in your everyday life. 


Nearly 200,000 men and women own these unusual volumes, and it is safe to say 
that for a vast number of them the gleaming truths and’ wisdom in these books have in- 
spired new hope, rekindled the fires of ambition, and lifted the fortunate purchasers 
joyously to a higher and mote influential place in the world. 


POISE: How 7o Attain It 


Here the immense value of poise is explained, with 
instructions for acquiring the ability to be thor- 
oughly at ease and self-controlled in all situations, 
even under the most trying circumstances. A clear 
explanation is given of how one man can dominate 
a situation without appearing to do so; how to rid 
yourself of uncertainty; how to hold an individual 
or an audience; how to create the favorable first 
impression that counts for so much in business and 
social life, etc., etc. 


TIMIDITY: How 7o Overcome It 


This volume shows you how to get rid of doubt of 
yourself which is the cause of all timidity. It de- 
scribes the way to attain thorough self-confidence; 
how to develop moral courage, courage of your con- 
victions; how to develop physical courage; how to 
gain the power that will give you mastery of your- 
self and mastery of others. It explains the handi- 
cap in business and society that timidity places on 
you, and how to overcome it. 


PERSEVERANCE: How To Develop/t 


Of all the modern ‘‘keys to fortune’’ none more 
easily turns the tumblers of the lock than Persever- 
ance. This volume analyzes this quality, points out 
all the factors which contribute to great persever- 
ance, and then shows you how you may develop it 
in yourself. How to exercise self-control; how to 
throw off worry and fatigue; how to keep fresh, 
keen, and enthusiastic for your job; how to train 
your mind to concentrate. create, apply itself to any 
task you will—these and many other phases of the 
subject are explained for you. 


OPPORTUNITIES: 
How To Make the Most of Them 


This is an inspiring and suggestive branch of mental 
efficiency which shows how fortune and good luck 
are nothing more than seizing opportunities that 
present themselves, or going ahead and making the 
opportunities yourself. How to know a good oppor- 
tunity and take the fullest advantage of it; how to 
acquire resourcefulness; how to handle every situa- 
tion so that you may make of it an opportunity to 
gain some advantage; how to develop the winning 
combination of audacity and good judgment, etc. 


PERSONALITY: How To Build It 


The important part that personality plays in all 
the activities of life is described. You are shown 
the characteristics that make up the man or woman 
of personal magnetism and power, and how you 
may develop them in yourself. Habits to cultiyate, 
mistakes to avoid, qualities needed and how to 
acquire them—every phase of personality building 
and exercising is explained, Remarkable sugges- 
tions asto how to “arrive” in society or business 
are offer 


FREE—This $1.50 Book 


HOW TO CHOOSE 
THE RIGHT VOCATION 


rom it you learn in detail what 
ability is needed for each of 1400 
distinct vocations; how to discover 
whether or not your present work 
is your right work; how to examine 
yourself to ascertain just what 
work you are best fitted for; how 
to bring into play .your greatest 
powers; how to make your work 
Field the most satisfaction and 
profit: etc., etc. This book is vi- 
tally to every man or woman who wants the 
right job—to every emplover who wants the right men 
every parent who wants his son or daughter to find 
the the right place in his or her life work. Free te all whe 
buy The Mental Efficiency within next 30 days. 








INFLUENCE: How To Exert it 


It is your personal influence on your associates that 
determines your place in life, and to be successful 
you must exert it intelligently. This volume ex- 
plains how to concentrate all the laws of mental 
efficiency in the building and exercising of your per- 
sonal influence. How to assume and hold authority; 
how to develop. personal magnetism aid _self-confi- 
dence; how to command your associates, sway an 
audience, persuade those you meet to your way of 
thinking; how to exercise your influence wisely and 
to your greatest advantage in every situation. 


COMMON SENSE: Aow To Exercise It 


This vo:ume shows why simple common sense is 
such a rare quality—and sucn a valuable one. And 
it gives thorough instructions for developing it. 
How to see all sides of everything and then take the 
wisest course; how to weigh advice and judge its 
value; how to dispel illusions and overcome unwise 
impulses; how to analyze evidence and make intel- 
ligent deductions; how to train yourself to be 
governed ip all your act.ons by common sense— 
these and many other phases of the subject are 
explained fully. 


PRACTICALITY: How To Acquire /t 


This volume explains how you may control all your 
thougnts and actions so tuat they may be of prac- 
tical advantage to you. How to acquire the knack 
of easy appiication to any task. How to break up 
bad habits without difficulty; how to get the sub- 
stance of a book from one reading; how to use your 
full strength and overcome your weaknesses; how 
to know false practicality, and avoid errors in fore- 
sight; the stock in trade of the practical man and 
how he uses it, etc. 


SPEECH: How To Use /t Effectively 


The expression of many of the powers of the mind 
depends largely upon your abuuty to use speech 
effectively. This volume shows you how to talk to 
win in every phase of life—whether in a dinner 
speech, in a social conversation, on a platform, ina 
business interview, or anywhere else. It gives you 
the secrets of appealing to the fundamental instincts 
of human nature; it shows how to present your 
facts and opinions to the best advantage; it explains 
how and wnen to arouse the different emotions, etc. 


CHARACTER: How To Develop It 


Only by intelligent development can the full force 
of your character be put into play. This volume 
explains the best methods of development. How to 
make the most of your strong points and strengthen 
your weak ones; how to congciter fear and foolish 
sentiments; how to see things clearly and make wise 
decisions; how to concentrate; how to develop the 
reasoning powers, the analytical powers, the crea- 
tive powers, and coordinate them ail to work to 
your greatest advantage. 


SEE THESE BOOKS FOR YOUR- 
SELF—Without Advance Payment 


We ask only that you pjn the order cou- 4 


pon on your letter head, or enclose your 
business card, or send us one refer- 
ence. Any time within ten days you , 
may return the set and owe us noth- v4 
ing. Or, if you decide to keep it, 
send us only $1 asa first pay- 
ment, and then $1 a month until 4 
$10 has been paid. Those who 
buy without delay secure the big 
$1.50 Book, “How to Choose 
the Right Vocation’""—FREE. 


“How To 


Average men there are on all sides whose future 
But what glorious rewards await those earnest souls who are 





SENT 
FREE 


FOR EXAMINATION 
These Books 
Show -You How 
TO 
Win by force of character 


Create opportunities and 
make the most of them 


Analyze and solve the prob- 
lems of your daily life 


Organize all your faculties 


Speak w:th greater power 


Be always self-confident 
and at ease 


Meet important people on 
their own ground 





Imp and inff those 
you associate with 


Develop executive ability 


Understand and overcome 
your weak points 


Appreciate, develop, and 
use your strong points 


Banish fear and worry 


Avoid errors in planning and ' 
carrying out any project 


Overcome foolish sentiment 


Recognize and defeat an 
unwise impulse 


Avoid all kinds of excesses 
Banish indecision 


Overcome nervousness and 
lack of balance 


Attain happiness in life 
Judge and use advice 


Arouse ent usiasm in your- 
self and others 


“Size up” an. audience and 
determine upon the right 
appeal 

Develop business instinct 


Weigh the practicality of 
any plan 


Understand the fundamen- 
tal instincts that control 
men’s actions and use 
this understanding to 
advantage 


And hundreds of other 
equally important sub- 
jects. 











EFFICIENC v Lis 
you $1.00 within ten “ae and $1.00 per 
aeuaik until $10.00 is paid, or sorern the 
volumes to you at your exnense. Asa pur- 
chaser I am to have 
Choose the Right Vocation. 


Name..eccevsess 


Post-Ofice oocseesees 


Send This Coupon 


With No Money 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue 


New York City _D. 12-7-18 


oat wd for examination, carria 
ENT 


ten- poems M 
. I will semd 


REE the #- 50 book, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New Yorks reference ..........0ccsesseceeesseeeeesees laine 
















$95 an Hour! 


“Every hour I spenton my I. C. S. 
Course has been worth $95 to me! My 
position, my $5,000 a year income, my 
home, my family’s happiness—I owe it all 
te my spare time training with the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools!” 

Every mail brings letters from some of 
the two million I. C. S. students telling of 
promotions or increases in salary as the 
rewards of spare time study. 

What are you doing with the hours after 
supper? Can you afford to let them slip 
by unimproved when youcan easily make 
them mean so much? One hour a day 
spent with the I. C. S. will prepare you 
for the position you want in the work you 
like best. Yes, it will! Put it up to us to 
proveit. Mark and mail this coupon now! 


ue eee ee ee TR OUT HE REO ee ee 


CTT CORRESPORDERCE SCHOOLS 
B, SCRANTON 


me, how I can cA for the 

fore which I mark X. 

SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 

Window Trimmer 

Show Card Writer 

Sign Painter 

Railroad Trainman 

ILLUSTRATING 

in 


gaol 

or in the sub: 
ENGINEER 
and Kys. 








ER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 
GOOD ENGLISH 

Teacher 
Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 
CIVIL "SERVICE 
Railway Mail Cle: 


rk 
AUTOMOBIL ~ OPERATING 
Auto Repairin, 


Navigation Spanish 
AGRICULTURE French 
Poultry Raising {tallan 
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“THE INFLUENCE OF THE. 
MIN ON THE BODY.” A most interest- 
ing little volume on a widely discussed 
topic, by the famous Dr. Paul Du Bois of the Univer- 
of Berne. 60cts. net; by mail,64 cts. Funk & 








Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 
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year attempted to train rudimentary 
engineers by discussing the A B C of sur- 
veying, sounding, and signaling. Show a 
boy, after he has read the book, a railroad- 
track, and he’ll give you the recipe for 
building one. Such books are home- 
courses, preparatory to specialized courses. 
Diagrams show how easily made things 
are; texts outline the knack of doing them. 
The boy with mechanical bent will hail 
Mr. Bond’s explicit directions. 


Byyent, Sarah Cone. I Am An American. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25. Postage, 
12 cents. 

What does it mean to say “I am an 
American’’? Sara Cone Bryant tells 
children in no uncertain terms, and she 
analyzes, simply and directly, the organ- 
ization of government and the upholding of 
justice, which, as a people, we have always 
believed in. The book is an easily com- 
prehended guide to patriotism, specifically 
intended for young people and aimed at 
foreigners, who, either through ignorance 
or evil influence, have not grasped fully 
the meaning of loyalty. It discusses our 
past history and outlines events which 
brought us into the Great War. All is 
written in the simplest of language, with a 
propaganda spirit which does not forget 
to put in a strong word for woman suffrage. 


Colum, Padraic. The Boy Who Knew What 
the Birds Said. [Illustrated by Dugald Stewart 
Walker. New York: The Macmillan Company. 


An artistic little volume is this, both in 
design and content. Mr. Colum writes well 
and mingles poetic feeling with enter- 
taining narrative. It all began with the 
startling information that the world would 
come to an end when the Bird that follows 
the Cuckoo flies into the Cuckoo’s mouth. 
But. when that was about to happen, the 
Boy threw his cap at the Cuckoo’s head, 
and covered it. For that the birds gave 
the boy lessons in bird language of all 
variety. The stories that follow, Irish in 
eolor, are the result. Rich in interest is 
this attractive book. 


Dugmore, A. Radclyffe. Adventures in Beaver 
Stream Camp. Lost in the Northern Wilds. 
Garden City: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.35 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Boy scouts—in fact, any healthy boy 
seeking for that stimulation in reading 
which consists in one adventure after an- 
other, falling thick and fast—will read this 
story at one sitting. Written by one 
famed for photographs of wild life, it 
presents authoritative accounts of New- 
foundland habits of animals and fish; in 
addition narrating a Labrador saga of two 
boys who, through knowledge of wood- 
craft, and during a long winter when they 
were given up as dead by their parents, 
from whom they. were separated while 
tuna fishing, were able to keep themselves 
alive, well, and active. One must not 
judge such a book from the standpoint of 
style. It is not literature, but a species of 
propaganda for the outdoor life. Captain 
Dugmore has utilized his knowledge to the 
full, and told simply for young people, with 
narrative as the vehicle, what he has 
previously told to older folk, about the 
caribou, beaver, and other inhabitants of 


the wild. 
Dyer, Walter A. The Dogs of Boytown. New 
$1.50 net. Postage, 12 


York: Henry Holt & Co. 
cents. 


Mr. Dyer has written a very sympathetic 
story about dogs. He shows ample under- 
standing of boy nature. In the course of 
adventures befalling two boys and two dogs 
there is introduced generous information 
regarding the “‘points” which go to dis- 


Baltimore Pesttenss of 
John W, Frick ia 
Chambertin equipped. 


EATHERSTRIP 

YOUR WIN- 
DOWS” urges the Fuel 
Administration. Seal 
those 1-8 in. to 1-16 in. 
heat escapes around the 
sashes. Chamberlin 


Strips, the standard for 
25 years, save 1 or 2 tons 
of coal out of every 5, 
exclude cold drafts, coal 
soot and wet, insure| &: 
warmth near windows, 
“‘sticking’’ or 


prevent 
rattling. 


Nearly twice as many Cham- 
berlin equipped buildings as 
all others combined prove it’s 
BEST, simplest, most weath- 
er-tight and_ trouble-free. 
Outlasts the building. Re- 





tek 
building. The fet the ? 
nothing to «. 
Famous Chamber- 
lin Users include 


pays its cost in 4 years or|w, x y, 


less. Guaranteed 10 years by 
the largest, oldest, most ex- 
perienced weatherstrip mak- 
ers; with a half-million dol- 
lar paid-up capital and a 
quarter-century reputation 
for success. 
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Chas. MH. Schwab 
Chauncey M. Depew 
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windows, 
—— or metal—in aon or Fold buildings. 
WRITE for illustrated, descriptive book 


and list of usersin 


your vicinity 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


General Offices, 109 Dinan B: 
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All druggists: 
Sample each A 


Caticara Helps 
Burning Smarting 
Skin Troubles 


Le Citmest & OO, Talcum 25- 
a, Dept. 6 B,’ 


Boston.” 

















LOOSE 
LEAF 


MOORE’S 


MOORE’S MODERN 


bgpeted ink d 50 ound information “po 


Illustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. 


This Book Free when seavestis on your business let- 


lue to every one ini 
bank or outdoor ie 
cuts in 


terhead. Write 


SYSTEM 
In use in more than 200,000 offices 
Our FREE Book 





METHODS 


now for your copy. 
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You Are the Judge 


We have never resorted to extravagant claims in 
advertising AC Spark Plugs. 

The need for such tactics has never seemed appar- 
ent to us. 

We believe that AC Spark Plugs are the best spark 
plugs made and our advertising is simply a recital of 
the facts upon which we base that belief. 

Perhaps that is good advertising and perhaps it isn’t. 
But it is the sort that we believe in. 


Were we to draw upon our imagination to, invent 


‘new and extravagant arguments, perhaps we could 


sell more spark plugs—who can say? 
But we are content to rest our case with you on the 
foundation of true merit. 


We simply call your attention to the list of AC users 
below. Here you will recognize the names of the 
builders of the world’s finest motor cars. 

This list represents an overwhelming preference for 
AC’s among the makers of passenger cars, trucks 
and tractors. . 
Upon this fact we rest our claim to your preference. 


Look for the letters AC. They are glazed in the 


porcelain of the genuine. 


Champion Ignition Company, FLINT, <AMGchigan 


U.S. Pat.No.1,135,727, Apr. 13, 1915. U.3.Pat.No. 1,216,139. Feb, 13, 1917. Other Patents Pending. 





All these we. known manufacturers 
use AC for standard factory equipment 

















o- 
Acme Trucs Dort McLaughlin Rutenber Motors 
Advance-Kumely Duesenberg (Canada) Samson Tractors 

Tractors Motors enominee andow Trucks 
American- Federal Trucks Trucks anford 

La France Fulton Trucks Moline-Knight azon 
Anderson -W-D Trucks Moreland Trucks Scripps-Booth 
Apperson Gabriel Trucks Murray eagrave hire 
Brockway Trucks Genco E-igne as Trucks 
Buffalo Motors G. M.C. Trucks National Signal Trucks 

we GramanSere- poe od Trucks Singer 
Cadillac stein Trucks aklan 
J. 1. Case Hail Trucks Old Reliable joie 
Chalmers Hatfield rucks Stephens 
Chandler Haynes Oldsmobile $ ry M 
Chevrolet Hudson Oneida Trucks terling Motors 

‘ole Hupmobile Packard Sterling Trucks 
Continental Jackson Paige Stewart Trucks 

otors Jordan Paterson Stutz 

Crane-Simplex Jumbo Trucks Peerless Titan Trucks 
Daniels Kissel Kar Pierce-Arrow United States 

avis La Crosse Pilot Motor Trucks 
Deere Tractors Tractors Premier Wallis Tractors 
Delco-Light Liberty Reo Waukesha Motors 
Diamond T Locomobile Riker Trucks Westcott 

Tructs Marmon Robinson Fire White 

Dodge Brothers Maytag Trucks Wilcox Trux 
Dorris Midiand Trucks Rock Falls Wisconsin Motors 








Dealers: What does this mean to you in 
your endeavor to give your customers the best? 
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National Underwear Standards: 


re Health 
Underwear 


A two-fold fabric 


Warm Wool Outside 
Soft Cotton next to Skin 
Air Space between 


Warmth—Comfort 
No Wool Irritation 


Duofold Health Underwear Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 


**Duofold’’ for cold weather; 


**Rockinchair’’ for warm weather. 





Printis 12 Ch . book, paper. cap 


ress $85 up.Save money. phen 
goat vq All easy, rules se 

Sergey YP E-cards, 

ESS CO. D-23 Meriden, Conn. 











BOYD SYLLABIC SYSTEM. Easy —Speedy—100 to 150 
ng te errno in ®davs. No* “shading” '—no “‘positions’’— 
“word. Best for Civil service. Earn $9 to $1200 
os year. Thousands of jobs open. Tvpewriting FREE. Send 
today for Catalog. Special Offer and Money-Back Guarantee. 


CHICAGO HOME STUDY SCHOOLS, 525 REAPER BLOCK, CHICAGO, ILL. 
U 

BURLINGTON 
WAT Ct 
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IDEAS WANTED }'5:.2225, "2 
if Patented. Send 

posal for Needed Inventions, List of .Patent Buyers and 
Guide Book. Tells How to Secure Patent through our 


Credit Plan. RANDOLPH CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 
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easy 
Bee if og enroll Get our valuable 1 
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ECONOMY 
5 renewableF USES 


in in many of our 
An inexpensive little “ ng ind Out” Renewal 
Link restores a blown ——- Fuse to its 





. Econo: 
electrical circuits of the vw. s. Navy and 
leading a and munitions plants. 
Order from your el dealer. 








tinguish breeds and types of dogs. Romu- 
lus and Remus are not the only caning 


heroes in the village; there are. others 
equally interesting. From first page to 
last the book is all about dogs, and you 
can’t put the book down till finished, so 
well has Mr. Dyer accomplished his task 
as narrator. 


Indian Heroes and Great 


Eastman, Charles A. 
$1.25 net, 


Chieftains. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

No modern events can still a boy’s long. 
ing to read books about Indians. Dr. 
Eastman is a Sioux himself, and therefore 
he speaks with authority when he describes 
the characters and characteristics of Indian 
heroes. The pictures alone would be a 
measure of the close view one is given in the 
text of the ways of Indian chiefs. Red 
Cloud, Spotted Tail, Rain-in-the-Face, 
Chief Joseph—these are some of the red 
men whose lives are authoritatively given 
in a style at once holding and- colorful, 
Vigorous incident marks every page. 


Jean Henri. Our Humble Helpers. 


Fabre, 
Postage, 


New York: The Century Company. $2. 
16 cents. 

The first we heard of Fabre was when 
Maeterlinck mentioned him in his “ Life of 
the Bee”; this Frenchman was called the 
insects’ Homer. Then we read what he had 
to say of the spider—a marvelous exposi- 
tion of scientific fact, as delicate and filmy 
in its description as any fantasy. Then 
other volumes, including his ‘‘Story-Book of 
Science,” which, tho intended for children, 
was fascinating for grown people.. Now 
comes ‘‘Our Humble Helpers,” puttingto 
shame the early books of science which’ by 
means of conversation opened doors to the 
phenomena of the world. Fabre tells us of 
the domestic animals, and does so in fasci- 
nating simplicity, until the familiar egg 
takes on the glory of necromancy, even tho 
its mystery is partly explained away. 
Dogs, cats, ‘turkeys, fowls of all kinds, 
animals of all breeds are discust. Young 
farmers should feel elated, after reading 
these inspired and accurate talks, that in 
the common, every-day world there are so 
many things which are marvelously new, 
yet happening hourly before our eyes. 
Fabre’s translator is Florence C. Bicknell. 


Hunt, Clara W. The Little House in the 
Woods. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

An attractive title and an attractive 
cover design call for an attractive story. 
Miss Hunt has leaned heavily on common- 
place happenings in childhood, in a sum- 
mer spent by a five-year-older on_ the 
Maine coast. Miss Hunt has intimate 
grasp of a child’s heart and mind. In he 
work as a librarian she has advocated a 
type of book removed from the kinder 
garten uninspired volume. The pub 
lishers have reproduced Mabel B. Hill's 
drawings in tint, which make attractive 
the pages on which they occur. 

Kay, Gertrude Alice. The Fairy Who Believed 
in Human Beings. Written. and Illustrated. New 
York: Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 
cents. 

“Do you believe in humans?” is here 
the question, instead of Peter Pan's 
appeal. Little Gundy is a fairy bom 
in an ash- heap. His career is charmingly 
told, both in text and pictures. Ironical 
in places—following Mrs. Burnett’s style 
in “The Cozy Lion” and “Racketty- 
Packetty House”—-the story is full of 
fun and fairy quality. It is.just the kind 
of story to be read aloud during the 
children’s hour in every houshold—if theré 
is such a thing as the children’s 
these up-to-date times. 
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ECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 
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“| \ NS" Battery for Automobiles 
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ful \ —That has real meaning for every motorist in America. 
\ It signifies that when a man buys an “Exide” Battery 

m. N for his car he is buying the best rs and manu- 

3 Css facturing knowledge of the oldest and largest maker of 

- | \ Sectional view showing — storage atteries in the world. That he is reaping the 

the \ patented nomfleodine fillize benefit of thirty years’ experience in the building of 

2 \ rise constrection.  ““* storage batteries for every purpose. That his judgment 

Imy is backed up by an earned prestige that is nation-wide. 
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Is your battery 
worn out? | 
There is an ** Exide” Battery for every 


Does your battery 
need repair? 


‘The timely and well executed renewal 


‘a car—a battery embodying the nine points of the parts most subject to wear will 

tho of * Exide”’ excellence—each point a prolong the useful life of a well-made 

a reason why your car should be “Exide battery. It is like half-soling and heeling 

yung equipped. a well-made pair of shoes. 

~ Do you need an “Exide”’ batteries are so made as to be 

re 80 . > easy to repair and worth repairing. 

er oversize battery: 

Byes. ” . 

nell. ** Exide” compact construction makes Who 1s Car ing for 

= it possible to install in most cars, with- 

$1.36. out alterations of the battery compart- your batter y? 

tive ment, a battery having 15 to 20 per cent : 

ai more plate surface than the battery of Your battery cranks your engine, Py 

mon- other make with which the car is regu-  *©S your lights and horn and waned eee 

sum- larly equipped. An oversize ** Exide” your ignition system. Care will prolong 
the battery gives the extra “‘pep’’ in engine and neglect will shorten its life. Most 

mate : ° e ° “ce os: 

n her cranking and the reserve lighting capacity battery trouble’’ is due toabuse. Who 

ed a so desired by many car owners. is caring for your battery? 
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“Exide” Service Stations 





the makers of ‘‘Exide’’ batteries. 





In principal cities and towns throughout the country you will find 
**Extde’’ Service Stations conducted under the direct supervision of 
Whether your need is a new 
battery, the repair of an old one, or some detail of operating care 
you may depend upon *‘ Exide’’ Service. 
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Half 
tonnage oO 
America is 
carried on 


| Hirestone Tires 


HAT is the result of Firestone leader- 
ship in developin3, the first truck tires 
and pioneerin?, improvements ever since. 


And Firestone is first with a practical, 
efficient Giant Cord Tire equipment, 
includin?, demountable rim. 

FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Firestone Park, Akron, Ohio Branches and Dealers Everywhere 











san York: Charlee Saibuer'e "Sons re 
Postage, 16 cents. < 

There are different planes of bravery, 
says Mr. Lanier. ‘First, the rising planes 
of physical bravery; then that intrepidity 
of the mind which lifts still higher; and, 
finally, the courage of the spirit, which 
{ncludes these others and so much else 
besides.” His book is one of exciting 
adventures, graphically illustrated by im- 

ing pictures, with heroes like Horatius, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, and a long line 
down to the present. Thermopyle fig- 
ures, and so do Zeppelins. There is 
no end of variety to the narratives offered, 
selected and arranged not in sequence, 
but to satisfy the five divisions of the book: 
“Facing Death to Avoid It,” ‘The 
Treasure-Seekers,” ‘‘Soldiers Who Knew 
No Fear,’’ “‘Some Exploits on the Sea,” 
and “Famous Deeds of Discipline.” All 
readers fond of historical adventure will 
find in Mr. Lanier’s narrative ample thrills. 
latham, Harold S. Under Orders. The Story 
of Tim and “The Club.” New York: The Mac- 
milan Company. $1.35. Postage, 12 cents. 

Boys’ Clubs have done much in our recent 
strenuous months to sustain the nation. 
Events have awakened in young and old 
alike a passion for service, which has 
changed and strengthened character every- 
where. Mr. Latham has taken this theme 
for his story, and he narrates it directly 
and by means of a series of small-town epi- 
sodes, showing how temptation overthrew a 
young hero and in turn was conquered by 
the boy’s awakened moral sense of right. 
The events are up to date. Tim, begin- 
ning with a War-Savings Stamp campaign, 
finally reaches the crest of his service by 
enlisting in the Navy. 


Macmillan, Cyrus. Canadian Wonder Tales. 


With illustrations in color by George Sheringh#i* 


New York: John Lane Company. $4 net. Postage, 18 
cents. 


Full of poetic feeling is this interesting 
book, which, tho not intended primarily 
for children, is none the less rich in the 
mystery and magic loved by them. A 
foreword gives the folk value of these 
tales, their academic and scientific signif- 
feance. But one has only to read such 
of the stories as ‘“‘The Baker’s Magic 
Wand,” “Jack and His Magic Aids,” 
“The Boy and His Three Helpers,” 
and ‘‘The Sad Tale of Woodpecker and 
Bluejay” to reach the rare, delightful 
flavor of the narratives. Not in a long 
while have we had such enjoyment from 
fairy-lore as in this collection, which is 
further made distinctive by being hand- 
somely printed and illustrated in attrac- 
tive style. Tell a boy or girl that these 
tales are still recounted around the camp- 
fires of Canadian Indians, and the interest 
will be manifold. 


Nicolay, Helen. The Book of American Wars. 
ie tek: The Century Company. $2. Postage, 16 


The Germans were right—America is 
not primarily a fighting nation, but then, 
if we must fight? We have had our wars, 
and the record of them shows that we 
could learn how to fight when occasion 
demanded. Once more it has become 
natural to recall our acquired accomplish- 
ments. Miss Nicolay exploits all of them, 
touching finally and lightly on our recent 
fight for humanity. She has approached 
her work seriously and done it carefully, 
with the result that young folk will find 
none of the staleness of the conventional 
history book, but a treatment based on 
wide grasp of facts. The note of national 
responsibility is sounded. Maps in an 

pendix are an excellent feature. 
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AN’ T we all get together and devise some means of 

*‘slipping the word’’ to our wives, daughters, sisters 

and sweethearts that what we really want for Christmas is 
a box of good cigars? 

And when the ladies do give us cigars isn’t there 
some way they can be tipped off to give us the kind we 
can smoke instead of the kind we ‘have to give away? 
We think it can be done, and here’s the way to do it— 


Just show this to your wife, 
daughter, sister or sweetheart 


When she sees it she will know that without a box 
of good cigars Christmas isn’t Christmas for you. And 
when she reads down to here she will have no excuse 
for forgetting the name of the kind of cigars you want, 
because here it is written out for her— 


Then when we follow up by telling her a little about Girards, 
she will understand why you want them. 

The Girard is the most famous cigar in America today— 
famous as a Havana smoke rich and delicious to the palate—and 
famous as the cigar that never gets on the nerves, never affects the _ 
heart, never leaves a harmful after-effect of any kind. 

It’s a cigar that doctors recommend—and smoke themselves; 
a cigar that men from coast to coast love well. 

A box of Girards means an amiable and merry man in the 
house on Christmas and as long thereafter as the cigars last. 

Any cigar dealer in America can sell you Girards. If he 
hasn’t them in stock he can get them for you from us. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf Established 1871 Philadelphia 
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A Superb Gift 
For Christmas 


Here is the holiday gift par excel- 
lence—the one gift sure to be appreci- 
ated—the gift that is a compliment to 
both giver and recipient. This work will 
last a lifetime, and the “dictionary habit,” 
once. acquired, will always be a source. of immeas- 
urable benefit. 
STANDARD DICTIONARY as your gift 
this year, and you may be sure 
our taste and discrimination will 

appreciated. 


B 


Instant, Correct Information 


In these days of intense special- 
ization in one particular branch of 
a subject or art, it is often imprac- 
ticable for a man to master much more 
than his own profession or business. But 
no man wants to be in ignorance regarding 
any of the other great branches of human 
knowledge, and here, in this modern com- 
pendium, you may have the world’s knowl- 
edge concentrated in a single volume. You 
may know in an instant—and 
authoritatively —the exact “what, when 
and why” of any query which may arise in 

our business, professional or social life. 
ou need it, your home needs it—your 
especially the children, will always 
by its use. 


Leaders In Amaettcen Life 
Praise It Highly 


The STANDARD DICTIONARY has 
received the unqualified endorsement of 
_ hundreds of leaders of thought and action all over the 
globe. Thousands of the nation’s leading men have 
already exprest their highest respect and admiration 
for this wonderful book. Among hundreds who praise 
it and recommend its use are: Andrew Carnegie, Car- 
dinal Gibbons, Hudson Maxim, Brander Matthews, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education P. P. Claxton, W. H. 
P. Faunce, S. Parkes Cadman, George Barr Mc- 
Cutcheon, George Ade, John Wanamaker, Elbert H. 
Gary, Jack London, Samuel Gompers, Archbishop 
Ireland, and many others. 


Unrivalled In Its Excellence 
Wanamaker, Famous Merchant:—'‘Artistic, complete, and 
excellence.” 
United States Commissioner of Education Philander P. 
“This great work can not fail to be a 
English scholarship.’ 
Prof. George W. Kirchwey, Kent Professor of Law at Columbia 
Oniversity:—"It isa miracle of book making. It makes all other 
dictionaries look pale and ineffectual beside it.” 


All Bookstores or Use This Coupon 


If a bookstore is not handy. or your Bookseller has not got the Funk & 
agnalls Standard, order direct from the Publishers on this pon. 


FUNK & WAGNA 
354-360 Fourth 


LLS COMPANY, 
Ave., New York City 


Gantomens— Send . Carriage 
ANDARD DICTIONARY i 


all means give THE 


that 


know 


distinct contribution to 


coupon. 
D. 12-7-18 
, the FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW 


und in-— 


Durable Backram $12.00 
Full Sheep Leather $14.00 


Half Goatskin $16.00 
Fall Goatskin $19.00 


(Cross off editions not wanted) 
as payment in full for the volume. 
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The Funk & 
Wagnalls N. ew 


Standard 
Dictionary 


Over 3,000 Large Quarto Pages— 
Over 60 Full-Page I[llustrations—More 
Than 7,000 Text IlIlustrations—450,000 
Vocabulary Terms, thousands more than any 
other dictionary—38o Editors and Specialists— 
533 Readers for Quotations—32,000 Illustrative 
Quotations—28,500 Synonyms and Anto- 
nyms—31,000 Historic Events 
Cheenchintcally Arranged—65,000 
Proper Names—One Vocabulary 
Order—Latest Census Statistics. 


NEW 


The World’s Greatest 


Reference Book 


It is the world’s greatest reference 
work. No book on earth contains 
so much knowledge compressed and 
ready for instant use—all ‘in one 
plain alphabetical order, ready to answer 
your little child’s simple question or your 
own perplexing and intricate one. One man 
can hardly even conceive the vastness of 
its contents, no ten men could ever master 
its sum total of knowledge. No subject of 
human interest is excluded from its scope 
—Literature, Art, Music, Electricity, 
Medicine, Law, Manufacturing, Gram- 
mar, Advertising, Shipbuilding, War, 
Peace, Politics, Religion, Statesmanship, 
Baseball, Automobiling, Engineering, 
Architecture, Science, Mathematics, Speech, 
Philosophy—anything—everything you can think 
of is included in its range. No one can ever know it all, 
but one can have tt all at his elbow for instant use in this re- 
markable book. It has cost over $1,450,000 to produce it—you 


may have it now for only a few dollars. 
IT IS MORE THAN 
100 DicTIONARIEs iN ] 

















It Will Make Children Bright 
Covers the Following Subjects and Homes Happy 
and Many More Besides Besides its exact scientific record of fundamental truths in various 
Agriculture Literature branches of knowledge, this surprizing volume will elicit the wonder 
Auat my Mathematics and admiration of your children and family for its pictures and 
oe | explanations of the marvels of the land, the sea, the sky, and 
idnday eae of man’s handiwork as witnessed in the world’s progress. If your 
Architecture | Motor Boating | Children could get the habit of referring to this volume, they would 
Art Motoring reach maturity liberally grounded in the world’s knowledge. It is the 
Astronomy Music world’s greatest book of reference for the home, the office, the school. 
eta — one 
ase! a) autica! 
Bibliol Term ° 
Biography | Nomismati It Is Highly Commended By All 
Botany } Hon. Champ Clark, Speaker, House of Representatives: —‘It is in 
Ceramics Pedagogy daily use. It certainly is a wonderful book. P 
— ano aed Samuel Gompers, President A merican Federation of Labor: —'It is 
Commerce Sictegeesiar certainly a most complete, valuable and handsome piece of work. 
Decoration Phrenology It will be of great value to me in my office.” 
es | Papel Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, Creator of “Sherlock Holmes":—‘I once 
Electricit amused myself by trying to find words that were not in it, but I 
y Poetry : >} 
Entomology Poultry did not succeed. 
Explosives Printing 
Finanee Railroading 
moran - — 
oreign ords ology . . . e 
gett Phrase Sports The Various Bindings and Prices 
ra” ae 
¥ erms . 
seewtch Temmel Toten bakce All Styles Listed Here Are Supplied With Patent 
oe 2 a Wee Weeks Thumb-Notch, Quick-finding Index and are shipped 
Irrigation Telegraphy prepaid at the prices quoted. 
Lop je up 
4 ney Binding Price 
in dacwtadargdiee vated $12.00 
ET IOSD 14.00 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 74 Fourth Ave., New York 
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ane. = —— be Sentone. The Book of Elves 


and : Houghton .Miffiin Company. | 


sinet Fotis: ry, 


Miss Oleott’s foreword announces the 
fairy godmother, pixies, spriggans, and 
fays who, whether from Ireland, Bohemia, 
Sweden, or elsewhere, sport ‘through the 
pages of a fascinating collection of tales. 
For many months Miss Olcott has con- 
tributed weekly stories to the New York 
Evening Post, and the majority of selee- 
tions here used were garnered from these. 
They are told simply, merrily, with literary 
tact. Here and there one meets with 
appropriate verses that fit in with elfin 
spell. There is no doubting Miss Olcott's 
sympathy -with childhood, or her under- 
standing of the appropriate materials for 
story-telling and reading aloud. The 
volume is agreeably printed, with illus- 
trations in color, and cover design by Milo 
Winter. 


Perkins, Lucy Fitch. The French Twins. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25 net. Post- 
age, 12 cents. 


This is a nice, wholesome little story, 
told in text andin crayon. Miss Perkins’s 
“Twins” books have won a deservedly 
familiar place in the nursery. They are 
written with feeling for atmosphere and 
considerable inventiveness as regards plot. 
Here we have a ‘‘war” story for young 
readers. The Twins live in Reims, and 
experience the excitement of the bom- 
bardment. They become refugees, and 
in a small French village meet with the 
Foreign Legion, particularly with two 
Americans in it, who are the innocent and 
valued means of discovering the plot of 
two German spies to signal to a German 
aviator the location of French ammunition- 
dumps. It is a brisk little book for readers 
living in brisk times. 


Steel, Flora Annie. English Fairy - Tales. 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


The style adopted by this author is 
breezy, with a suggestion of good-natured 
irony. Some may be staid enough in 
love of original English fairy-tales to prefer 
the old versions, even when they sacrifice 
some of the up-to-dateness here shown. 
The spirit or event, however, is not 
changed. The vein is popular. As usual. 
Mr. Rackham is delightful. Who could 
want a better picturing of The Three Bears 
or of Catskin? It is a beautiful volume 
and will bring delight to many a nursery. 
Miss Steel gives pleasure in her manner of 
telling, and shows alertness of imagination. 


Grimm, The Brothers. Little Brother and 
Little Sister, and Other Tales. Illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.50 net. Postage, 18 cents. 


As an illustrator, Arthur Rackham 
has given infinite pleasure to young and 
old alike. His imagination is quaint and 
flexible; his line and color decorative yet 
simple; his fancy delicate. The Brothers 
Grimm have never had a more agreeable 
depicter, not only in this rich volume, but 
in a previous volume of Grimm issued by 
the same publishers. There appears to 
have been made an intelligent choice of 
material. Even tho we can imagine the 
shudder of parents over the savage in so 
many of the tales, we are glad the texts 
have not been shorn of their strength. 
Educators point to the Grimms as respon- 
sible for German ruthlessness because of 
the blood and thundér of., their folk-lore. 
The opening story gives title to the book. 
he texts are unshorn. . 


















Home 7 






Meet the Requirements 
Of National Economy 


With America facing her 
second war-time Christmas the 
necessity of care in the spend- 
ing of money is evidenced as 
never before. 


Especially in the selection of 
holiday gifts must discretion 
be used. These are practical 
times and only the most thor- 
oughly practical gifts should 
be considered. 


UNIVERSAL Home Needs offer a 
variety of artic les all of which are 
designed to render service in the 
saving of food, the saving of time 
or the conservation of fuel and toa 
considerable degree make unneces- 
sary the customary household help. 


In qualityof material,in construction 
and in workmanship, UNIVERSAL 
Home Needs are of the highest grade 
back of the UNIVERSAL 
Trade Mark which appears on each 
article isa manufacturing experience 
of over half a century. 


On Sale at Hardware and 
Housefurnishing Stores 
Everywhere, Electrical Goods 
at Electric Lighting Compa- 
nies and Electrical Dealers 


Write to Dept. No. 148 for Free Booklet 


Landers, Frary & Clark 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Sst (ONIVERSAL) “SSS 
ay on an UNIVERSAL +. Jour » 


















































































































































The Corona Typewriter is a practical portable writing 
machine. It weighs but six pounds, and folds compactly for 


travel, yet is exceptionally strong, as its record proves. Especially desir- 
able for home use because of its small size, convenience, and simplicity. 
Nearly 200,000 now in use. Fifty dollars, complete with carrying case. 


CORON/\ 


Qhe Personal Writin a 








$333 PER PERSON ir tiisici a 


cultural Country within a radius of 50 miles. 
600,000 People, $200,000,000 Deposits. 
Free onRequest: 3-color map— Auto Highways 
and Trunk Lines, also valuable data. Write today. 
BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


Cnamber of Commerce 
Department B1 OMAHA, NEB. 
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Embroidered Stars, Sewed 
Stripes, while they last at 
special prices 
Be $5.25 for 4 x 6 foot size 
_ $7.00 for 5 x 8 foot size 
An Aporepriate Christmas Gilt. 
Mailed (insured a" 
Seclgtiesand'rated firme. porches, 


QUAKER CITY FLAG CO., 10th oear Market, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(We also make SERVICE and our ALLIES’ Flags) 





> Write for 
Band Book 


Write today for our | 
new 160-page band book— 
eae, cc, Over two thousand 
described. Read 
y revere 
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Seaman, A ta Huiell. Melissa-Across-the- 
Street. ew York: The Century Compe. $1, 
Postage, 10 cents. 


This is a story bound to appeal to ten- 
year-old readers, simple in its plot, yet 
with just enough mystery and adventure 
about it to excite one. It is told mostly 
by means of sentences written in large 
letters on two blackboards, and passed 
between a sympathetic little girl who is 
poor and a sick little boy who is rich, 
What happens because of this long-distance 
conversation from the windows of two 
houses changes the whole outlook on life 
of several people in the story, and helps 
to make the boy well and strong again. 
It is a clean, wholesome little book with 
good feeling about it, such as one got in 
“Sara Crewe.” It is as attractive as its 
title. 

Tomlinson, Everett T. Fighters Young Amer. 


feans Want to Know. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.60. Postage, 14 cents. 


There is often accuracy, but lack of 
inspiration, in the recounting of specific 
deeds of heroism in our country’s wars, 
Mr. Tomlinson, whose previous historical 
adventures for boys have made him ran- 
sack military sources for materials, has 
here gathered together some unusual 
episodes. As a writer his intentions are 
always good. His.motives behind this 
new book are excellent. It is a timely 
venture on his part, to which he hag 
brought experience. 

Verne, Jules. The Mysterious Island. Pic- 

by N 


. C. Wyeth. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $2.50 net. Postage, 16 cents. 


If readers were ignorant of Jules Verne, 
and did not know of the hair-raising 
events with which his stories abound, the 
color plates for this holiday edition of 
“The Mysterious Island,” done by N. 
C. Wyeth, who will be remembered for his 
work in the Scribner issues of Stevenson’s 
“‘Kidnaped” and ‘“‘Black Arrow,” would 
prove sufficient incentive for reading. 
Once a boy gets launched with the party 
which in the opening chapter flies off in a 
balloon gone wild, he will find it difficult 
to put down the volume. Here is such a 
Christmas gift as will delight the adven- 
turous—a long, long story for long winter 
evenings. 

Walker, Dugald Stewart. Dream Boats. Por 
traits and Histories of Fauns, Fairies, Fishes (and 


other pleasant creatures). Garden a Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. Postage, 14 cents. 


The overdecorative, detailed, and sym- 
bolized drawings in line and color made us 
doubt whether this book would make the 
right appeal. The text explains things 
half philosophical and half dreams. Mr. 
Walker strives after effect. While his 
fairy explanations are sometimes forced, 
yet the book has charm in its color work 
and agreeableness in its print. 

Woods, Margaret L. Come Unto These Yellow 
Sands. Illustrated by John Hancock. New York: 
John Lane Company. 

The author of this story has read deeply 
in ‘The Water Babies.” Parents who 
believe implicitly in fact, and want their 
children to give up fairies as part of their 
lives, should read what befell Sir Gorts 
and his wife, who were so scientific as to 
explain away much of the ‘“‘make-believe” 
in their son’s life. This boy, Darwin by 
name, knew the pixies. Robin Good- 
fellow in particular played annoying 
tricks on his father. In the end Sir Gorts 
was reformed, and Darwin was free to 
believe in fairies all he wanted to. The 
story is richly but crudely illustrated in 
color, reminiscent of Goble’s illustrations 
for “The Water Babies.” 








Envious.—“ What do you think of & 
man who will constantly deceive his wife?” 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 





An Eye on the Future.—‘“ Better be 
polite to every boy you meet. He might 
be your colonel some day.” —Jewell (Kan.) 
Republican. 





Hits the Mark.—Hvussannp—“ It is a 
strange thing, but true, that the biggest 
fools have the most beautiful wives.” 

Wire—“ Oh, you flatterer!’’—Judge. 





His Notes Are Good.—‘“ Is the living 
he makes on a sound basis? ” 

“You bet. it is. He beats the bass 
drum in a band.’’—Baltimore American. 





How to Do It.—‘‘ We have been married 
ten years without an argument.” 

“That’s right. Let her have her own 
way. Don’t argue.”—Boston Transcript. 





One Truthful One.—Franx—“ When 
you proposed to her I suppose she said: 
‘This is so sudden?’ ” 

Ernest—‘ No, she was honest and said: 
‘This suspense has been terrible.’ ’’— 
Medley. 





Secondary Consideration.—W1bpowER— 
“T suppose that when you recall what a 
handsome man your first husband was, 
you wouldn’t consider me for a minute? ” 

Wipow—“ Oh, yes, I would. But I 
wouldn’t consider you for a second.’’— 
Orange Peel. 





A Bad Beginning, etc.— SHz—‘‘When 
we go anywhere now we have to take the 
street-car. Before our marriage you al- 
ways called a taxi.” 

Hre—‘ Exactly. And that’s the reason 
we have to go in the street-car now.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 





Kings Still Ahead.—‘‘ There is a big 
difference between the kings of old times 
and kings now.” 

“Tn what way? ” 

“In former times the kings used to 
keep fools. Now, they let the fools keep 
them.’”’—Baltimore American. 





Kept His Word.—Haroitp—“ I thought 
you made a resolution not to drink any 
more.” 

Prercy—*“ I did.” 

Harotp—“ But you are drinking as 
much as ever.”’ 

Prercy—‘ Well, that isn’t any more, 
is it? ’—Pearson’s Weekly. 





This is Made in Boston.—‘ So this is 
your famous Beacon Street?” said Major X. 
as he strolled with his friend along past 
the State House. ‘“ Frankly, I’m sur- 
prized. I had always heard that it was a 
very exclusive street, you know.” 

“ Well, so it is,’ said the other man. 

“Eh! old chap, how can you say so? 
Why, it positively verges on the Common.” 
—Boston Transcript. 





About Time, Too.—An officer inspecting 
sentries guarding the line in Flanders 
came across a raw-looking yeoman. 

“What are you here for?” he asked. 

“To report anything unusual, sir.” 

“ What would you call unusual? ” 

“T dunno exactly, sir.” 

“What would you do if you saw five 
battle-ships steaming across that field 
yonder? ”’ 






ne pledge, sir.”’—Tit-Bits. 
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Alling Waste- ashets 
is a War-Uime Crime 


YOuR message, on poor paper, is like a diamond in 

the rough. People do not recognize its true worth. 
It joins the criminal procession from the mail-bag to 
the waste-basket, which takes such precious toll of 
American materials, time and effort. 


__. Give your printed matter an appropriate setting. 
Make it say hardware, if it advertises hardware. Give 
it the feminine touch, if it sells something to women. 
It must look its message to get its message across. 

The right kind of booklet accomplishes your pur- 
pose. That effects conservation all along the line— 
paper, transportation, mails and man power. 


Ask your printer or advertising agency about Strathmore Papers. Write us for 
our booklet “Selective Mailings.” It will tell you how Strathmore Papers conserve. 


STRATHMORE PAPER CO., Mrrrmeacuz, Mass. 


Strathmore 
Quality Papers 



































FREE 


Handsomely illustrated book, just issued, 
explains way maha is twelfth in bank 
clearings, although 34th in population. 
Prepare for after the war business now by 


a wi WATER, HANG ON 
BACK OF ANY RADIATOR OUT 
ALSO MADE FOR HOT 


SAVo AIR MOISTENER 





Converts dry indoor air into a moist, 
investigating this rich agricultural terri- wholesome, healthful atmosphere. 
tory which will not be adversely affected 
by the reconstruction period. 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos and 
25% of your Coal Bills. 

Write for FREE Booklet 
SAV6 Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. L, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 
Chamber of Commerce, Omaha 
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ty yas. —the famous steering sled with non-ski 
¢ Ne T° The Christmas gift every Jive girl and boy wants. Saves shoes, 
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<< 

y prevents colds, and saves doctor’s bills, because you don’t drag 
your feet in steering. Has grooved steel runners, which prevent 
skidding on ice or snow, and make steering easy anid safe. 


Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds aa 





























z, New all-steel front acts as a shack-absorher, pre-e eat A 
vents seat and rails from splitting and greatly streng h. ALEXIBIE GZ 4 : 
ens the sled. Seven sizes, 3to5it. Sold by Hardware ti ALG ES | LAL 
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and Department St a 

S.L. Allen & Co.,Inc. Box 1100N Philadelphia — 

FREE Write for cardboard model show- 
ing how Flexih 
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. CURRENT EVENTS Gum decay causes tooth ¢ 
4 
decay ¢ 
~ the Crou THE PEACE SITUATION : 
November 20.—Paris reports the Chamber At 
of Deputies unanimously agreeing to a EALTHY d 
= roclamation declaring that ‘‘ President teeth need n 
a cough seh a ilson and the American nation and the healthy gums a 
ae oe so hurry for Allied nations and the chiefs‘of state at to hug them Else A 
usterole and rub it in their head have well deserved of they will loosen in el 
dae over the est and eon This to — Pyorrhea. Tiny ni 
. A rmanent’ fine inscri upon ublic ill 
neck. How it will tingle ——— ao = 8 
at first and then grow ever King Albert makes his entry into Antwerp the gateways of dis. B 
so cool. And how it will amid great popular rejoicing. The ease germs, which G 
reach in and nctrate rate ri ht French Government announces that infect the joints or te 
to the s the Grand Cross of the Legion of tonsils, or cause né 
- al Honor will be conferred on Queen other ailments. ne 
sipate the stall” con- Elizabeth. Pevhan’s sub The 
m which causes A London message records twenty Ger- iz vents Pyorthes, if of 
cough. man submarines surrrendering to Rear- q » Ww used in time and by 
Wh 9 Admiral Tyrwhitt thirty miles off 4 used. consistently, an 
y shouldn’t grand- Harwich. Over eighty more submarines — No mere toothpaste Aca 
mother swear by Musterole are to be surrendered within the next RUSH does. Are your rel 
for colds and coughs? It is four days. eo a aan oe sul 
betterthan amustard plaster November. 21.—President Wilson’s peace A 4 gums? an = 
as that was in the theories are criticized during a debate in 4 a ie: cnilinies ped = 
old days. And the explana- ee eee ;. Pyorthea (Rigs! ff The 
tion is this: Tokyo advices note Japanese newspapers 4 Disease). Four out to 
suggesting that Japan and China raise / "& of five people who 
Musterole is made of oil of the race question at the Peace Con- i Sa are over forty tb 
mustard and other home — ference, to bring about an agreement & yor % have it. Fas 
It penetrates under the skin, down to end racial discrimination throughout es Taisen we an on 
to the part. Here it generates its the world. Rae Ssnps aaale qnecutill ‘ 
éwn heat, and this heat disperses Premier Lloyd George authorizes the ee ee Forhan's. It pre — Noven 
the congestion. ' Yet Musterole statement that the whole support of Be; serves the gums, which ene 
will not blister. Musterole, on h will bo : 3 —_ hold the teeth secure. on 
the British Government will given Brush “or co 
the contrary, feels delightfully to claims of the British dominions in F i withh* Peas _ dis] 
pan A few seconds after you — to the future of the German DENTAL P i cleans the teeth all 
colonies. ee Docu 
i them white and free 
Try Musterole for Bobby and London reports the surrender of nine bat- from tartar. Gor 
Helen and Dorothy’s croup—and tle-ships, five battle-cruisers, seven light If gum- shrinkage sup 
for your own cough, too. Try it cruisers, and fifty destroyers of the Ger- order, bro’ 
for rheumatism—it’s a regular man High Seas Fleet. Nineteen] more poner lawn. He bili 
router out of all congestions. submarines were also surrendered to a i immediately-for spe Basel 
Always keep a jar handy. British squadron. FOR cial treatment. aed 
Many doctors and nurses recommend A dispatch from Amsterdam states that THE a holc 
Musterole, — oan pe 7,4 aanee FORHAN CO. tern 
jars seal of mbassador to London, has made the £96 Oth Ave., N.Y, Londc 
30¢ and 60¢ $2.50 hospital size. latest German appeal for clemency. GUMS Send for = 
The Musterole Co., Clevelanc, Ohio The Prince says a cruel exploitation of Cotas Sate ass 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER their present situation would endanger iel 
the ideal league of nations. Therefore, ; moOC Ger 
“IT do not appeal to pity, but to ‘ *, DAY BU inte: 
perspicacity.” 3A #2 99 per month. a Mn or Gniter 
The Echo de Paris states that the Allied stramenttinvexchasge for 
governments have decided to send an Dlayer and teacher staal 
official protest to the Dutch Govern- Top and Back and Stradivarioe Arching.  Alse Novem! 
ment against the violation of Holland’s disp: 
neutrality by permitting German troops m and Guitar teachers; <i ar Berl 
KEEP YOUR FEET WARM | _ ‘% cross Limburg in their retreat from pM Sa Nig Rig ig oF 
While Motoring, Driving, Hunting and gum. furnished. re when sold: 2 Fetarn gonas mon 
Enjoying Outdoor Life by Wearing Leonard’s The British War Office announces that Bot sold, ‘Try our’ ye dem: 
— Adirondack Foot Warmers the military situation does not admit of Direction and Maintensnee of the Mandolin Oochentra, by Ament Soldi 
$4.50 Men. women and chil- the commencement of demobilization. Treatise, “How to Practice, Paychologically Explained.” FWvritonoe: om 
Postpaid aad iggy Ts November 22.—London reports _ that Genen! 
sheepskin, wool lined, ten inches twenty more German submarines have > d 
a, Give a size and state surrendered, making the total thus Vie 
Pla tanec far handed over fifty-nine. Red. 
Largest Setters: Catalog King Albert makes a trium ~ entry Gove 
gloves, shoes, into Brussels accompanied by Queen Dr. Th 
1m... “tEgnaRD 8.60. Elizabeth and their children. York 
November 23.—Liverpool reports a great of th 
public demonstration as several thou- y 
5 sand American soldiers sail for home. Thi loval - ( 7 om 
Telegrams are reported pouring into the aI a ew : 
@ ®& White House urging the appointment ao Py st seciste ape 
of Samuel Gompers as one of the me ee ean b 
H AN DY American peace commissioners. wy > wy ~~ 
Declaring that its conditions are “onl Chkeees aa that will — 
TAGS too justified by the manuer in whic be welcomed by any man disorc 
—— ee S sr = ” the National anywhere is the Germ 
uneil o one omen, states a A 
efits te when day ch glean P Paris dispatch, has declined to inter- Boston a 
mark goods or Storage. i cede with the Government to mitigate Novem be 
Sa eo tags for keys. the terms of the German armistice. Garter Paris 
10.000 Dennison dealers sell theny President ho ra peoenes * pay heed ° o- 
Write DENNISON, Framingham, = to a ition from spokesmen of el 
hima Schleswig asking for the right of self- ‘Séeunt Upward’ that ¢ 
determination for their opprest kins- =e _ t 
men in the province wrested by Ger- GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Hakers, BOSTI = * 
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November 24.—The League to Enforce 
Peace announces a “‘ Victory Program,” 
calling for the formation at the Peace 
Congress of a League of Free Nations, 
with judicial, administrative, and ex- 
ecutive powers -and functions. 

At a meeting in Cairo, states a Paris 
dispatch, representatives of the Arme- 
nian settlement in Egypt and the Sudan 
adopted a resolution addrest to the 
Allied Powers and President Wilson 
claiming the right of the Armenian 
nation to independence and sovereignty. 

The Wolff Agency states that Marshal 
von Hindenburg has telegraphed to the 
Berlin Government asserting that the 
German Army, because of the hard 
terms of the armistice and of the inter- 
nal situation, is inno position to re- 
new fighting. ~ 

The Associated Press reports the frontier 
of Germany crossed at several places 
by American Signal Corps units and 
ambulance workers. 

A cable from’ Harwich announces the sur- 
render of twenty-eight more German 
submarines. Included in this under- 
seas flotilla was the Deutschland, which 
came to Baltimore with merchandise 
and mail in July, 1916. 

The National Security League appeals 
to the 500,000 American women. who 
are cooperating in its propaganda to 
“be on the alert against sympathetic 
sentimentality for the defeated enemy 
and to stand firm for a peace of justice.” 


November 25.—Since a division of the 
enemy’s surrendered fleet might arouse 
controversies among the Allies, says a 
dispatch from London, it is probable 

all the German war-ships will sunk. 

Documents published by the new Bavarian 
Government, Washington is.informed, 
support all the evidence heretofore 
brought to light fixing the responsi- 
bility for the war upon Germany. 

Basel learns that the Hungarian Gov- 
ernment has requested the Allies to 
hold an immediate discussion of peace 
terms. 

London reports a flotilla of mine-sweepers 
leaving the Firth of Forth to clear a 
ppenree for the British squadron to 

iel so that the remnants of the 
German Navy may be disarmed and 
interned. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


November 20.—An Exchange Telegraph 
dispatch from Copenhagen reports the 
Berlin Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Coun- 
cil passing a resolution against sum- 
moning a Constituent Assembly and 
demanding the summoning of a general 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Congress to 
“take decision as to the future of 
Germany.” 

Copenhagen also hears that several 
hundred persons have been arrested in 
Vienna on charge of conspiring with the 
Red Guards to proclaim a Bolshevik 
Government. . 

Dr. Thomas G. Masaryk sails from New 
York to take up his duties as President 
of the Czecho-Slovak Republic. 


November 21.—Premier Clemenceau sub- 
mits to the law faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Paris the question of whether 
the extradition of William Hohenzollern 
can be demanded. 

Geneva reports the retreat of the Ger- 
man armies continuing in the greatest 
disorder and adds that anarchy in 
Germany is worse than during the 
Austrian retreat from Italy. 


November 22.—The Dutch Legation at 
Paris publishes a note stating that the 
kind of setae granted to William 
Hohenzollern by Holland is similar to 
that given to all foreign refugees and 
that the Government could not make 
any exception on account of his former 
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DAMASKEENE 


RAZOR — 
Khaki Service Outfit 


Brighten 
his 
Christmas 

with a 





Men who are used to picking winners, select 


the GEM Service Outfi 


suit of Khaki—light-weight 


in its natty 
hike— 


space economizing in the pack. Fit as a fighting 
man—it is efficient and on the job whenever 
and wherever called upon. Suits soldiers and 
sailors toa T. The GEM Blade is a win- 


ner from the word go— it is keen for service. 


The Gem’s been good 
enough to be a win- 
ner for over 25 years 
—muillions in use today 


$1.00 oe 


Outfit with Trench Mirror, $1.35 








Add soc to above 
prices, for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine Street, W., Montreal 


Sel =| 
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fora Loong-hite Gitt 
The following impartial test shows 


that nobetter silver plate than AlvinLong-, 
Life Plate can be made. , 


A test made by H. G. Torrey, for 37 
years Chicf Assayer of the United States 
Government Assay Office, showed that 
out of fourteen leading makes of silver 
plated teaspoons, Alvin Lons-Life Flate 
averages the greatest amount of pure 

ver. 






















For investment value, for beauty, 
for long life—make your gift Alvin 
Long-Life Plate. 


Send for “Setting the Table Correctly 
by Oscar of the Waldorf, Fully rina 
trated—a helpful booklet descri>ing cor- 
rect table arrangement for formal din- 
ners, lunches, etc, Sent free upon request. 


Atvin Manuracturine Co. 
52 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
Makers of Sterling Silver and the Lonz-Li/: Plate 
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An Amsterdam dispatch says it is now 


Copenhagen is informed that a great 
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An Ideal Christmas Gift! 
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per/ume cvcrmade. Produ cod without aicol bol. 

Kinzie stop las:a pace. Bot like the pic- 
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GIFT HIM 
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Maxim Silencer. Fits ony rifle, 

Gompletely silences the “Bang.” 
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The Inter-Party League for the Resté 





postion when he asked admission to 
utch territory. 


denied that the ex-Kaiser is about to 
return to Berlin. 





panic occurred on. the Berlin Bourse 
when it was reported that the extrem. 























































































ists in several German coast towns No 
had usurped the power of the local 
authorities. 

November 23.—Dispatches received jp 
London state that the Soldiers’ and 
Workers’ Councils in the Lower Rhep- 
ish provinces have accepted the pr. 
gram of the Spartacus (Bolshevik) Ni 
group by a big majority. Resistance to 62 
proletariat dictation is growing in South 
Germany. The Council at Bremen 
resolves to call on the Bolsheviki in i 
Russia to help introduce communism, 
and a proletarian dictatorship has been 
proclaimed at Diisseldorf. 

The Hague reports an extensive clandes. Nov 
tine trading in arms in Berlin, and that § 
the Supreme Soldiers’ Council at Kied P 
protests against the usurpation of 8 
power by the insurgent Berlin Soviei, 0 
Many local Soviets are demanding the 0 
abolition of military discipline. Nove 

Amsterdam has a Warsaw dispatch stat- t] 
ing that the new Polish cabinet set up b 

General Pilsudski consists prin. re 
a of Social Democrats and men- sl 
bers of the Peasants’ League. ies 

A Berlin newspaper avers that 278 pe. B V 
sons have been affected by the downfall al 
of ruling houses in Germany. Of this B: 
number thirty-three were of the Royal le: 
Prussian house and thirty-nine of the ov 
Bavarian reigning family. B: 

Washington is informed that the Jugo- 

Slav National Council has withdraw 
from the Democratic Mid-European 
Union. Nover 

November 24.—Stockholm learns that ad- lea 
herents of the Spartacus group at Oc 
Berlin attempted on November 22 we 
to seize the Berlin Police Presidency. no’ 
German newspapers received at Copen- an 
hagen report that the United Workers’ hos 
and Soldiers’ Council have proclaimed § The 
Cldenburg, Oestrieskland, Bremen, tro 
Hamburg, and Schleswig - Holstein a Rh 
republic, with the capital at Hamburg. ing 

Basel reports that Grand Duke Friedrich inti 
of Baden issued a proclamation Noven- tho 
ber 22 renouncing the throne for him- ate 
self and descendants. The 

November 25.—It is officially announced _ 
in Berlin that the Soldiers’ and Work- dis 
men’s Council and the Government I 
have agreed upon an equal division of Lond 
power. The aim is ‘‘to defend and pro! 
develop what has been achieved by the 
the revolution and to suppress all are 
counter-revolutionary activity.’ crue 

London hears that, despite this agree Ger 
ment, opposition to such a government men 
is growing outside Berlin. A greater 
part of South Germany, including The F 
Wurttemberg; Baden, and Bav aria, has and 
declared it will not submit ‘“‘to the te tota 
rorism of the dictators in Berlin who have tons 
replaced the Kaiser and militarism.” Novem! 

Lon 

RUSSIAN AFFAIRS Brit: 

November 20.—Cables received in Wasb- ov 
ington state that an army of 100,00 ong 
men under General Alexeieff, forme equa 
commander-in-chief of all Russian rages 
armies, is advancing on Moscow from oy 
the south. Gern 

Kief dispatches to Swedish newspaper hand 
report the Ukrainian Government 0V&# [ondo; 
thrown and Kief captured by a acros 
from Astrakhan. bi oo T _ : 

aph Company learns from 
Fagen that the situation in the ‘hs Copenk 
is causing anxiety in Germany and thine 
great German army is marching east When 3 
n 





ward, 





tion of Free Russia presents a memo- 
randum at the State Department in 
Washington asking the Government 
to recognize the coalition Omsk Gov- 
ernment and declaring it imperative 
that Russia shall have full representa- 
tion at the Peace Conference as ‘‘a 
free and independent country.” 


November 21.—An Associated Press dis- 
patch from Vladivostok states that 
through a coup on the part of the 
Council of Ministers of the new ‘‘all- 
Russian”? Government at Omsk, Siberia, 
Admiral Alexander Kolchak has be- 
come virtual dictator and commander 
of the ‘‘all-Russian” Army and Fleet. 


November 22.—A dispatch from Vasal 
reports that General Skoropadahai, 
Ukrainian dictator, has surrendered, 
and General Denikine, leader of anti- 
Bolshevik forces, has been named as 
successor with the consent of the 
Entente nations. 


November 23.—Washington learns from 
Stockholm of a Helsingfors newspaper 
printing an account of a terrible mas- 
sacre in Petrograd. Five hundred for- 
mer Russian army officers are reported 
murdered. 


November 24.—A Paris dispatch states 
that 350 workmen in Jaroslav have 
been murdered by the Red Guards for 
rebelling against the orders of Bol- 
shevik officials. 


November 25.—A delayed message from 
Vladivostok says General Semenoff, 
anti-Bolshevik leader in the Trans- 
Baikal region, has broken with Omsk 
leaders and is asserting jurisdiction 
over the Amur, Usuli, and Trans- 
Baikal district. 


GENERAL WAR-ITEMS 


November 20.—The Vorwiérts of Berlin 
learns on reliable authority that up to 
October 31, 1,580,000 German soldiers 
were killed and the fate of 260,000 was 
not known. Four millions were wounded 
and 490,000 are held as prisoners in 
hostile countries. 

The Paris War Office reports French 
troops reaching the left bank of the 
Rhine and American troops, cooperat- 
ing with Pétain’s men, pushing forward 
into Luxemburg and Germany. Eight 
thousand Allied prisoners were liber- 
ated at Givet. 

The entrance of Marshal Pétain into 
Metz at two o’clock yesterday after- 
noon is described in Associated Press 
dispatches. 

london reports the British Government 
protesting to Berlin by wireless against 
the brutal treatment released prisoners 
are receiving in Germany. Unless this 
cruelty is stopt, it will be taken “into 
account in any question*of revictualing 
Germany or satisfying the require- 
ments of the German population.” 

The British Admiralty states that Allied 
and neutral shipping losses in October 
totaled 93,000 tons, of which 84,000 
tons were British. 


November 21.—The New York Tribune’s 
London correspondent cables that Great 
Britain is horrified and staggered by 
stories of ill-treatment of released 
risoners by Germany, public opinion 

ing inflamed to an extent only 
equaled by the worst submarine out- 
tages. The London Times calls upon 
the Allied governments to compel the 
Germans to treat the prisoners in their 
hands without abuse. 

london reports British cavalrymen riding 
across the field of Waterloo on their 
way to the German frontier. 

Copenhagen receives news of a bombard- 
ment of Vitikalua, by three Russian war- 
ships flying the red of Cronstadt. 

When hostilities were suspended, Ameri- 
ean aviators had destroyed 661 more 
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To busy fathers 
facing forty 


~~ 


ERHAPS you recognize the symptoms: Ex- 

panding waistline — rising family — growing 
responsibilities. Oh, dear, yes! And also (sotto 
voce) hair conspicuous by its absence around the 
temples, perhaps! : 


Well—you want to keep what you /ave got, 
anyway. Of course! But fow? Here’s one way 
to do it. 


Listen ! — 


Packer’s Tar Soap and the will to use it— 
according to directions—regularly! You can’t 
begin too early deriving benefit from the scalp- 
cleansing, hair-helping qualities of its pure pine-tar, 
ably assisted and abetted by other ingredients. 


Adopt this program wholeheartedly. Appoint 
a definite. day and time for your Packer sham- 
poo. Beontime. Keep your appointment with 
Packer’s as religiously as you would keep the 
most important business engagement you can think 
of. Make a date with Packer’s Tar Soap now 
for Saturday night. You won’t regret it. Send 
10c for sample half-cake. 


Our Manual, ‘“The Hair and Scalp—Modern Care 
and Treatment,” contains 36 pages of practical infor- 
mation. A postcard request brings you a copy. 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


“*Pure as the Pines”’ 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap, delicately perfumed, cleanses 
delightfully and refreshes the scalp—keeping the hair 
soft and attractive. Liberal sample bottle 10 cents. 


THE PACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 84A, 81 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Do You Know?Pr 


Do you know that your intestinal tract is 
some 28 or 30 feet long, and full of bends, 
and twists and turns? 

That the waste from the food you eat must 
pass through this crooked tube and out of 
the body regularly and thoroughly? 


That if this waste matter isn’t kept soft and 
continuously moving along its winding tube, 
it stagnates, ferments, breeds germs and gen- 
erates poisonous substances? 

That these poisonous substances are absorbed 
by the blood and carried by it to every cell in 
the body, and that such self-poisoning causes 
over 90% of human illness? 

These facts are all explained in a most inter- 
esting and instructive way in five little book- 
lets, which are based on the latest and best 
medical knowledge. 

If you read any or all of them you will learn 
a lot of things that you never knew before, 
and they may save you from serious illnesses. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW. JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 


Nujol For Constipation 











Please send me: 


REG. US. PAT. OFF. 


Mark X in the square 

opposite your choice 

“The Days That Go Before”’ 

—constipation in pregnancy and nursing period. 
“As The Twig is Bent” 

~—constipalion in infancy.and childhood. 
“Thirty Feet of Danger” 

—constipation and auto-intoxication in adults. 
“As Shadows Lengthen” 

—constipation in old age. 

“Wages of Neglect” 

—constipation as a cause of piles, 


ooooo 























le ib! mi! it 
Jowouts and punctures. Easily app! 
ea tire. Used ever and over in’ several yd 
y ©Thousands sold. Details free. Agents 


American Accessories Co., Dept. 316 Cincinnati, 0. 


wanted. 






























ADY SUSPENDERS are the 
choice of men who want comfort as 








Look for name KADY on buckles 
75 cents at leading dealers 


| THE OHIO SUSPENDER 













well as quality and 
style. The famous 
Double Crown 
Roller causes 


KADY 


Suspenders 


to adjust themselves to 
every movement of the 
body without pulling 
and binding, and makes 
the trousers hang just 
right. 

Leading dealers 
everywhere sell Y 
Suspenders. Ask to see 
them! Wear KADY 
Suspenders for a week. 

If not satisfied, dealer 
~ will refund your money. 



















guarantee of quality, 
since 1777. Fownes 
sets the standard in 
style, fit and service; 
for Military and Civ- 
ilian requirements.. 

At the Principat 

Shope 









































CO., Mansfield, Ohio 





German planes and 35 more German 
balloons than the Americans had lost, 
The total number of planes downed by 
our men was 926 and the total number 
of balloons 73. 


November 23.—General March announce 
the total casualties in the American 
Expeditionary Forces up to the signing 
of the armistice as 236,117, divided as 
follows: Killed and died of wounds, 
36,154; died of disease, 14,811; died of 
other causes, 2,204; wounded, 179,625; 
prisoners, 2,163; missing, 1,160. 

The Bosporus having been cleared of 
mines, says a Paris cable, Allied war. 
ships have entered the Black Sea and 
visited various ports. 

Saloniki reports that during their dec. 
pation of eastern Macedonia’ the 
Bulgarians deported 82,000 Greek’ resi- 
dents, a large number of whom suc. 
— to famine, torture, and enforced A 
abor. ; 
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November 21.—Paris is officially informed Sel 
that within five years France will have Ch 
merchant ships with a total capacity Ge 
of 6,000,000 tons, or double the present 
war-tonnage. Rept 

A cable from London reports active 
steps being taken by the International of 
Socialist movement to establish a Ws 
private system of wireless throughout 
the world. Stations are to be set up| he 
at once in England, France, Belgium,| Dé 
and ultimately in other countries, in-} 4 
cluding America. 

The Parliamentary Commerce Committes 
adopts a resolution against in<iuding 
most-favored-nations’ tariff clauses in} The - 
future commercial conventions, states} &t 
a dispatch from Paris. 


November 22.—The Peking correspon-} may 
dent of the Associated Press cables that] may 
China’s contribution to the United] pan 
States War Work Fund will be $1, 4 di 
200,000. “a 

The Japanese Ambassador at Washing-} ij, 
ton informs Secretary Lansing that} 64 jj 
Japan has conferred decorations onf og 
General Pershing and several other] gyct 
American officers. Chica 


November 25.—It is officially announced} Inte 
in Lima that Peru has withdrawn her} Com 
consuls from Chile on account of the} inter 
renewal of anti-Peruvian rioting in] indu 
Iquique and Antofagasta. thro 

Santiago reports that the Chilean Gov-] The W 
ernment has decided to withdraw its} mov. 
consuls from ‘Peru to avoid probable] tion 
‘‘untoward incidents”’ in case of out} Fran 
breaks in Peru against Chile. The 

A circular distributed in Montevideo} Presid 
tells of the organization of the “Soviell Agric 
of Uruguay.” rider 

A Basel dispatch states that the Bosnian} from 
national Government has asked Crown} Arm; 
Prince Alexander of Servia for an iM-\). 74, 
mediate reunion of Bosnia and Her nant 
zegovina with the Ser%ian Kingdom. and] 

Washington learns that preliminary sur} to re 
veys of the coal-fields of Lens, Franee, The An 
indicate that it wll take from eight t all 
months to three years to put all the 


mines in operation. o y 
DOMESTIC am 
Accordi 


November 20.—The Postmaster-Genenll Hons, 
announces consolidation of the services} gtata, 
of the Western Union and Postal Tele twice 

aph companies, becoming effective The Ra 
Ecouber ) 
The Seattle Meal Tendon Comal 
representi about J workers, 
valle to vo to bring about the releas? om * 
of Thomas J. Mooney and his o& , 
defendants convicted in the San Fram 









i i Electic 
cisco Preparedness-day bombing easy ; ( 
The Council also asks British lade ste 








organizations to adopt similar measure 
It is officially announced in New Yor 
that no passports will be viséed by 
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November 22.—William Gibbs 


ms passport bureau unless appli- 
ss cain show ; beyond the ; slightest 
doubt}, that; the, thie have’ ‘urgent need to 
eross'the Atla: an 
‘ine ‘in’ aii atin are an- 
ced by. 
ot e Railroad* Administration. 
Continued naval ‘expansion uby wer te 
States is reco 
Daniels at a conference i 
Naval Committee. ‘ 


Jovember 21.—Senator Lewis, of f Illinois, 
introduces a resolution in the Senate 
proposing permanent government own- 
ership of telegraph, telephones, ships, 
railroads, and other public utilities. 


President Mackay of the Postal Tele- 
graph protests against government 
control of the company’s operations and 
~~ that the Postmaster-General 
money from the Postal to pay 

to the estern Union. 

A isaingten dispatch states that As- 
sistant Secretary of War Ryan is mov- 
ing for the complete exoneration of the 
four officers of the Aircraft Production 
Service. who were found censurable by 
Charles E. Hughes and Attorney- 
General Gregory. 

Representative Sinnott,.of Oregon, intro- 
duces*a resolution:in the~House ap- 
propriating $100,000 forthe erection 
of .a.statue to Marshal Foch in 
Washington. 

The Bureau of Ittvestigation of the 
Department of Justice issues instruc- 
tions torits field agents to continue their 
watchfulness and- report ‘all activities 
of German sympathizers in their com- 
munities. 

The Alien; Property Custodian sells the 
entire capital'stock of the International 
Insurance Company to the Chase Secu- 
tities Company for $576,500. This sale 
marks the beginning of the end of Ger- 
man-owned or controlled insurance com- 
panies in the United States. 

A dispatch from Stamford, Conn., re- 
ports the denial of a club-license to a 
Mannerchor, which announced part 
of its purposes to be the “‘ perpetuation 
of German songs, the German language, 
customs, and sociability.” 

Chicago records the organization of the 

International Woman’s Association of 


Commerce, which is to advance the 
interests of women in professional, 
industrial, and commercial work 


throughout the world. 

The War Trade Bureau announces the re- 
moval of restrictions on the exporta- 
tion of raw cotton to Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Japan. 
The order is effective December 2. 
President Wilson signs the Emergency 
Agricultural Appropriation Bill, whose 
rider provides for national prohibition 
from July 1 next until the American 
Army is demobilized. 


McAdoo 
resigns as Secretary of the Treasury 
and Director General of the Railroads, 
to return: to private business. 
The American Red Cross sends out orders 
to all its chapters in this country to 
discontinue enrolments and to notify 
persons enrolled that they will not 
be sent abroad. 
cel House to the plan presented to the 
House Naval Committee, the United 
States naval strength will be about 
twice as great in 1920 as in 1917. 


The Railroad Administration announces 
& program of expenditures amounting 
to $909,000,000 for additions and bet- 
terments during the remainder of this 
year. 

By a vote of nine to two the Senate 
Elections Committee abandons the 
investigation of the alleged disloyal 
speech of Senator La Follette. 





a4 The 


Texas Federation of Women’s 
lubs passes a resolution recommending 


irector-General: McAdoo 


the" Hous . 
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How Old Are You?. 


60—have you lost all of your teeth? 


If.you are over 


50—have you lost some of your teeth? 
40—are some of your teeth loose? 


30—have you sore, bleeding, receding gums? 


NOW take a mental glance at the condition of your mouth, 


teeth and gums. 


THEN think of your age. 


AT YOUR AGE, if your teeth and gums are in a state of 


health, you are in luck. 


We say “‘luck’’ because you are an exception to the rule. 
You are in luck because you are not a victim of 


PYORRHEA 


(RIGGS’ DISEASE) 


The rule is that 75% of all the men 
and women in the world, over 30 years 
of age, are victims of pyorrhea; and it 
is pyorrhea that is responsible for pain- 
ful, bleeding, spongy, receding gums 
—loose teeth and loss of teeth. 


Unsound teeth and the bacteria devel- 
oped in gums afflicted with pyorrhea 
often are the cause of serious constitu- 
tional ailments. Bacteria originating in 
the mouth is easily distributed through 
the system. 


What are you doing to prevent pyorrhea 
or to correct a pyorrhetic condition of 
your gums? 


hygiene. 


Our free educational’ booklet; on \the 
causes, effects, treatment ‘and _pre- 
vention of pyorrhea may interest you. 
It may center your thoughts on oral 
It may induce you'to act. 


Write for the booklet today and at the 
same time ask for a free trial package 
of PYORRHOCIDE POWDER 
(antiseptic), a medicated powder, de- 
signed expressly as a co-operative home 
treatment for pyorrhea and for pyor- 
rhea prevention. PYORRHOCIDE 
POWDER (antiseptic) aids in re- 
pairing broken-down diseased gums. 
It cleans and polishes the teéth. 


THE DENTINOL & PYORRHOCIDE CO., Inc. 
1476 Broadway , New York City 
























Sold for years exclu- 
sively upon the recom- 
mendation of the dental 
profession. Effective not 
only in the treatment of 
pyorrhea, but also in 
its prevention, when used 
regularly as a dentifrice. 


Pyorrhocide Powder re- 
moves the mucoid 
plaques and the daily 
accretions which harden 
and form tartar—the 
principal cause of pyor- 
rhea—and increases the 
vitality of the gums so as 
to aid them in resisting 
the attacks of pyorrhea 
germs. It is economical 
because a dollar package 
contains a full half year’s 
supply For sale by all 
good drug stores and 
dental supply houses 





THE DENTING| = 
KRPYORRHOCIDE CO.” 
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Used in over 4,000 plants 


Use the OIL paint with a glossy, 
tile-like, white finish. Made by-a 
process over which we have 
éxclusive ‘control. Contains no 
varnish. Its firm, yet elastic surface 

= will not crack or scale, for it expands 
* and icontracts with temperature 
changes, and withstands vibrations. 


" p) 
RICE’S MILL WHITE 
(Barreled Sunlight) 
The original “Mill White.” It increases 
your iRefecs 19% to 36% by actual 
tests. every ray of. natural and 
artificial 2 ¢Reduces your lighting 
ee. Me: dirt. ‘Is sanitary and can be 


when other paints need re- 
coating: "- Mesoniad white long after other 
= have turned yellow under the same 
.. conditions. . This we guarantee. 
For all interior use in shops, factories, 
stores, restaurants, etc. 
. Sold in barrels, also in cans. 
Gloss, Egg Shell and Flat. 
« Write for free booklet, “‘More Light.” 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
~ -29 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Made. in 








COMFY SLIPPERS 
=. are soft, easeful, soothing 
“Wear them in the house instead 
Lpf stiff leather shoes. Styles for 
=e¥ery member of the family. 
Daniel Green Felt Shoe Co. 
= 111 East 13th St., New York 
“ Bob and Boo. oo a 


ao book 
s children, sent on 
request, 








that all places in which German goods 
are sold be publicly posted, and that 
American women pledge themselves 
to buy only goods manufactured by the 
United States and Allied and neutral 
countries. 


November 23.—The Treasury extends an- 
other credit of $5,600,000 to Belgium, 
making total loans to that -country 
$198,120,000, and a total for all: Allies 
of $8,184,576,666. 

It is announced that during the week of 
December 8-15 a campaign for $5,- 
000,000 will be conducted in New York 
City to meet immediate needs of the 
Jewish populations of Europe and 
Palestine. 

Admission of Germans and Austrians 
to citizenship, which was stopt during 
the war, -will be resumed in New 
York County to-morrow. 


November 24.—Washington reports that 
permanent government control of all 
radio communications is planned by 
the Administration under a bill now 
before Congress. 

The Federal Government lifts the restric- 
tions placed on the sale of Christmas 
goods in order that a more rapid es- 
tablishment of normal after-the-war 
conditions may result. 

The United States Employment Service 
reports that during the ten months’ 
period, from January Ist to the end of 
October, approximately 2,500,000 work- 
ers were directed to employment, 
largely in war-industries. 


November 25.—The nation-wide United 
War Work Fund campaign ends with 
an estimated total of $203,179,038 
in cash and pledges. 

The Senate Finance Committee votes on 
strict- party lines to accept the Trea- 
sury proposal for a $4,000,000,000 tax 
ays to succeed in 1919-20 the 

000,000 measure being drafted 
for 1918-19. 

Secretary Daniels informs the Treasury 
Department that naval estimates for 
1920 have been reduced by $1,180,- 
315,000 as a result of the armistice. 
The original estimate on a war-basis 
was $2,644,307,000. 

Working with raw materials valued at 
$40,000,000, the American Red Cross 
reports its patriotic women members 
produced 291,004,000 necessary ar- 
ticles, valued at ‘$59, 000,000, during 
the last seventeen months. 





Cat % Ba . f % 
Ambrosia Chocolate Tixies: 
Pure, rich, wholesome chocolates. Dif-; 
ferent from any others you have ever 
eaten. Delicious almond and filbert 
nut centers—no cream filling. A most 

delightful holiday delicacy. 


Send Them to Your Soldiers 


The boys in the cantonments rave about 
Tixies. You can give them no greater treat. 
If you wish to make a friend an out-of-the- 
ordinary Christmas gift, send Tixies. They 
always make a hit. Send $3.00 for special 
holiday or Scldier Boy box (sold in $3.00 
sizes only), prepaid and insured anywhere 
U.S. Money back if not satisfied. 


AMBROSIA CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
331-5 Fifth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


tions reduce output this year to fifty 
ea not ‘Therefore order immediately. 
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Old 
Virginia 
Fruit 





‘OR the family dinner, the unexpected guest, the 
holiday treat, there is nothing so good as Bromm's 


Old Virginia Fruit Cake, made for 52 years from the 


same old recipe 


which calls for y «sng of the 


choicest fruits, nuts and other good t 
Packed in its snug tin box, it keeps indefinitely, Vike 


old 


wine, and is always deliciously fres' 


We ship prepaid, by parcel post, delivery guarat: 


teed, to any address in U.S. Prices: 
4-lb. tin $4.00; 6-Ib. tin $5.50. 


2-Ib. tin $2.85; 
Order today for your 


own table, and let us send one for you to a friend, of 
your soldier boy as a holiday gift. 


512 E. Marshall Street 


L. BROMM BAKING CO. 
Richmond, Va. 


Sold in New York by Park & Tilford. Exchisive selling = 
rights in other cities open to high-grade fancy grocers. 








FREE: 3-COLOR MA 
© Auto Highways andTruig 
Lines within radius of 50 miles. Also valuab 


data for manufacturer and dealer. Write today 
a postal will bring it. Address 


BUREAU OF PUBLICITY 


Chamber of Commerce 
OMAHA, NE 


DELICIOUS “FRESH PECAN 


crop, direct, from trees to you. Mr. Solf Speaking 

We bombed your Red-Cross hospitals, we 
strafed your open towns, 

But war, you know, has many just such 

| little ups and downs. 

: We starved your men in prison-camps, but 
should that make you mad? 

Er—by the way—too harsh a peace would 
really be too bad. 


on oeee NUTS 


licatelv *_vored. Healthf: ul and nutritious, High food 
eating. 2 Ibs. $i 5 lbs. 6 tbe. 5-69: I jee 93 on e, Ho: 
Dost, ; all “ 
accepted: Remit w with AF 

co. » etn La. 








UT TTT Te 





Department D1 


SEND ME $1 TODAY 


and | will mail you, 


tpaid, 
a beautiful 12 oz. Gik Bo oa 


HES it BRAND PAPER: 


SHELL PECANS 
FRESH FROM THE PLANTATION 
GUARANTEE: Eat Six At My Risk 
—if dissatisfied, return the 
balance within 10 days 
and get your dollar back 
I could not make this offer 
if these were not the fin 
est nuts Nature produces 
Large size—note cub 
Shell, so thin, you cal 
break it with ed bare 
hand, full of nut meat of 
finest flavor and wonder 
ful nutritive value 
Kernels easily removed 

whole. 
Family Packa joo 
pounds, delivered, 


ELAM G. HESS, = 
KEYSTONE PECAN CO; 
Box 237, _Manheim 
Reference: Keystone National Bank, 


BROWN’S 
i} BRONCHIAL 
t TROCHES 


ORE throat, coughing, hoarse- 


We murdered kids and women and de- 
ported all your men, 

But when you get severe with us, that’s 
something else again. 

Shall peace be just and durable? 
you had best beware, 

Because if you’re too strict with us, we’ll 
WEEP, we will! So there! 

—Chicago Evening Post. 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


a 





Then 
ness, loss of voice, bron and 
asthmatic troubles are quickly re- 
lievedwithBrown’sBronchial Troches. 

* Not a confection but a genuine remedy 

with seventy years of success back of it. 

- Contain no opiates or other harmful ingredi- 

ents, hence are especially fine for adults and 








# May be carried in vanity case or vest pocket, 


Four sizes, 15¢, 35¢, 75¢ @ 
oo a 
= John I. Brown & Son 
: Boston, Mass. 
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“That Advertisement 


Ought to Sell Paper for Us” ie J ¥ 


ee 2? . 

For us,’’ they say. in every department of 
our mill. We don’t talk in terms of ‘‘us’’ and 
“‘we’’ merely in our directors’ room and with 
our salesforce. It’s “‘we’’ and “‘us” and “‘our 

ce gee : 
paper” with the paper machine tenders and the 
beater men—in the shipping room, and out 
where the big trainloads of raw material are 


shunted back and forth. 


That is the result of the Hammermill Profit 
Sharing Plan—a plan by which every employee 
prospers with the company’s prosperity—a plan 
which makes quality production, prompt sales, 
and dependable service as worth while to the new- 
est employee as it is to the largest stockholder. 


The effect of our profit sharing plan has 
been to create throughout our mill an intoler- 
ance of poor work, a quick conception in the 
mind of every employee that Service and Qual- 
ity beget Confidence and Sales. 


Instead of criticisrn we get suggestion; in- 
stead’ of lukewarmness we get enthusiasm. 


Is it any wonder that Hammermill Bond is 
what it is—the first bond paper to be thought 


i 


of whenever a big 
order for printing 
is under consideration. 


vin 


Even our method of showing sam- ~ 
ples is constructive. Instead of mere 
specimens of printing, we have pre- 
pared Specialized portfolios applying 
to almost every general classification 
of business. The samples shown in 
these portfolios do more than show 
how well your own printing will look 
on Hammermill Bond. Not infre- 
quently they present ideas that simplify 
a whole system, check losses and save 
many dollars in time and cash. Send 
for the portfolio that applies to .your 
own line of business. 


Ifyou areaprinter you may have the whole set. 


As a matter of war economy and in co-opera- 
tion with the Government, we have cut six colors 
from our line, and Hammermill Bond is now 
made in Pink, Blue, Green, Canary, Goldenrod, 
Buff and White, and in three finishes, produc- 
ing a bond, a ripple, and a linen effect. 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erte, Pennsytvania 


Look for this watermark— 
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-it is our word of honor to the public 


The Utility Business Paper” 
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OU'LL know what 
comfort really is the 
day you put on a 


Florsheim Flexsole. Made 
over roomy “Natural Shape” lasts 
with specially tanned, easy bend- 
ing, inner and outer soles of un- 
usual quality. A shoe that satisfies 
—the kind you will ask for always. 


Ten Dollars and up 


|} Florsheim quality is economy. 
i | Look for name in shoe. 

















Write for “Styles 
of the Times.” 





































OLD VVOND 


$100-$500- $1,000 


Ss 
vA 


Estimated annual income, 
Bonds maturing annually; interest pay- 
able semi-annually. 


EG 


interests of bond buyers carefully super- 


Pr 
3 
4 


come Tax up to. 4%. 
Ask for booklet 


SAF 


4 
w 
2¢ 
a 


Secured by new Metropolitan fire- 
proof Apartment Building (39 
po capac in Atlanta, Georgia, 

ar center of business district. 
$20,000. 


Under MILLER SERVICE safeguards, 


vised. Free from normal Federal In- 





“MILLER SERVICE" 
and descriptive “Circular 158." 
G. L. Miller & Company 
1019 Hurtz Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. Also Miami, Fla. 
FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 
“MADE AT KEY WEST— 








For Re-investment 


Never have we had a more attrac- 
tive Investment List of 6% First 
Mortgage Real Estate Serial Gold 
Bond issues. All of the issues we 
recommend are marked by more 
than ordinary stability and safety. 
And all are bac by new, income- 

oducing property of twice or more 
than twice the value of the issue. 
Mail your request today for our 
Re-investment List. =a for book- 
let “For Re-investmen 


Federal Bond 
&MortgageCo. 


7 W. Ford, Pres. (170) 
90D Griswold St. Detroit 


O/o 
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THRIFT AS A HABIT ESTABLISHED 
BY THE WAR—WILL IT LAST? 


REDICTIONS have been freely made 

that one beneficial outcome of the war 
will be the establishment in this country of 
a thrift habit lasting for a considerable 
period. Financiers, including savings-bank 
managers, have sought with much zeal to 
bring that result about. -When the Gov- 
ernment decided to issue Liberty. Bonds 
at 414 per cent., some apprehension existed 
in savings-bank circles as to the effect 
these offerings would have on savings-bank 
deposits, in that the interest return was 
greater than was paid by savings-banks. 
Losses occurred in their deposits, but they 
were not great enough to give real concern. 
Managers of these banks knew that in 
consequence of higher wages paid to labor 
and a return of peace, they would make 
large gains in deposits eventually. Since 
the war came practically to an end, a 
prominent official of one of the larger 
savings-banks when questioned as to the 
future voiced confidence in the outlook: 


‘An immediate response to peace is 
not expected by us. People are still pay- 
ing on their partial payment subscriptions 
to Liberty bonds. Later, however, the 
savings-banks look for increased deposits 
due principally to the saving habit that 
has become fixt with the people, as a 
result of participation in government 
bond offerings, and the urgent appeals to 
practise economy and thrift during the 
war. True, we must face the reduced 
wages that are bound to occur, but the 
living cost must also decline commen- 
surately with any wage depreciation. 
Peace has already brought into the savings- 
banks money that has been hoarded dur- 
ing the war by persons mostly of foreign 
birth who foolishly labored under the im- 
pression that were their funds on deposit 
in a bank they might be confiscated by the 
Government.” 


That the savings habit has been much 
promoted by the Liberty Loan campaigns 
is a general belief in financial centers. 
Now that a fifth loan is practically as- 
sured in the early spring this influence will 
be further increased, and at the same time, 
as remarked by The Wall Street Journal, 
it ‘‘gives another turn to the situation for 
savings-banks.”’ In banking circles there 








| Thrift Stamps; 3. War Savings Stamps— 


has been discussion as to whether another | 


very large loan could. be successfully floated 


| if the interest rate were 414 per cent. | 








Opinion has become quite general that the | 
P q ° | such wonderful effect? 1. 


next bonds will bear interest at a higher 
rate, probably 41% per cent. Now that the 
war is ended and patriotism can not be 
the leading selling slogan, more attractive 
features will have to be presented to enlist 
support. Should the Government float a 
bond issue bearing interest at 414 or even 
5 per cent., savings-banks may again be 
subject to further withdrawals, especially 
if resort is had to short-term borrowing. 
The writer notes, however, that ‘“‘little 
anxiety is visible on this score.” 

Perhaps no better illustration of the 
thrift habit people have acquired could be 
presented than returns made by the sav- 
ings-banks of Boston on October 31, last. 
At that date these banks had $321,078,609 
of deposits as against $317,834,000 four 
months before and $319,894,000 on the 
same date in 1917, the previous banner 
total for the end of a banking year. There- 
fore, since last spring deposits and the 








interest added thereto ‘“‘have more tha 
held their own, a phenomenon in its¢f 
considering the immense loans to th 
Government made by the people of th 
Boston district and record gifts to war. 
charities.”” Characteristic as this showing 
is of the traditional New England thrift 
it is also accepted as a ‘‘sure sign that 
lessened Government need for funds yil] 
be quickly followed by a sharp rise jp 
savings that will surpass the recor 
reached early in April, 1917, before th 
Government began to sell war-bonds.” 
The subject of the thrift habit wa 
recently discust in a more general way by 
Ingalls Kimball, in the New York Ting 
Annalist. Mr. Kimball pointed out that 
some’ danger exists that a relapse from th 
habit may occur as soon as the demands 
of the Government for money shall cease, 
Following are points from his article; 


“Tt is reported that more than 25- 
000,000 people subscribed to the ‘las 
Liberty Loan. | Leaving out duplications, 
it is fair to infer that 20,000,000 separate 
individuals are saving by this method 
No estimate of the number of individual 
purchasers of War Savings Stamps has 
been attempted, but as more than $80). 
000,000 worth have been sold, it is prob. 
able that nearly half the population has 
this year saved money in one of these ney 
ways. And it is not unreasonable t 
think that fully $5,000,000,000 will hav 
been gathered, before the end of Gover 
ment financing, from people who are no 
usually investors — wage-earners, mainly, 
who do not save at all, or whose saving 
go into the savings-banks. The totul 
savings-bank deposits of the United States 
in 1917 were $5,418,000,000. In othe 
words, the war-savings of the nation, 
gathered in less than two years, amount, 
roughly, to the sum total of savin 
deposits, including interest acereti 
accumulated in more than a_ hun 
years of quiet, earnest effort! 

“To what extent is it possible to 
tinue, for the permanent benefit of 
people, the plan which has been s0 si 
cessful in the flotation of governmell 
loans? In considering this question it j 
worth while to examine the system an 
see which, if any, of its elements can \ 
continued in effect, now that the war i 
over. The thrift machine set up by th 
Treasury was as follows: 1. small-ui 
government bonds; 2. non-interest-bearin 





short-term obligation paying interest 4 
maturity. 

“This was the mechanism. What wi 
the power that actuated the machine | 
salesmanshif 




























including every modern device of adve 
tising; 2. distribution: (a) through rets 
payments (usually pay-roll deduction), 
“From these simple elements was 
up a campaign that induced the pe 
to save in a new and unaccustomed vl 

at least twenty times as much as 

had ever before saved in the same 
salesmanship, probably, contributed MOMiAcq4 
The selling [campaigns of the Libe 
Loans and War Savings Stamps were ¢ 

ried on by the largest and most effectit 
selling organization ever put  togethd 
under the direction of the ablest mé 
and devotion that were unimaginab 
This selling force wa8 irresistible. Ever 
body bought because everybody 
asked, or begged, or told, to buy. Und 
the same stimulus almost anything wou 
have sold. 


stores; (b) through employers, by parti 

None of the elements was unimportant 

in the United States, and with an eney 
“Next in importance to the direct & 
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~ We can make 


deliveries now 


E are ready for peace, 

going full speed ahead, 
with the factory never busier. 
Wewill keep it going. Pierce- 
Arrow trucks are available to 
meet the peace emergency as 
they were available in the 
war emergency. 

If you have transportation 
difficulties, come to us. We 
have served successfully 148 
different lines of business, in 
which we met every condi- 


Delivers more work in a given time; 


Loses less time on the job and off the job; 
Costs less to operate and less to maintain; 
Lasts longer, depreciates less and commands 


a higher resale price at all times. 


tion of service successfully. 
This includes your business 
—and your difficulties. 

This is no time for experi- 
ments. Everyone wants 
means and methods which 
have been tested and tried 
and have proven: equal to 
the need. 

Pierce-Arrow ‘trucks met 
every demand of the war 
and will meet every demand 
of peace. 


‘PIERCE-ARROW 





THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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STAMPING THE RE- 
TAIL PRICE ON THE 
BOTTOM AT THE FAC- 
TORY PROTECTS THE 
WEARER AGAINST UN- 
REASONABLE PROFITS, 


FISHING FOR AN HOUR 
Om TWO IN A NEARBY 
MILL POND ON RARE 
CCCASIONS WHEN THERE 
WERE NO SHOES TO PEG 
WAS PRACTICALLY THE 
ONLY PLAYING W.L. DOUGLAS 
SYER DID. 





























“THE SHOEG 
$3.50 $4.00 $450°$500 $600 $700 & $8.00 


Yu ou’ll never need to ask “What is the price ?”’ when the shoe sales- 

man is showing you W. L. Douglas shoes because the actual value is 
determined and the retail price fixed at the factory before W.L.Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. The stamped 


» price is W. L. Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes al 
the price paid for them. minnie 


4 , Stamping the price on every pair of T= quality of W. L. Douglas product is 
shoes as a protection against high guaranteed by more than years 

|, Brices and unreasonable profits is only experience in making fine shoes. The 

© one WL. Douglas the constant endeavor smart styles are the leadersin the fashion 
tof las to protect hiscustom- centres of America. They are made ina 
ers. uglas mame on shoes is  well-equip factory at Brockton, Mass., 
his aie “that "ney are the best in by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
*materials, workmanship and style pos- under the direction and supervision of ex- 
Esible to produce at the price. ito perienced men, all working with an honest 
every pair go the results of sixty-six determination to make the best shoes for 
> years rience in making shoes, the price that money can buy. The retail 
“dating back to the time when W. L. prices are the same everywhere. They 
2 Douglas was a lad of seven, pegging cost no more in San Francisco than they 
k Shoes. do in New York. 


ure W. L. Douglas name and the 
price is the bottom and the inside top facing. 
If the stamped price has ince mutilated, BEWARE OF UD. 


President W. 





































CAUTION—Before you pA be sure 












L. 















ing effort came distribution. For the 
time in the history of finance it has 
made easy to save; for the first time 
great retail channels of distribution hg 
been thrown opento saving; for the 
time millions of wage-earners have | 
the value and ease of “Saving at 
Source’ by pay-envelop deduction of 
dollar or so. a week toward a Li 
Bond.” 


Mr. Kimball questions whether or 
we ‘are to lose the benefit of the gp 
lesson of thrift and whether some plan 
be devised to make us keep on saving,’ Nj 
problem of reconstruction seems to hi 
more important than this, “‘yet in no 9 
of the announced conferences on reeop, 
struction do I find mention of it.” Hy 
then goes on to say: 

“The greatest thrift les$on in the worl 
is thrift, no matter what its motive, 4 
great many hundred thousand persons jy 
this country have found themselves this 
year possest of] $100 or more in om 
piece for the first time in their liye: 
often without realization of how they bot 
it.. Will that lesson last? Will the wag 





earner, now that loan drives are ove! 
keep on saving, going weekly to the bani 
to put in his dollar. The — to thes 
questions is, unfortunately, ‘ 

“It would be perfectly Blow: to con 
tinue the issue of War Savings Ste 
and there are many advocates‘ of (thi 
plan, but it is doubtful if distribution, cdi 
be permanently “maintained on anything 
like its present scale.. Merchants: ani 
banks, with rare exceptions, would seared 
continu to handle them, for the cost; 
not inconsiderable, and.there is no-com 
pensating commercial gain. In the Pos 
offices alone their. continued sale woul 
set up competition with 
postal-savings system, which would sem 
no good purpose and would be 
confusing. 

“Can the savings- banks success 
undertake this great task? I believe the 
eould. I believe a national savings-bank 
operating through commercial banks, stor 
and employers all over the United Stake 
making its investments through a smi 
compact, very highly paid. andci 
efficient and very stringently’ supervie 
board of executives in one city, supportl 
@ vigorous, numerous, and far-flung sél 
organization, similar*in many respeiiy 
the industrial life-insurance organizatit 
could undertake this work and,, wei 
possible to. act~ quickly enough, } 
keep the thrift. movement going’ withe 
losing the amazing momentum whieh i 


has now acquired.” ae 
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‘NORTH CAROLINA 
5 offers this season a varied and 
unusually interesting schedule 
4 sports and pastimes—Golf, 
rapshooting, ing. ding, 
Driving, Motoring, Tennis. 
CAROLINA HOTEL 
NOW OPEN 
December 


«Delightful weather in 
like late Fall in New England. 
For full information address 
. General Office 
Pinehurst, North Carolina, 
* “or LEONARD TUFTS 
Boston, Mass. 
















‘a rm Sunny Nocoe ices 
Wi : = 3. boating 4 
in Tampa, Florida pone “hundsets 
of miles lerful motor roads amid palms 
and orange groves. Busy, bustling city, 

reasonable priced restaurants, 
hotels. Many unities. Write for 
Booklet “C.”’- ¥. ‘A BOARD 





Fes be | | Lange 12mo, cloth, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.85. 








The Greatest Assurance 
of Recovery 
is provided in this region 
chosen by the U.S. Gov- 
ernmentforits$2,000,000 
— Sanatorium. Over 
coda of sunshine; low 
ae idity; no dust; pro- 
tected from winds. The 
New Mexico Cottage Sanatorium 
for all classes of Tuberculosis 
Established 1905. Separate cot- 
tages; resident physicians. Rates 
moderate; no extras for ambu- 
lant patients. Write for free 
booklet “L.” 


Address: WAYNE MacVEaGH WILSON, 
Manager, Silver City, New Mexico. 


PANAMA 


AND WHAT IT MEANS 
By John Foster Fraser 
The only story covering | wey Phase of everything 


éunesle ill: 4 



























point of view. Beautifully and p 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 


MISCELLANEOUS * * 





WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers, What to Invent with List of Inven- 
tions’ Wanted, and + $1,000,000 in’ prizes of- 
fered. Send sketch. for . free opinion as to 
patentability. Our four Guide: books free. 
Patents advertised free. Victor J. Evans 
& Co., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS. Send sketch or model for pre- 
liminary a as reierences. 
pet Son tness ass 
ATSON COL MAN, Patent Lawyer, 
624 Fs Street, Washington, D . 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to patent 
protection. Sign and witness form “Evidence 
of Conception.” This form, book and infor- 

mation sent free. Lancaster & Allwine, 
211 Ouray Building, Washington, D. C. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





“MODERN” DUPLICATOR —A BUSI- 
pny GET ue Siup. 50 = a 
rom pen, typewriter. lo glue or 
tine. 36,000 firme use it. 30 Days’ Trial 
‘ou need one. Booklet Free. J. G. Dur 
& Ieeves Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





“The men, the hi the lished 
work, will be sharply defined and real to him who 
reads the story.’’—The Selentific American, N. Y. 





UNCLE SAM WANTS Men-Women-Girls, 
18 or over, as government clerks. $95 Month. 
Write immediately for list positions ; open. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

: Rochester, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
Store and Apartment Buildiag 


Desirable corner on main. business 
in Pittsfield, Mass. Contains 10; 
64 Apartments, Offices and Roo 
occupied—gross yearly income” 
A good future and splendid in 
—price right for quick sale. 4 











Inquire of England Brothers 





kin | of “reconstr 











WE MAKE SPECIAL CONTRAC! 
exclusive territory with high class 

men who may earn $3000 to $6000) 
selling our Visual Instruction Equil 
schools == eee. eS 0 
deposit g' required. 
Underwood. De Dept. C. auiT 5th hana N. 





GET A GOV'T POSITION 
Position or money guaran’ 
sands of men es women, 16 to 00.8 


in W 
uction” ahead. We'll 

uickly by mail for Civil 
fon and appointment. Permanent; 
hours; paid vacations; higher salaries. 
WRT or oo oD * 

ior it. 
ASHINGTON CIVIL SERVICE 

SCHOOL 


2070 Marden Bldg., WASH 
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_WIN HER 


MOELOR 
TRUCKS 
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Bear This Fact In Mind: 


HERE is a Winther model of the correct size, capacity 
and power for every need of the nation at peace or at 
war. 

Winther is the one complete line of high grade motor trucks 
produced in this country. It consists of Winther standard 
rear drive units, seven models from one and one-half to seven 
tons capacity, and Winther-Marwin Four Wheel Drive units, 
seven models from one and one-half to seven tons, 


From these fourteen chassis, every need can be supplied for 
the user of a single truck to the user of the largest fleets. 


The two smaller Winther Trucks, the one and one-half ton 
capacity in both rear and four wheel drive, are especially pro- 
duced for agricultural use. They fill the greatest need of the 
nation today—a real farm motor vehicle. The tread of this 
truck fits the track of the farmer’s wagon; and for the same 
reason it is the truck. for mountainous regions where the 
width of many roads is restricted. ‘“Marwin” means 
Winther four-wheel-drive. 

The Four Wheel Drive will go anywhere a team can pull an empty 
wagon. Selling at a price which makes them available to any farmer 
who should. use a truck, there is no compromise in quality—they. em- 
body every Winther principle. 

It should be remembered .hat these smaller Winther models are the 
production of builders of the highest grade trucks produced in America— 
and they are worthy of the name of Winther. 


WINTHER MOTOR TRUCK CO. 
Department J KENOSHA, WIS. 
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Temperature has a definite 
effect upon health. 
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Upon the ability of man to adapt 
himself to the varying degrees of heat 
and cold depends to a large extent the 
condition of his bodily health. 


This accounts for the universal 
interest in temperature. People want 
to know ‘‘How cold it is?’’ or ““How 
warm it is?’’ because of that instinc- 
tive feeling that scientific guidance in 
this particular is necessary. 
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Here Tycos Thermometers step to 
the aid of humanity. 


They direct with precision our con- 
trol of the heat factors in life. 





These heat conditions affect our 
health during our hours of work, rest 
and leisure. Proper control of them 
means healthfully heated homes, offices, 
factories; well cooked food prepared 
without waste; fewer calls on the doc- 
tors now overworked in the task of 
keeping the nation well. 


With Tycos Thermometers as a 
guide in temperature factors you are 
assured of accuracy, vital indeed in 

_ temperature indications. 





Manufactured by an organization 
that produces over 8000 instruments 
to measure and control heat conditions, 
Tycos Thermometers represent a point 
in development invaluable to a nation 
bent upon living less wastefully and 
more scientifically. 
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Kaylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER N-Y. 
There's a Zycos or ZaylorThermometer for Every Purpose 















Youcan now get greet- 
ing cards with senti- 
ments appropriate to 
accompany gifts of 
W.8S.S. or Thrift 
Stamps. 


Dott With 
Holida Greeting 
ards 
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Keep up the 
Christmas Spirit) 


with a message of « cheerfulness 


If ever you should send out generously those friendly 
cards of Christmas greeting, it is this year. 

There is hardly anyone for whom the war has not 
already caused some hardship. Every friend you have 
needs a word of courage from you. 

Begin now to jot down the names so that no one will 
be overlooked. The boys in the service—their mothers, 
fathers, wives—the folks back home—your neighbors, 
relatives, business acquaintances. 

Send them all Christmas cards this year. Thus you 
will help in this fight to bring back Peace on Earth, by 
giving voice to your Good Will to Men. 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GREETING CARD MANUFACTURERS. U.S.A. 


The stores in your town are ready now 
with a fine selection of Christmas Cards. 
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Comme mon pays le France est ONE 6 nnd de Djer-Kiss is, alone, a gift of grace 


‘belle! Tandis qu'elle combat cou- 
rageusement pour la Liberté, elle 
nous ay sal gests navires 
chargés des dons de la beauté et 
du charme. —Kerkoff,, Paris All the Spécialités de Djer-Kiss unite in making the gift 


Siindietlows’*Mtagsatient te supreme: Extract, Face Powder, Talc, Sachet, Toilet 


France my country! While man- Water, Végétale, Soap. 
fully fighting for liberty, she 
sends forth to you great ships Djer-Kiss Holiday Sets can be bought, too, at this time 


freight ith gifts of 
— of the year, in attractive “festival” settings. 


New Djer-Kiss Calendar 


3 beaut: vod Dier-Kiss nie reproduced 
in vich ‘Ss. In size, each is 6 in. by o in. 
The pictues are eo with a silk cord. 
This —- will be lovely in your bedroom 
or on your desk. It is sent to you in return 
or Oe Writeto A pred Hi. Smith Co., 22 W. LD Sas a 


te 
gard Street, New 


and charm—quite perfect in itself. 
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SMIRNOFF’S RUSSIAN SHAMPOO adds a crowning ill to hair beauty. In quality worthy of Djer-Kisss 
Send for sample, 10c. rn 











